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PREFACE. 


Thb  writer  of  the  following  sketches  was  honored, 
in  the  autumn  of  1843,  with  an  invitation  from  Com- 
modore Joseph  Smith,  to  accompany  him  to  the  Med- 
iterranean as  his  secretary,  during  his  command  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  that  sea.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  how  gladly  the  invitation  was  accepted ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how,  under  such  circumstances, 
every  anticipation  of  enjoyment  proved  a  dull,  clay 
sketch  of  Mediterranean  realities.  The  society  of  a 
squadron  like  ours  is  not  to  be  comprehended  through 
words.  Courtesy,  welcome,  friendship  were  at  once 
given  to  a  stranger,  as  sailors  know  how  to  give, — ^with 
a  ready  fellowship,  and  with  a  fresh,  true  spirit,  which 
would  infuse  into  the  most  lifeless  mind  a  power  to  en- 
joy, and  which  in  fact  for  me,  coloured  every  pleasure ; 
made  beauty  more  beautiful ;  grandeur,  more  grand. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  pages  were 
written  to  a  family  circle.  They  were  read.  Some  few 
others  kindly  listened ;  and  the  writer,  made  proud  of 
having  given  a  pleasure  to  them,  has  conceived  the 
ambition  of  making  friends  also  with  the  unknown,  but 
gentle  reader. 
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He  has  pruned  the  letters  of  much  of  their  unneces- 
sary length,  and  he  has  suppressed  whatever  he  con- 
ceives he  might  have  no  license  to  speak  aloud ;  but 
still,  under  a  conviction  that  first  words  are  truest,  his 
first  manuscripts  remain  in  other  resjpects  little  chan- 
ged. 

The  writer  feels  under  grateful  and  proud  obliga- 
tions to  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  with  uniform 
kindness,  extended  to  him  every  indulgence  and  fa- 
vor, and  afiforded  him  every  possible  opportunity  of 
excursion  and  travel.  And  to  those  who  were  liis 
messmate  friends, — men,  whose  generous  natures  a  few 
months  of  such  fellowship  revealed  like  the  searchings 
of  a  lifetime, — ^what  shall  he  say  to  them  ?  How  declare 
his  enduring  sense  of  their  kindness,  their  true-hearted 
generosity  1  May  this  slight  record  of  pleasures  en- 
joyed together,  warm  their  memories  to  the  past !  May 
it  recall  happy  thoughts  of  those  happy  days,  and  en- 
dear to  them  recollections  of  a  friendship,  which,  from 
the  heart  of  one  at  least,  can  never  be  effaced. 

March  30, 1846. 
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SHORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


December  19th,  1843.         x 
Under  Cape  Spartel,  Morocco. ) 

#  *  « 


It  is  a  week  since  we  began  a  contest  with  a  levanter 
through  the  straits.  At  length  we  are  compelled  to 
yield,  and  for  several  days  have  been  lying  comfort- 
ably hove  to  under  the  lee  of  this  giant  promontory, 
in  water  smooth  as  a  lake,  and  the  weather  so  exquisite, 
that  I  pass  the  livelong  day  on  deck,  gazing  upon  the 
delights  of  terra  jirma — Europe  and  Africa  at  a  glance. 
We  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mountain -cape 
Spartel,  among  half  a  dozen  in-bound  feluccas,  whose 
picturesque  kails  groUp  beautifully  under  the  preci- 
pices. The  cape  towers  many  hundred  feet  over  the 
sea  in  rock  and  cliff,  and  the  coast  extending  south- 
ward, is  barren  and  inhospitable-looking  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Immediately  around  the  cape,  within 
the  strait,  is  Tangier ;  but  we  see  nothing  to  indicate 
life,  beyond  a  wreath  of  smoke  curling  in  the  distant 
Moorish  mountains.  Opposite,  we  have  the  coast  of 
Vol.  I— a 
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Spain,  St.  Vincent,  and  Trafalgar — the  scenes  of  Nel- 
son's first  and  last  victories.  Tarifa  also,  with  its 
picturesque  walls,  famed  in  ballad  and  romance. 

We  have  made  several  gallant  dashes  into  the  seas 
and  wind,  but  it  is  impossible  to  contend;  we  now, 
therefore,  wait  for  a  change.     An  hour  or  a  month ! 


Gibraltar  Bay,  December  22d,  1843. 

I  OUGHT  to  end  my  letter  as  Mrs.  Butler  does  hers 
on  arriving  at  Niagara.  "Who  can  describe  that 
sight !"  she  exclaims,  and  her  journals  expire  in  a  sort 
of  paralysis,  more  descriptive  of  the  indescribable  than 
all  the  hundreds  of  chapters  which  other  people  have 
devoted  to  the  same  object.  I  feel  much  disposed  to 
quote  her  out  and  out,  and  get  over  Gibraltar  without 
more  words.  I  will  try  to  bully  down  the  excitement 
a  little,  however.  I  suppose  I  shall  grow  more  quiet 
about  it  in  a  few  days,  but  I  shall  not  give  you  a  true 
journal  if  I  omit  first  impressions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  obstinate 
levanter  gave  sign  of  relenting,  and  having  gradually 
hauled  a  little  to  the  southward,  seemed  to  open  a  side 
entrance  as  it  were,  by  which  we  might  crawl  up  the 
strait.  My  man  Friday  called  me  at  sunrise,  with 
the  delightful  news  of  "  fair  wind,  sir,  and  abreast  of 
Tarifa."  I  hurried  on  deck,  where  all  the  oflicers  were 
already  at  their  stations,  and  by  tacking  and  hard 
work  we  were  half  way  up  the  strait.  Spartel  was 
sixteen  miles  astern  ;  Tarifa,  on  the  larboard  hand,  sat 
encompassed  with  towers,  like  a  feudatory  prince 
among  his  guard ;  Tangier,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
showed  its  white  walls  embedded  in  the  mountains; 
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the  Moorish  coast,  extending  eastward  in  a  succession 
of  shapeless  rocks  and  precipices,  varying  from  1000  to 
1800  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  in  the  other  pillar 
of  Hercules,  with  the  fortress  and  town  of  Ceuta.  Op- 
posite Ceuta,  and  overcrowing  every  height,  every 
fort,  every  city,  was  Gibraltar,  in  its  solitary  and  abrupt 
grandeur.  But  let  us  return  to  Tarifa,  and  travel  our 
eyes  along  the  Spanish  coast,  green  with  orchards  and 
orange  groves  ;  every  little  prominent  cape  surmount- 
ed with  a  watch-tower  old  as  the  Moorish  invasion ; 
the  hill  slopes  decked  with  white  villas,  seated  with  a 
look  of  happiness  among  the  lawns  and  vineyards,  and 
the  country  rising  gradually  into  lofty  mountains.  The 
two  shores  at  Tarifa  are  about  twelve  miles  apart,  and 
the  people  of  Calais  and  Dover  are  not  so  unlike,  as 
the  mere  look  of  country  where  "  Europe  and  Afric  on 
each  other  gaze."  How  much  more  unlike  even  are 
the  people.  Christian  and  Moslem.  The  Moorish  coast 
is  a  ragged  chain  of  rock  aiid  lofty  mountain,  frowning 
upon  the  grand  fertility  of  the  lost  paradise ;  the  land 
of  promise  for  seven  hundred  years  to  the  Moorish 
clans  who  dwelt  upon  the  distant  coast  of  their  own 
continent,  and  whose  cherished  hope  it  was,  and  is,  to 
be  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

The  first  view  of  "  the  rock"  to  my  sea- wearied  eyes 
was  beyond  every  thing  delightful ;  the  single  rock- 
mountain,  apart  from  the  land,  rising  over  the  waters 
nearly  1500  feet,  its  rugged  front  pierced  with  cannon 
ports,  the  base  encircled  with  batteries,  and  its  summit 
capped  with  walls  and  battlements ;  the  curious  old 
tower  clinging  to  the  sides,  the  old  Moorish  forts  which 
overhang  its  terraces,  the  noble  ranges  of  barrack 
which  extend  along  the  outer  cape,  and  the  contrasted 
gardens  and  alamedas^  which  bloom  arid  beautify  the 
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little  sloping  space  beneath  the  overhanging  masses. 
Delighted  with  every  thing,  I  saw  at  once  the  resem- 
blance to  the  crouching  Uon,  which  is  so  proudly  call- 
ed the  Uon  of  England ;  his  forehead,  high  and  massive, 
rests  upon  the  fore  paws,  doggedly  overlooking  the  low 
beach  which  Nahant-like^  connects  it  with  Spain,  and 
the  bristling  mane  and  back  are  the  rock  outline  against 
the  sky.  The  formidable  monster  is  three  miles  long 
from  the  forehead  and  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and 
of  the  exact  proportions  in  height  and  breadth  of  a 
well-shaped  lion :  against  his  left  ribs  are  a  brood  of 
houses  which  nestle  under  his  protection,  and  are 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  bay.  He  fronts  to  the 
north,  and  looks  over  districts  of  rich,  undulating  coun- 
try. The  north  coast  of  the  little  bay  is  a  curving 
beach,  with  the  town  of  San  Roque  on  a  round-topped 
hill  among  meadows  and  vineyards.  The  west  side  is 
a  little  bolder,  and  is  picturesque  with  the  city  of  Al- 
gesiras,  white  villages,  and  a  grand  aqueduct  of  the 
olden  times.  We  rounded  into  this  beautiful  bay  at 
ten  o'clock ;  it  is  a  little  scollop  on  the  strait,  opening 
in  front  of  the  giant  peak  of  Gibel  Musa  on  the  African 
coast,  and  crowds  of  ships  lay  anchored  under  the 
shadows  of  the  rock.  Among  them  we  descried  the 
Congress  frigate :  we  worked  up  alongside  of  her  and 
came  to  anchor.  We  saluted  the  fortress,  which  was 
immediately  returned  from  the  water  batteries  at  the 
base  of  the  giant ;  and  soon  after,  the  Congress  offi- 
cers came  on  board,  and  there  was  warm  greeting 
among  old  friends. 


After  our  visit  to  the  consul,  I  joined  my  friends  for 
a  ramble  on  shore.    I  use  the  word  friends  with  con- 
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fidence  as  you  see,  and  I  think  you  ^ill  acknowledge 
that  the  events  of  the  voyage  more  than  justify  my 
conjQdence.  #  #  #  • 

We  found  the  quay  crowded  with  the  various  char- 
acter and  costume  of  all  neighboring  nations :  Moors, 
Turks,  Jews  from  Barbary,  Spanish  peasantry,  French 
smugglers,  and  English  sentinels.  We  walked  over 
a  draw -bridge  "e'en  in  the  cannon's  mouth,"  passed 
under  low  arched  gateways  in  the  double  walls,  and 
entered  upon  a  parade  ground  in  front  of  extensive 
barracks.  Various  narrow  streets  diverged  from  this, 
unlike  all  other  streets  under  the  sun  I  take  it,  and 
crowded  with  every  description  of  men ;  the  streets 
clamber  in  steps  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  which  over- 
shadovsrs  every  thing:  one  wider  passage-way  than 
the  rest,  however,  ranges  around  the  base,  through  the 
better  quarters,  and  conducts  along  the  lower  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  governor's  antique  palace,  to  the  alameda, 
parades,  gardens,  and  winding  cliff  terraces.  We  re- 
ceived the  salutes  of  sentinels  at  every  turn,  and  had  I 
not  w^ritten  you  from  Quebec  and  St.  James',  I  should 
again  exclaim  in  admiration  of  the  English  soldier. 
Among  the  picturesque  terraces  of  the  alameda  were 
posted  Highlanders  with  waving  plumes  and  tartans ; 
and  along  the  winding  paths  the  turbaned  and  robed 
Moors  promenaded,  or  lounged  upon  the  garden  chairs. 
In  the  road-ways  were  rolling  English  equipages,  horse- 
men and  horsewomen,  children  and  nurses  with  don- 
keys, and  every  class  of  evening  promenaders  enjoy- 
ing the  bands  upon  the  parade.  We  spent  the  after- 
noon admiring  and  delighted,  and  at  length  dined  at 
the  Club  House  Hotel,  a  merry  party  ashore. 

Next  monung  (having  slept  on  shore)  my  friend  R. 
and  I  made  an  expedition  through  the  wonderful  gal- 
A2  M 
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and  on  the  east  side  the  precipice  is  absolute  to  the  sea. 
On  every  side  were  the  grandest  panoramas.  If  Gibral- 
tar were  not  opposite,  the  Spanish  Citadel  of  Ceuta  on 
the  Moorish  coast,  would  be  the  wonder  of  the  scene 
in  all  the  characteristics  of  its  rival.  Morocco  is  a 
vast  chain  of  barren-looking  mountains,  but  on  the  north 
and  west,  beautiful  Spain  extends  away  in  lofty  hills 
and  valleys,  and  at  the  northeast  the  coast  ends  in 
the  snow-capped  mountain^  of  Granada. 

We  found  an  old  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  eyrie 
fortress,  and  from  him  we  obtained  some  welcome 
porter  and  cheese.  We  sat  an  hour  enjoying  the  in- 
describable views,  and  finally,  after  pelting  a  troop  of 
monkeys  on  the  cliffs,  we  descended  along  a  well-made 
causeway  on  the  cliff  sides,  to  the  gardens  of  the  ala- 
meda.  We  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  grottoes  and 
groves,  and  dined  again  at  the  comfortable  English 
Club  House. 
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Christmas  Eve,  1843. 
***** 
***** 
Yesterday  morning  I  rose  early,  and  worked  hard 
till  ten  o'clock ;  at  that  hour  the  Congress  sailed  for 
Brazil,  and  the  beautiful  frigate  proved  herself  fit  to 
toanoeuvre  in  the  presence  of  such  a  garrison. 

At  eleven  we  commenced  our  expedition  to  San 
Roque.  At  the  hotel  we  exchanged  our  dresses  for 
tnore  appropriate  muftU  and  mounting,  we  rode  briskly 
through  the  lower  defences  and  northern  gate  to  the 
neutral  ground,  as  the  narrow  and  low  beach  is  called, 
which  connects  the  rock  with  the  main  land.  At  this 
point  of  view  the  grandeur  of  the  rock  is  most  striking — 
it  is  seen  lengthwise ;  the  front  is  the  tallest  point,  and 
Is  entirely  perpendicular  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  to  the  summit.  The  port-holes  of  the  galleries  in 
long  lines  around  the  front,  look  like  pigeon-holes  in 
tli6  ditty  cliff,  and  the  tall  signal  staff  on  the  top  is 
dwindled  to  a  pin :  the  base  is  girt  rouhd  With  ditches, 
stockades,  and  batteries  pointing  in  every  direction 
along  the  land  approach.  It  is  the  most  unique  picture 
in  the  world.  My  friends  who  have  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  and  have  passed  twelve  years  in  looking  at 
th^  world's  wonders,  were  now  a  second  and  third  time 
at  Gibrciltar,  and  their  experience  had  never  seen  any 
thing  to  roqji§  their  admiration  more.    It  is  delightful 
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to  me  to  find  perfect  sympathy  in  their  enthusiasm, 
which  one  would  think  so  much  travel  must  subdue. 
I  believe,  however,  it  is  part  of  the  generous  nature  of 
naval  men,  which  shows  itself  in  this  constant  freshness 
and  truth. 

We  were  admirably  mounted,  and  galloped  along 
the  beach  with  the  glee  of  boys ;  soon  passing  the  last 
English  sentinel,  and  hurrying  over  the  neutral  space, 
we  came  to  the  Spanish  works,  which  in  contrast  are 
contemptible.  We  passed  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
city  of  Carteia  on  the  right,  and  presently  leaving  the 
beach,  the  road  lay  through  a  beautiful  country,  rich  and 
fertile.  We  met  in  the  long  winding  hedge-rows  of 
prickly  pear  and  aloe,  groups  of  the  picturesque  peas- 
antry, driving  their  donkeys  laden  with  fruits,  wine 
skins,  and  vegetables  heaped  on  the  enormous  panniers. 
We  crossed  the  Guadaranque  over  an  antique  arch, 
and  exchanged  merry  words  with  the  black-eyed  dam- 
sels who  were  washing  in  the  stream.  Some  little  vil- 
las now  began  to  show  themselves — of  no  great  magnifi- 
cence, but  pleasant-looking  with  their  orange  groves, 
figs,  and  flowers.  We  wound  round  hill-sides  over- 
looking lovely  valleys  rich  in  plenty,  and  soon  mounted 
the  hill  of  San  Roque,  and  entered  ancient  streets,  clean 
and  neat  as  possible.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  and  on  the 
high  parade  we  paused  to  look  upon  the  incomparable 
view  of  Gibraltar,  the  bay,  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the 
rich  beauty  of  every  thing. 

Spanish  oflicers  in  their  tinsel  dresses  were  lounging 
about,  and  in  the  streets  the  novelty  of  Spanish  costume 
and  character  was  every  where.  The  Cathedral  is  very 
ancient  and  imposing,  and  the  houses  poetical-looking, 
with  verandas,  olive  courts,  and  painted  balconies.  We 
dined  at  a  posada,  and  had  fresh  sherry  wine  of  the 
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country,  and  a  pretty  hostess  to  arrange  the  nice  table, 
and  her  husband  to  serve  u^  pleasantly.  On  a  table 
in  a  little  drawing-room  I  found  one  of  Borrow's  Eng- 
lish Bibles. 

At  half  past  three  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  on 
our  return,  enjoying  an  atmosphere  of  heaven's  own : 
the  only  disfigurement  to  the  universal  charm  were  the 
wretched  beggars  and  deformed  creatures  wJio  waited 
for  us  at  the  turning  places,  and  claimed  our  charities. 
We  bought  their  blessings  cheap,  and  hurried  on 
through  the  tide  of  donkeys  and  muleteers,  setting  with 
their  market  goods  for  Gibraltar.  The  neutral  ground 
was  now  a  scene  of  English  horsemanship  and  equi- 
page, in  strong  contrast  with  the  poverty  of  every  thiiig 
Spanish.  Hunters  and  hounds  had  been  out,  and  we 
met  the  red-coat  stragglers  returning;  also  an  occa- 
sional seedy-looking  Spanish  caballero,  with  long  cloak, 
high-peaked  saddle,  and  trappings  of  all  colors. 

At  five  we  were  at  the  quay  again  with  a  suflicient 
time,  before  the  gates  were  to  close,  to  saunter  through 
a  market  which  is  held  on  an  open  space  within  the 
first  walls;  the  venders  are  chiefly  Moors,  who  bring 
over  supplies  from  Barbary,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  motley  costumes  are  strange  enough.  At  sunset 
the  signal  boomed  from  the  station  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  and  the  gates  closed. 


December  21th, — A  showery  sort  of  April  morning  is 
the  first  semblance  of  a  bad  day  for  a  month.  I  am 
glad  of  the  excuse  for  remaining  quietly  on  board.  My 
first  act  shall  be  to  bring  up  my  journal  arrears  for  you, 
which  I  will  do  as  soberly  as  possible ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  gag  one's  enthusiasm,  and  my  desire  to  convey  to 
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you  some  idea  of  this  scenery  and  its  wonders(  is  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  utter  impossibiUty  of  doing  so : 
no  record  will  suffice,  nor  can  pencil  or  pen,  unl^s  in 
the  hands  of  Proteus,  describe  the  infinite  variety. 

The  Gibraltar  markets  made  our  Christmas  dinner 
very  appropriate,  and  we  had  a  bottle  of  fiiend  R/« 
paternal  "  forty  year"  at  the  end  of  the  table.  In  the 
evening  we  went  on  shore  and  found  the  band  of  the 
Highlanders  delighting  all  manner  of  people  in  the  ala^ 
meda.  If  you  are  associated  in  my  thoughts  more  at 
fectionately  in  one  way  than  another,  it  is  with  gardens 
and  flowers ;  and  how  I  longed  for  you  as  we  saunter- 
ed through  hedge-rows  of  geranium  in  full  flower, 
groves  and  alleys  of  acacias,  aloe,  orange,  and  tall  gi- 
rafie-looking  dates,  among  a  hundred  other  garden  va- 
rieties, which  I  have  not  the  learning  to  name  to  you ; 
delightful  music  in  the  air  the  while ;  crowds  of  Har- 
rys and  Sissys  toddling  about  with  mammies,  and 
happy  family  groups  of  English  among  the  barbarians 
and  swarthy  Spaniards :  bella  donnas,  however,  there 
were,  with  mantillas,  and  velvet-hatted  caballeros ;  and 
some  handsome  Moors  in  their  robes,  and  Turks  and 
Jews  in  the  throng.  Bevies  of  officers  of  the  garrison 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  troops  of  the  various 
corps,  in  picturesque  and  superb  variety.  The  mighty 
mountain  towered  over  the  scene  ;  the  sunset  gun 
boomed  from  the  highest  clifl^  and  flung  the  curling 
smoke  far  out  into  the  expanse ;  and  then  the  beautifd 
bay  views  darkling  in  the  twilight ;  the  lights  glancing 
on  the  mountain  sides ;  and  the  moon  shone  serenely 
upon  the  enchanting  evening. 

We  had  our  chocolate  in  a  Spanish  cafe,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  passed  out  the  night  gate  by  permission  to  our 
boat  The  rules  of  the  garrison  are  so  rigid,  that  after 
Vol.  I— B 
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sunset  there  is  only  one  means  of  getting  beyond  the 
walls,  at  a  place  called  the  "  ragged  staff,"  where  the 
officer  of  the  day  accords  permission  to  foreign  naval 
officers,  upon  registering  their  names.  We  pulled  off 
in  the  lovely  night,  admiring  the  lights  glancing  on  the 
dark  mountain  side,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tranquil 
moonlit  bay. 

Next  day  an  enterprising  quartette  of  us  undertook 
to  explore  the  wonderful  caverns  of  St.  Michael.  Our 
guide,  a  young  Spaniard,  met  us  by  appointment  with 
torches  and  matches  prepared,  and  we  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  rock  with  great  determination.  The 
path  is  zigzag  and  rugged,  but  we  clambered  on  man- 
fully, enjoying  at  every  turn  the  most  glorious  pictures. 
The  alameda  lies  upon  the  least  precipitous  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  succession  of  flowery  terraces,  and  laid 
out  in  such  shapes  as  only  English  garden  architects 
can  devise,  finished  with  English  neatness,  and  maintain- 
ed with  EngUsh  elegance.  Understanding  this  much, 
you  must  imagine  June  (for  June  it  is  in  flowers  and 
libeling),  and  then  fancy  the  mighty  rock  lifting  itself  at 
the  back  of  these  gardens,  upright  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Leavmg  the  alameda,  we  attacked  the  rock,  and 
after  an  hour's  climbing  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  A  few  date-trees  of  stunted  growth  find  rooting 
in  occasional  clefts,  and  goats  and  monkeys,  which  we 
pelted  with  stones,  have  a  scanty  browsing  on  the 
leaves  and  iruit.  The  batteries  are  strange  intruders 
every  now  and  then  upon  the  high  and  waste  solitude, 
the  last  sentinel  six  hundred  feet  below  us,  and  the 
guard  of  the  signal  station  on  the  summit  oversees  and 
protects  all  the  intermediate  stations,  which  in  time  of 
peace  are  left  unoccupied. 
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The  entrance  to  the  cavern,  from*a  little  platform 
about  three  hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  is  a  tall 
fissure  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  barricaded  with  boards, 
and  we  entered  through  a  little  gate  into  a  mighty 
circular-shaped  chamber ;  the  floor  declining  inward, 
the  ceiling  hung  with  immense  stalactites,  and  columns 
of  grotesque  and  wild  forms  supporting  the  lofty  arches 
of  the  roof.  In  the  distance,  in  dark  perspective,  chasms 
and  galleries  lead  in  difierent  directions,  in  which 
the  light  from  the  doorway  is  soon  lost ;  but  lighting 
our  torches  we  could  have  a  little  glimmering,  with 
which  we  groped  three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the 
bowels  of  the  rock.  Objects  near  us  had  a  strange  ap- 
pearance in  the  flickering  light ;  detached  masses  of 
every  form  looked  like  monsters,  and  crystals  glittered 
like  eyes  staring  at  us  through  the  gloom.  Presently 
we  descended  to  the  brink  of  an  awful  and  unfathom- 
able gulf,  the  fabled  passage-way  of  the  apes  to  Africa. 
The  chasm  is  headlong,  of  diameter  about  twenty  feet, 
and  while  our  eyes  were  striving  to  penetrate  a  little 
further  into  its  mysteries,  I  suddenly  flung  my  torch 
into  it.  The  efiect  was  beautiful:  the  torch  blazed 
brightly  as  it  fell,  making  for  itself  a  sort  of  halo  of 
glittering  gems,  as  it  lighted  the  walls  of  the  gulf,  mo- 
mentary but  beautiful.  We  tried  this  with  all  the 
torches  it  was  safe  to  spare,  for  we  were  far  from  day- 
light, and  then  tossed  fragments  of  rock  and  crystals, 
which  echoed  far  in  the  depths,  and  fell  we  know  not 
where. 

It  is  supposed  the  whole  rock  is  galleried  in  this  way. 
Explorations  have  been  attempted,  and  two  soldiers 
once  undertook  to  descend  this  very  gulf.  One  only 
returned,  however ;  his  comrade  had  disappeared  for- 
ever.    Wonderful  as  the  cavern  is,  the  work  of  man  in 
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excavating  the  Solid  rock  on  the  other  side,  in  long 
galleries  of  battery,  I  thought  yet  more  astonishing. 

I  felt  glad  to  get  out  of  the  dark  passages,  and  as  we 
arrived  on  the  verge  of  the  principal  vestibule  of  the 
cave  there  was  a  general  shout,  which  was  very  ex- 
pressive. I  noticed  that  we  did  not  keep  quite  so  close 
together,  and  when  the  peep  of  day  glimmered  through 
the  distant  opening  of  the  cave,  we  hurled  our  remain- 
ing torches  back  through  the  galleries,  and  lighted  up 
the  treasures  of  the  root  and  sides  with  beautiful  effect, 
as  the  glare  flew  along  the  hanging  crystals. 

The  grand  vestibule  of  the  cave  is  famed,  among 
other  things,  for  a  duel  between  an  American  and  an 
English  officer.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  tradition 
and  story  of  fatal  rencontres,  which  took  place  at  Gib- 
raltar immediately  after  the  last  war,  and  the  most 
rigorous  and  singular  measures  were  taken  by  the 
commanding  officers  to  prevent  future  fighting;  but 
these  only  gave  occasion  for  that  cunning  to  elude 
them  which,  like  a  meeting  of  extremes,  characterizes 
both  lovers  and  duellists.  There  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  anecdotes,  but  so  contradictory,  and  often  im- 
probable, that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  both  governor  and  commo- 
dore entered  into  arrangements  by  which,  upon  certain 
days,  officers  of  the  garrison  were  confined  to  their 
quarters,  while  the  Americans  could  attend  to  their  lit- 
tle necessities  on  shore,  and  that  in  consequence  there 
was  great  scaling  of  walls,  and  wearing  of  disguises, 
&c.  Also,  there  is  a  legend  that  the  officers  of  a  regi- 
ment were  to  fight  all  the  officers  of  a  frigate,  grade  for 
grade;  all  which  stories  can  have  no  further  import- 
ance, I  imagine,  than  to  illustrate  the  state  of  feeling  at 
the  time.     At  present,  all  that  is  changed  ;  there  is  a 
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great  degree  of  cordiality  and  polite  civility,  and  so 
much  military  respect  felt  by  the  English  to  our  offi- 
cersy  that  I  have  seen  a  British  lieutenant-colonel  pull 
up  his  horse,  and  order  the  arrest  of  a  sentinel  who 
neglected  to  salute  several  of  us  who  passed  his  post 

I  pocketed  some  of  the  crystals  to  add  to  my  souve- 
nir case,  and  we  descended  from  the  cave  towards 
Europa  Point,  as  the  tail  end  of  the  rock  is  called.  We 
visited  a  very  ancient  Jewish  burial-ground,  and  on 
the  extreme  cape  we  rambled  an  hour  among  the  won- 
ders of  fortification  and  precipices ;  glories  of  nature 
and  man's  ingenuity.  Here  are  the  quarters  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  barracks  and  elegant  residences 
of  their  officers.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  arrived 
at  the  hotel,  and  got  out  of  our  mufti  and  the  relics  of  our 
boots.  The  hotel  pleasantly  fronts  upon  an  open  space, 
at  the  comer  of  which  is  the  inn  also  of  Griffith,  which 
Borrow  commemorates ;  both  are  abominably  bad,  al- 
though the  Club  House  promised  so  much  at  first.  In 
the  same  square  are  Jews'  shops,  and  pedlars'  stalls, 
and  especially  to  be  remembered  is  the  magasin  of  a 
knave,  known  to  the  officers  as  Joe,  in  which  every 
variety  of  curiosity,  Moorish  and  Spanish,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Joe  is  rather  a  cheat,  but  a  good-natured  one, 
obliging  and  indefatigable  in  all  commissions.  There 
is  a  large  garrison  library  also  in  the  square,  and  the 
place  is  animated  as  the  scene  of  tattoo-music  and  mil- 
itary spectacle.  We  frequently  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  drills  and  parades  of  the  troops ;  the 
artillery  are  in  wonderful  perfection,  and  their  exercises 
attracted  great  admiration. 
B  2 
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December  30th,  1843,  Gibraltar  Bay. 
The  levanter  which  has  detained  us  here  so  long 
still  continues,  but  the  commodore  resolves  now  to 
work  against  it.  Accordingly  we  are  unmooring,  and 
while  all  is  dire  confusion  on  deck,  I  have  retreated  to 
my  sanctum  to  continue  my  letter.  The  three  last 
days  of  incomparable  weather  have  passed  in  the  same 
round  of  enjoyments  I  have  already  described.  I  have 
been  again  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  gazing  in  ad- 
miration upon  the  Alpine  precipices,  and  the  wide- 
spread glories  of  the  sea,  the  strait,  the  rude  front  of 
Africa,  and  the  smiling  hill  slopes  and  valleys  of  Spain. 
My  afternoons  on  the  alameda,  chocolate  at  the  caf(§s, 
and  departure  from  the  "ragged  staflf"  in  the  moon- 
light. At  a  cafe  one  evening,  most  unexpectedly,  I 
encountered  an  old  Baltimore  acquaintance,  M.,  an  at- 
tache to  the  legation  at  Vienna,  and  for  two  years  past 
a  traveler  all  over  Europe.  He  had  just  reached  this 
ultima  Thule  of  Europe,  and  in  a  few  days  was  to  take 
steam  passage  to  the  Levant.  A  party  of  us,  including 
our  new  companion,  made  an  excursion  next  day  to 
the  Cork  Forest,  some  miles  back  of  Algesiras.  We 
mounted  at  ten,  galloped  over  the  neutral  ground,  en- 
tered the  country  with  all  the  charms  of  its  novel 
scenes,  costumes,  antiquities,  and  superb  vegetation; 
and,  after  a  race  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  we  came  to  a 
superb  valley,  smooth  and  grassy,  at  the  far  extremity 
of  which  we  descried  the  famous  grove.  The  "  Cork 
Forest"  is  about  as  much  a  forest  as  what  is  called 
"  New  Forest"  m  England,  which,  by-the-by,  in  every 
particular  it  resembles.  I  should  have  called  the  trees 
English  oaks,  but  for  the  bark  which  has  been  cut  from 
the  trunks,  and  exposes  a  thickness  of  the  cork  cover- 
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ing,  which  is  very  remarkable.  There  are  beautiful 
glades  among  the  trees,  sylvan  and  charming  as  the 
scenes  of  "  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream  f  the  very  pat- 
tern haunt  for  fairies.  Cattle  and  sheep  fed  about  in 
the  glades,  and  the  herdsmen,  in  crimson  sashes,  pic- 
turesque hats,  and  leggins,  lay  upon  the  mossy  banks, 
with  **  cowslips  and  nodding  violets,"  I  have  no  doubt. 

We  passed  by  cottages  and  ancient  monasteries,  wine 
presses,  and  all  the  indescribable  luxury  of  the  grow- 
ing things,  which  make  this  South  of  Spain  a  paradise 
in  look  of  country.  M.,  who  was  fresh  from  Granada, 
Cordova,  and  Val  de  Pefias,  had  rarely  been  more  en- 
chanted. 

We  dined  at  the  little  inn  of  San  Roque  on  our  re- 
turn, and  had  a  merry  ride  in  a  shower ;  the  clouds 
then  disappearing  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  the  ex- 
pressive face  of  the  country  was  beautiful, 

«« With  the  smile  on  the  cheek  and  a  tear  in  the  eye." 

We  are  now  under  weigh,  and  I  must  see  the  last  of 
these  ever-various  views. 


18  GIBBL-MUBA. 


At  Sea,  off  Mala^ra,  December  Slst,  1848. 

The  softest,  serenest  morning  seems  to  give  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  name  of  the  month.  It  feels  as  if 
all  the  balms,  restoratives,  and  cordials  in  the  world 
had  evaporated,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  sweet  south,  which  comes  stealing  over  the  glassy 
sea.  The  eye,  too,  is  delighted,  apart  from  the  sym- 
pathy with  the  lungs,  and  roams  along  the  wide  Spanish 
coast ;  the  snowy  glaciers  of  Granada  rear  themselves 
far  up  into  the  deep  summer-blue  of  the  sky ;  rugged 
rocks  are  their  pedestals,  and  the  green  sloping  fields 
of  the  lower  country  are  dotted  with  white  towers  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  and  the  little  felucca  sails  hovering 
among  the  bays  bask  in  the  bright  sunshine  like 
white-winged  butterflies  in  the  meadows.  A  pleas- 
ant breeze  brought  us  ninety  miles  in  the  night,  and 
now  nearly  a  calm  has  succeeded  in  the  beautiful  world 
about  us. 

We  tacked  to  and  fro  from  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  saw  the  rock  in  every  atti- 
tude, and  all  the  changing  scenery  of  Ceuta,  and  the 
mountains  of  Morocco.  Gibel-Musa  is  a  loftier  emi- 
nence than  Gibraltar,  and  by  its  name  is  a  great  monu- 
ment of  a  prophet  who  dwelt  there.  Gibel  means  rock 
in  Arabic  ;  thus,  Gibraltar  is  so  called  from  Gibel  and 
Tarik,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Moor  who  first 
landed  here  in  the  eighth  century,  and  commenced  the 
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conquest  of  Spam,  with  the  Moorish  fortress  which  I 
mentioned. 

On  the  Mediterranean  side  the  rock  is  a  wild  preci- 
pice, with  no  sign  of  possible  habitation,  except  on  a 
little  beach  at  the  N.E.  base,  where  there  is  a  town  of 
fishermen ;  all  fortification  on  this  side  is  thought  un- 
necessary, and  yet  this  very  security  well  nigh  lost  the 
citadel.  Some  gallant  Frenchmen,  clambering  up  at 
a  point  where  a  little  shelving  place  made  it  possible 
to  get  about  half  way  to  the  summit,  commenced  boring 
the  rock  with  the  resolution  to  work  to  the  other  side 
and  surprise  the  garrison.  They  were  detected,  how- 
ever, from  the  overhanging  signal  station,  and  were 
all  destroyed. 


New  Tear's  Morning,  off  Malaga,  1844. 
**Ccelum  non  animum  mutant,"  &c.  I  will  vouch 
for  the  animum  ;  and  for  the  calum^  it  is  fixed  and  done ; 
for  you  are  all  tucked  snugly  in  your  warm  beds  at  home, 
and  as  you  lie  sleeping,  the  night  without  still  cold  and 
di«nal,  with  perhaps  an  introductory  snow-storm,  I 
am  looking  over  a  sunny  sea  upon  the  sheen  and  glory 
of  Malaga  the  fair  I  The  new  year  has  dawned  upon 
us  with  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  soft  smiles  and  gen- 
tle beauty  of  the  departed.  We  he  only  four  miles 
from  the  most  picturesque  of  coasts,  perfectly  calm, 
and  every  body  good-natured  from  the  mere  sense  of 
existence  in  this  repose  and  beauty  of  all  things. 


January  4th,  off  Carthagena. 
The  same  exquisite  air  and  climate  have  been  con- 
stant to  us,  and  until  yesterday,  the  same  dead  calm  had 
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worked  upon  our  patience.  Even  Malaga  and  the  snow 
liills  of  Granada  ceased  to  interest ;  sham  fights,  target 
firing,  every  thing  failed,  and  the  lounging  **  far  niente" 
of  the  gun-deck  at  length  became  palling — appalling. 
Books,  protracted  dinner,  sunsets,  cigars,  chess,  and 
evening  walks  and  talks,  all  failed;  there  was  a  longing 
wish  for  Mahon  I  Yesterday,  after  dinner,  we  caught  a 
breeze,  and  with  all  stun'  sails,  royals,  and  every  thing, 
we  moved  six  miles  an  hour ;  the  change  was  beyond 
all  things  refreshing.  We  were  steering  throu^  a 
crowd  of  vessels  along  the  shore,  close  under  the  clifis 
of  Granada,  when  suddenly  a  brig,  far  astern,  showed 
her  colors  half  masted.  No  man-of-war  can  pass  a 
vessel  in  distress,  and  the  commodore  immediately  sent 
orders  to  heave  to  for  her,  thinking  medical  attendance 
was  required.  The  laggard  at  length  came  up  close 
along-side,  and,  on  being  questioned,  a  huge  fat  captain 
blubbered  out  that  they  had  had  no  meat  for  "  quinze 
jours,  ni  pommes  de  terre  pour  seize  jours  I"  There 
was  something  supremely  ridiculous  in  the  appearance 
of  this  well-fed-looking  monster  begging  for  provisions, 
with  a  fat-looking  crew,  and  round-bellied  dog  also. 
They  had  been  seventy  days  irom  Rochelle,  and  were 
bound  to  Cette.  On  every  side  of  him  there  were  har- 
bours, which,  with  this  wind,  he  could  make  in  two 
hours,  and  yet  such  is  the  confidence  in  man-of-war 
generosity,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  signal 
of  distress.  A  boat  was  lowered  from  the  Cumberland, 
and  a  barrel;of  beef  and  bag  of  potatoes  sent  on  board. 
"  'Merci,  commodore !"  was  the  astonished  exclamation 
reiterated  by  the  captain,  and  his  flag  ducked  away 
in  tremendous  acknowledgments.  We  made  sail,  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  Frenchman  was  byt  of  sight. 
The  frigate  amazes  the  ofliicers  with  her  sailing.    We 
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have  passed  Cape  de  Gata,  famous  with  a  sort  of  Cape 
Hatteras  reputation,  but  now  the  sea  is  quiet  as  a  lake. 
Cape  Palos  dwindles  at  the  N.E.,  as  we  stand  away 
for  the  coast  of  Ivica.  I  have  listened  to  twenty  le- 
gends from  the  old  quarter-masters  of  their  experiences 
here.  Nothing  delights  them  more  than  to  find  a  will- 
ing ear  to  their  tales,  and  I  am  friends  with  half  a  dozen 
already. 


Mahon  harbour,  7th  January,  1844. 

We  have  just  arrived  (10  A.M .)f  and  as  I  fear  Com- 
modore Morris  will  hurry  away  suddenly,  and  my  time 
will  be  so  much  occupied  before  he  goes,  that  I  must 
lose  no  time  in  closing  my  letter. 

All  day  yesterday  we  skirted  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Ivica  and  Majorca,  having  the  night 
before  spoken  the  Lexington  storeship  on  hej*  home- 
ward passage.  This  morning  at  daybreak  we  were 
two  or  three  miles  off  this  singular  harbour.  The  coast, 
of  a  rugged  iron-bound  front,  especially  the  northern 
cape,  called  Mola,  gave  promise  of  a  hundred  glorious 
view-hunts  to  while  away  the  months  of  our  detention 
here. 

The  sun  rose  in  cloudless  splendor,  and  lighted  up 
the  watch-towers  which  guard  all  these  southern  coasts 
of  Spain  like  time  honored  sentinels  on  post.  We 
neared  the  shore,  and  receiving  the  pilot,  stood  into  the 
harbor.  It  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance 
not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide ;  and  diversified 
with  various  coves,  it  extends  into  the  island  about  five 
miles.  Mahon  is  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  which  spreads 
opposite  the  city  into  a  lovely  little  basin.     The  capes, 
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and  indeed,  for  some  distance  up  the  chaiinel,  the  cliffii 
are  lined  with  antique  fortifications,  with  the  Spanish 
ensign  floating  over  the  walls ;  and  in  the  interior  the 
country  extends  away  in  gentle  undulations,  with  the 
famous  Mt.  Toro,  a  lofty  bare  peak  in  the  background, 
surmounted  with  a  gray  old  monastery.  The  fields 
are  green ;  the  old  city,  with  its  Cathedral  and  quaint^ 
looking  houses,  is  perched  high  over  the  harbour  on 
the  summit  of  a  headlong  clifi*,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
quiet  and  remote  privacy  expressed  by  every  thing. 
The  lofty  spars  of  the  Delaware  peered  above  the  puny 
masts  of  the  feluccas  and  other  vessels  moored  along 
the  narrow  quays  which  skirt  the  cliffs,  and  several  little 
rock  islands,  forming  channels  of  one  and  two  hundred 
yards,  sit  like  gems  in  their  green  and  gray  contrasts. 
Around  them  are  beautiful  inlets,  coves,  and  deep  cran- 
nies, with  sloping  and  green  hill-sides,  and  diversified 
walls  of  cliff  perfectly  landlocking  the  basins,  and  form- 
ing the  most  curious  and  the  best  harbor  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  effect  of  our  rapid  salute  to  the  older  flag-ship 
was  grand  as  we  rushed  through  one  of  these  narrow 
channel- ways,  the  wadding  of  the  guns  almost  striking 
point-blank  against  the  cliffs  on  either  side,  the  echoes 
roaring  in  the  little  caverns  and  hollows,  and  crowds 
of  the  islanders  gazing  from  the  hills.  It  seemed  that 
we  were  running  the  gauntlet,  and  blazing  away  at  en- 
emies on  all  sides  in  our  career,  while  the  Delaware 
lay  a  short  distance  beyond  to  welcome  us.  Presently 
her  heavy  batteries  opened  in  return,  and  the  loud 
booming  of  her  guns  renewed  the  echoes.  We  passed 
across  her  bows,  and  rounding  suddenly,  came  to  an- 
chor under  a  shore  of  green  hill-slopes. 

When  the  ship  swung  to  the  wind,  the  old  city  lay 
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before  us,  a  study  for  Canaletti ;  the  nearest  quay  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our 
bows ;  the  Delaware  is  half  that  distance  on  the  left, 
and  not  five  hundred  feet  astern  the  green  fields  slope 
to  the  water  from  a  large  stone  mansion  on  the  nearest 
summit.  On  the  right  the  basin  extends  half  a  mile  to 
the  ancient  navy-yard;  the  views  beyond  being  the 
meadow  country  of  gardens  and  vineyards. 

I  have  not  been  on  shore :  in  fact,  we  have  not  yet 
had  communication  with  the  Delaware,  as  the  pra- 
tique boat  has  not  returned.  All  the  news  and  letters 
for  her  officers  still  keep  them  in  anxious  suspense. 
Until  the  departure  of  the  Delaware,  there  will  be  such 
constant  business  preceding  the  transfer  of  command 
from  one  commodore  to  the  other,  so  much  etiquette 
and  parade,  and  so  much  preparation  for  her  departure, 
that  I  shall  have  no  time  to  add  to  my  letter.  I  shall 
close,  therefore,  until  the  leisure  and  quiet  that  will  suc- 
ceed. 


MahoD,  January  14tb,  1844. 

At  length  the  Delaware  has  gone,  and  I  have  breath- 
ing time  to  recommence  my  letters.  She  sailed  on  the 
tenth,  and  the  ceremonies  of  parting  were  interesting. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  bright  and  spring-like ;  and 
after  breakfast  we  all  gathered  upon  the  poop  deck  to 
see  her  get  under  weigh.  The  wind  came  in  gentle 
draughts  over  the  green  fields  on  the  northwest,  and 
the  Uttle  bays  were  decorated  with  gayly-painted  boats 
and  feluccas  of  the  Mahonese,  freighted  with  old  and 
young,  who  came  out  to  witness  the  salutes  and  cere- 
monies. The  ancient  city,  with  its  quaint  roofings  and 
antique  spires,  looked  on  with  hundreds  of  eyes  peer- 

Voi.,  I— C 
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ing  from  the  cliff  walks,  the  belvideres,  and  balconies ; 
and  it  was  a  proud  thing  to  see  two  splendid  flag-ships 
of  our  country  exciting  this  homage.  At  9  o'clock,  the 
ensigns  were  hoisted  and  the  bands  of  both  ships  play- 
ed "  Hail  Columbia."  The  Delaware  commenced  un- 
mooring, her  topsails  fell  together  from  the  yards,  and 
presently  she  swung  slowly  in  the  light  wind,  while  all 
the  boats  of  the  ships  lay  on  their  oars  in  a  sort  of  av- 
enue. Officers  of  both  vessels  were  clustered  on  the 
poops,  and  while  the  Delaware  was  slowly  swinging 
round,  the  batteries  of  the  Cumberland  poured  out  the 
commodore's  salute.  Immediately  her  rigging  was 
manned,  and  the  three  cheers  of  the  crew  rang  from 
aloft  and  from  the  decks.  The  Delaware  moved  grace- 
fully over  the  water,  and  as  she  was  about  to  pass 
through  one  of  the  narrow  channel-ways,  her  guns 
boomed  out  the  return  salute,  and  her  men  crowding 
the  spars  and  shrouds,  sent  back  the  loud  cheers  from 
the  "  homeward  bound."  At  the  last  cheer,  hundreds 
of  hats  were  flung  from  the  rigging  and  fell  in  a  cloud 
over  the  ship's  sides.  The  bands  played  "  Home,  sweet 
home,"  and  there  was  amongst  us,  who  were  left  be- 
hind, a  very  general  creepy  and  homesick  sensation 
beating  time  to  the  air. 

The  Cumberland,  now  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  warped  up  to  the  navy- 
yard  immediately  opposite  to  the  town,  where  she  is 
safely  moored ;  the  men  quartered  in  the  ancient  ware- 
houses ;  the  yard  sentinelled  with  marines,  and  the  ship 
a  prey  to  the  overhauling  of  the  boatswain,  carpenters, 
painters,  &c.  Mean- while  I  am  very  comfortably  es- 
tablished with  four  of  my  friends  in  a  house  on  shore, 
belonging  to  Senora  Leocadia  Gomila.  Ndthkig  can 
exceed  the  cleanliness  and  nicety  of  the  place,  and 
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there  is  an  antique  air  to  the  rooms  which  pleases  my 
fancy.  The  walls  are  painted  curiously,  and  the  floors 
of  all  the  houses  are  covered  with  shining  tiles,  which 
in  many  cases  look  like  porcelain;  the  furniture  old 
and  quaint ;  a  cheerful  little  fire  of  olive  roots  blazes  in 
the  front  parlor,  merely  to  correct  the  chill  of  the  floors, 
for  the  weather  is  inexpressibly  beautiful.  A  glass  door 
opens  upon  an  iron  balcony  over  the  Plaza  del  CatTneUf 
as  the  triangular  open  space  is  called.  Handsome 
houses  front  on  the  sides,  and  it  is  the  convenient  cen- 
tre of  what  I  may  call  the  American  quarter. 

The  lessee  of  this  establishment  pays  rent  of  five  dol- 
lars a  month  for  the  whole  three-story  handsome  house, 
with  four  comfortable  rooms  on  each  floor.  She  retains 
the  lower  or  basement  story,  and  we  pay  her  for  the 
remainder  of  the  house,  the  furniture,  linen,  and  towels, 
all  kept  in  order  by  Senoras  Esperanza  and  Maria  (two 
kindly  old  serving  women  of  antiquity  corresponding 
to  the  premises),  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  dollars 
per  month.  Our  boys  from  the  ship  are  one  or  other 
almost  constantly  with  us  to  attend  to  personal  wants, 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  winter  of  comfort  and  rec- 
reation. Water  is  abundant,  every  house  having  a 
stone  cistern.  Our  hostess  will  supply  us  with  bache- 
lor breakfasts  sufficiently  well,  and  the  mess  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  ward-room  at  every  hazard. 

The  walk  to  the  cliff,  and  down  the  zigzag  descent 
to  the  quay  is  a  good  thing  for  us.  We  have  charter- 
ed a  Kttle  ferry-boat  to  be  always  ready  to  convey  us 
on  board,  a  mere  three-minutes  row ;  and  our  Charons, 
who  have  translated  their  Spanish  names  into  "  John 
and  Frank  United -States,"  and  painted  their  boat 
"  Cumberland  "  shall  be  more  particularly  recorded  at 
another  time. 
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And  now  let  us  land  together  on  a  fine  afternoon 
after  dinner  from  the  ship.  We  step  from  the  boat 
upon  the  long,  narrow  quay  which  winds  round  the 
base  of  the  cliffs.  A  range  of  deserted  warehouses 
fronts  the  water,  and  a  few  feluccas  are  moored  along- 
side. Two  or  three  donkeys  ladened  with  wares  crawl 
up  the  zigzag  causeway,  and  following  them,  we  find 
ourselves  presently  on  an  extensive  sort  of  Boulevard, 
which  is  called  the  Miranda,  running  along  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  basin,  and 
fronted  with  walls  and  stone  seats.  We  look  up  at  the 
first  window  under  which  we  arrive,  and  bow  to  the 
Seiioritas ,  par  excellence  the  belles  of  the  squad- 
ron. A  little  later  the  Miranda  will  be  the  promenade, 
and  we  may  meet  the  dark-eyed  and  mantilla'd  dam- 
sels among  the  various  population.  The  cliffs  contin- 
uing towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  are  solidly  built 
over;  and  oriels,  balconies,  and  belvideres  from  the 
heavy  houses  are  admirable  scenes  for  moonlight  flirt- 
ing, guitars,  and  fan  conversations.  At  present,  however, 
we  enter  the  town  at  right  angles  with  the  Miranda, 
through  the  most  marvellously  clean  street,  and  arrive 
immediately  at  the  Plaxa  del  Carmen.  The  posada  and 
billiard-table  of  our  fat  friend  Huot,  an  old  French 
soldier  of  Napoleon,  invite  us  for  half  an  hour ;  the  ex- 
cellent old  host  entertains  us  for  a  few  minutes  with 
some  cunning  legerdemain  ;  and  having  bespoken 
date -fish,  or  woodcock  for  supper,  "we  continue  our 
■walk  through  the  city.  We  pass  an  ancient  Moorish- 
looking  church,  and  continuing  along  the  cleanest  and 
most  massive  of  avenues,  we  airive  at  the  square  of 
the  Cathedral,  in  which  is  one  of  the  largest  organs  in 
the  world,  with  6000  pipes.  A  young  priest  kindly 
consents  to  let  us  hear  it,  and  as  we  sit  under  the  mass- 
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ive  arches,  the  tremendous  volumes  of  sound  shake 
the  walls ;  they  die  away  mto  the  softest  flutes ;  terri- 
ble trumpet  blasts  succeed,  and  distinctly  the  most 
painful  imitation  of  the  human  voice  chants  like  nature 
the  exquisite  strains  of  Bellini. 

Hearken  again  I  the  thunder  roars  and  echoes ;  the 
noise  of  rsdn  is  heard  pelting  the  huge  windows; 
gurgling  of  waters,  and  the  howl  of  winds  are  distinct; 
the  wailings  of  some  wanderers,  who  bide  the  pitiless 
storm,  are  heard  plaintively  in  the  intervals  of  the  gusts, 
and  the  raging  of  the  fiercest  whirlwind  seems  to  shake 
the  very  foundation- vaults  of  the  old  Cathedral.  I  have 
never  known  the  effect  of  music  so  extraordinary. 

We  continue  our  walk  to  an  arabesque-looking 
building  at  the  far  end  of  the  square,  the  City  Hall ; 
and  turning  to  the  right,  we  advance  to  the  cliff,  and 
from  the  walls  of  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac^  at  this  point,  we 
look  immediately  down  upon  the  pretty  harbor.  Re- 
turning, we  pass  through  a  heavy  arch,  and  look  through 
it,  as  through  an  antique  frame,  upon  a  lovely  picture 
of  hUls  and  verdure  across  the  harbour.  We  next  walk 
along  a  handsome  street  in  which  are  the  residences 
of  the  governor,  and  eke  some  nobility ;  they  are  real- 
ly handsome  edifices,  and  are  unique  in  their  painted 
fronts  and  heavy  carved  balconies.  We  arrive  at  a 
descending  exit  from  the  town  to  the  country  on  the 
further  water  sides ;  the  road  is  Alpine,  winding  along 
the  front  of  tall  cliffs,  and  at  every  turn  commanding 
views  of  the  strangely  built  city,  and  the  sloping  pleas- 
mt  meadows  in  the  distance.  We  do  not  descend 
now,  however ;  but  intersecting  the  town  in  another 
direction,  we  arrive  at  the  old  walls  and  Moorish  gate- 
ways, fit  for  whole  volumes  of  antiquaries.  On  every 
side,  as  we  walk  along,  the  utmost  cleanliness  and 
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quiet  prevail ;  the  roll  of  wheels  is  never  heard,  there 
being  but  one  vehicle  which  I  have  yet  seen,  a  diligence 
of  strange  appearance,  which  runs,  or  rather  creeps, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  island.  We  meet  fat-looking 
padres  with  stove-pipe  hats  and  long  black  gowns, 
countrymen  with  laden  donkeys,  Spanish  soldiers,  Ma- 
hon  dandies  with  crimson  Algerine  caps  and  cloaks  with 
fanciful  linings  of  every  colour,  remarkably  fitting 
trowsers,  and  boots  with  two  inches  of  heel,  long  hair 
and  beards,  and  universally  dirty  nails — ^the  only  un- 
neat  objects  in  the  wonderful  cleanliness  of  the  place. 
The  senoritas,  whom  I  should  first  have  mentioned,  are 
dark-eyed  damsels,  with  black  and  embroidered  veils 
hanging  from  the  back  of  the  hair,  black  silk  gowns, 
not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarities ;  and  there  being 
no  trottoirs  in  Mahon,  they  defend  their  feet  with 
wooden  soles,  and  clatter  like  cattle  over  the  stones ; 
otherwise  they  walk  with  the  usual  bustle  and  co- 
quetry of  other  damsels.  Generally,  I  think  they  are 
pretty,  and  I  have  seen  several  faces  of  great  beauty, 
but  the  older  classes  of  people  seem  to  have  no  pre- 
servative of  good  looks. 

We  arrive  again  at  "  Huofs  Comer,"  where  there  is 
a  bevy  of  officers  collected ;  we  inquire  what  is  the 
"  last  brick,''  i.  e.,  last  news  ;  and  sauntering  down  the 
Calle  del  Castillo,  after  a  flirtation  with  the  pretty 
tailoresses  in  Peter  Orfila's  shop,  we  arrive  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  town,  and  the  deep  Bay  of  Calafiguera; 
noble  cliffs,  set  round  with  stone  seats,  and  resorted  to 
by  the  people  in  the  evenings  for  the  beauty  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene.  In  the  deep  glen  the  ships*  bands 
frequently  play,  and  the  place  is  full  of  romance  and 
novelty.  Continuing  our  walk  down  the  shores  of  the 
harbour,  we  come  to  the  village  of  Georgetown^  upon  a 
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romantic  cape  with  solid  quays,  built  by  the  English 
when  in  possession  of  the  island ;  and  there  are  noble 
barracks  and  English  houses,  utterly  deserted.  Beyond 
Georgetown,  or  as  they  call  it  on  the  island  "  San 
Carlos,"  are  the  fortifications,  also  English  and  half 
demolished,  but  wonderful  in  excavations  and  military 
designs.  Half  way  from  Georgetown  back  to  Mahon, 
there  is  a  conspicuous  stone  mansion  on  the  cliffs, 
which  was  built  by  Lord  CoUingwood,  and  for  some 
time  was  his  residence.  The  road  is  English  and  per- 
fect, smooth  as  floors,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  island  to  Ciudadella,  although  the  further  parts 
of  the  road  are  not  so  well  preserved. 

Thus  we  have  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Mahon  in  an 
afternoon  walk.  As  soon  as  we  are  domesticated  a 
little,  we  will  mount,  and  ride  all  over  the  island.  At 
present  let  us  return  to  our  cosy  drawing-room ;  you 
shall  lie  upon  a  sofa  covered  with  brocade,  of  which 
Mrs.  Leocadia  will  supply  you  the  dresses  of  Spanish 
ladies  two  hundred  years  old  perhaps;  that  is,  the 
dresses,  not  the  ladies.  They  make  famous  dressing 
gowns,  especially  the  green  ones — (but  this  is  a  delicate 
subject — I  forgot). 

We  find  one  or  two  of  my  brother  tenants  whose 
duties  permit  them  on  shore  in  turn.  We  will  not  go 
to  the  masquerade  to-night,  and  lighting  candles,  we 
will  tune  our  pipes,  or  light  them,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  sit  over  the  fire  till  bed-time.  We  have  books,  and 
if  the  night  is  bad,  we  vrill  put  the  kettle  on,  and  M.  will 
concoct  his  famous  brew. 

Commend  me  to  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  fiiends  and  comrades  who  have  adopted  me  I 
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Mahoo,  January  19th,  1844. 

These  same  Balearic  islands  have  always  been  very 

provincial  ;    Minorca,  of  the   trio,  more  especially. 

Their  history,  therefore,  is  not  so  minutely  recorded 

as  that  of  the  various  parent  states  to  which  they  were 

subject.     The  Phoenicians  made   settlements  among 

them  at  a  very  early  period.     The  Carthaginians  next, 

and  their  (Jeneral  Mago  founded  the  city  of  Mahon ; 

but  as  Rollin  tells  us  it  is  not  well  known  who  this 

Mago  was,  we  can  not  be  sure  of  the  date.     Possibly, 

he  says,  Mago  was  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  without 

specifying  which  Hannibal ;  most  likely  the  earlier  one 

however,  as  the  great  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  been 

born  here.     The  islands  were  named  Baleares,  from 

the  expertness  of  the  natives  in  the  use  of  slings,  and 

the  Carthaginian  armies   were   very  formidable  with 

these  auxiliaries.     They  were  accustomed  from  infancy 

to  use  the  sling,  and  Rollin  tells  us,  upon  duly  learned 

authorities,  that  the  Balearic  mothers  used  to  place  the 

piece  of  bread  .designed  for  their  children's  breakfast 

upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  the  young  Baleares  had 

to  earn  their  food  by  bringing  it  down  with  their  slings. 

After  the  Punic  wars  they  were  noted  as  pirates, 

and  were  at  length  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 

Metellus,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Balearicus.     At 

the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  they  were  conquered 

by  the  Huns,  and  subsequently  by  the  Moors.     Ma- 
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hon  was  the  depot  of  pirates  during  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  who  cam^  in  person  and  took  posses- 
sion. Soon  after,  the  islands  were  conquered  by  the 
Pisans,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  re- 
mained so  until  1285,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  ArS^on.  Barbarossa,  the  pirate,  figured  in 
Mahon  harbor.  Charles  V.,  in  his  African  expeditions, 
made  Mahon  one  of  his  outfitting  places,  and  alto- 
gether, by  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Historia.  It  is  another  monu* 
ment  of  British  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  was  a 
long  time  their  Malta.  They  took  possession  in  1708, 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession ;  fifty  years 
after.  Admiral  Byng's  misfortunes  were  the  cause  of 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the-  French,  who  re- 
stored it  again  to  England  in  1763.  During  these 
troubles  the  title  of  Viscount  Mahon  was  won  by  an 
English  officer,  and  will  long  commemorate  his  hero- 
ism. It  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earls  of  Stan- 
hope. In  .1782,  after  a  terrible  siege,  the  English  sur- 
rendered to  a  Spanish  army ;  but  sixteen  years  after, 
they  again  took  the  place,  and  in  1802,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain.  Mahon  was 
the  English  depot  during  the  French  wars,  and  a  great 
check  against  the  French  preparations  at  Toulon. 

In  evacuating  the  forts  the  English  blew  up  many 
important  works ;  of  these  the  ruins  are  most  interest- 
bg ;  atxd  rsJst  subterranean  stables,  and  excavated  gal- 
leries, ramparts  and  terraces,  batteries,  and  barracks 
still  existing  and  contrasting  with  Roman,  Moorish, 
Druid,  and  Spanish  monuments,  walls,  towers,  gateways, 
sacrificial  altars,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  domes  and 
paraphernalia  out  of  doors  and  indoors — all  these  things 
make  a  place  of  interest,  and  under  this  present  Minor- 
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can  sky,  and  among  groves  of  orange,  olive,  pomegran- 
ate, and  clusters  of  palms,  rocky  ravines  and  wild 
craggy  glens,  beautiful  vineyards  overhanging  antique 
terraces,  and  a  picturesque  people  in  the  quaint  old 
roadways — such  things  may  rouse  the  saddest  sort  of 
a  man  for  a  time,  and  send  him  tramping  about  the 
country  with  enthusiasm. 

The  population,  not  well  ascertained,  is  about  45,000 
people  for  the  island,  which  is  thirty-three  miles  long, 
and  nine  wide  in  the  middle.  Mahon  contains  15,000 
of  them ;  and  there  are  other  towns,  Ciudadella,  Aleyor, 
M ercadel,  San  Luis,  &c.,  all  which  I  mean  to  visit.  At 
present  great  numbers  of  the  people  are  emigrating  to 
Algiers ;  and  Mahon,  being  exactly  on  the  route  from 
Toulon  to  Algiers,  is  the  frequent  stopping-place  of 
their  troop  ships,  mail  packets,  and  so  forth.  The  Ma- 
honese  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  and  seek 
their  fortunes  under  the  better  auspices  of  the  French. 

Louis  Philippe  desires  Mahon  beyond  every  thing ; 
and  no  doubt  will  ultimately  possess  it.  One  of  his 
mighty  war  steamers,  the  Asmod6e,  is  even  now  in  the 
harbor  with  about  five  hundred  soldiers  on  board,  re- 
turning to  France.  These  are  the  only  opportunities 
we  have  for  our  mails,  and  as  the  vessels  are  generally 
on  their  way  to  Algiers  when  they  stop,  our  letters 
often  take  a  little  foreign  travel  previously  to  their 
Atlantic  embarkations. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Fairfield  came  into  the  har- 
bour and  anchored  near  us.  She  brought  despatches, 
and  business,  and  newspapers,  which  occupied  many 
of  us  nearly  all  the  morning.  After  dinner  a  friend  and 
I  rambled  through  the  navy-yard,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing place.  It  is  at  present  leased  or  lent  to  the  Amer- 
ican navy  agent,  and  solely  used  by  the  American 
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squadron.  The  Cumberland  lies  alongside  tiie  dock, 
completely  unrigged,  topmasts  down,  and  every  thing 
undergoing  absolute  repair. 

The  yard  is  an  island,  shaped  and  built  into  a  regu- 
lar hexagon  (at  least  I  think  the  sides  are  six),  and  con- 
nected with  the  peninsula  which  encloses  the  harbor, 
by  a  drawbridge.  Beyond  this  drawbridge  is  a  large 
enclosed  area,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers  of  an- 
tique device,  and  containing  several  stone  warehouses 
with  cupolas  and  belfries.  The  island  is  the  citadel,  as 
it  were,  of  the  navy-yard :  two  ancient  warder  turrets 
receive  you  as  you  cross  the  bridge,  and  entering,  we 
find  pretty  little  colonnades  half  in  ruins,  on  either  side, 
and  fronting  the  ancient  workshops  and  smithies.  Inter- 
spersed are  the  neatest  little  docks  in  the  world,  extend- 
ing into  the  area  with  Heavy  walled  sides,  and  carved 
sloping  planes  for  the  boats  and  galleys  to  be  hauled 
high  and  dry.  The  pavement  of  the  yard  is  a  rude  mo- 
saic of  crosses  and  fanciful  figures ;  in  the  centre  are 
extensive  store-houses,  and  the  water's  edge  on  all  sides 
is  faced  vrith  admirable  masonry.  Our  men  are  strange- 
looking  incumbents  of  the  place ;  the  armorer  and  smiths 
have  erected  their  furnaces  and  anvils  under  the  ancient 
porticoes ;  the  carpenters  have  their  benches  under  the 
walls ;  rope-makers  at  work  in  the  long  buildings;  blue- 
coated  American  soldiers  are  pacing  their  sentinel  walks 
on  the  defences  of  ages  ago,  and  noble  American  ships 
lie  moored  where  the  galleys  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
emperor  were  equipped. 

Towards  sunset  we  crossed  to  the  city  again  and 
mounted  to  the  Miranda.  Here  was  a  new  scene ;  for 
in  addition  to  the  fancy-looking  groups  of  the  Mahonese, 
there  were  bevies  of  French  Algerine  officers.  The 
French,  with  remarkable  adaptatimness^  as  the  phre-  ^^ 
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nologists  would  term  it,  have  made  a  great  object  in 
AfricaDizing  their  soldiers ;  and  accordingly,  with  the 
aid  of  a  burning  sun,  their  bronzed  features  shaded  by 
beards  au  naturel,  many  of  them  wearing  the  Turkish 
crimson  cap  and  the  general  dress  of  mounted  Alge- 
rines,  the  object  has  been  effected  completely.  Mingled 
with  some  officers  of  this  particular  corps,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  are  more  picturesquely  Algerine  than  the  Algerines 
themselves,  were  others  of  different  regiments  in  fan- 
ciful dresses ;  immense  red  trowsers,  plaited  skirts  to 
their  frocks,  and  perfect  phenomena  of  caps.  I  thought 
there  was  a  quiet  manliness  in  the  appearance  of  our 
officers  contrasted  with  such  fellows,  and  several  times 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  set  my  fortunes  upon 
those  smooth-shaved  Jonathans  in  the  navy-yard  against 
a  whole  phalanx  of  these  Algerine  French — ^beards,  red 
trowsers,  tarbouches,  sacr-r-es,  and  all.  In  the  cafes 
we  found  the  new-comers  at  their  eau  sucre^  demi  toss* 
68,  and  dominos,  as  perfectly  at  home  as  though  Mahon 
were  already  an  appanage  of  the  grand  monarque. 
Beyond  all  people  in  the  world,  the  French  are  the 
best  costumers,  and  as  madame  can  excel  in  the  adjust- 
ment and  expression  of  a  shawl,  so  a  French  soldier 
will  wear  his  adopted  red  skull  cap  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  a  natural  Arab.  As  it  grew  dark  the 
usual  strumming  of  guitars  in  the  streets  was  drowned 
in  the  carols  of  the  gay  soldiers.  "  Marie,  tu  n*es  plus 
ma  bergere,"  sang  a  high  tenor  under  our  windows, 
and  the  base  would  clamor, 

**  Le  vrai  bien  sur  la  terre 
N'est  il  pas  le  platsir !" 

The  masquerade  for  that  evening,  we  were  told, 
would  be  more  animated  than  usual,  and  we  accord- 
ingly went.     Having  no  masks,  we  went  first  as  spec- 
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tators  in  the  boxes,  and  for  a  peseta  (a  franc)  we  were 
accommodated  with  a  bench  in  a  side  box  adjoining 
that  of  the  governor,  whose  excellency  not  being  pres- 
ent, the  chief  of  police  occupied  his  place.  Two  sold- 
iers stood  at  his  door,  and  the  box  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  two  red  curtains,  and  a  looking- 
glass  with  a  pair  of  candles.  The  theatre  is  built  of 
stone— columns,  boxes,  stairways,  and  lobbies ;  wood 
being  out  of  date  and  out  of  the  question.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Tremont.  The  orchestra  were  on  the 
stage,  and  the  pit  being  cleared,  was  a  very  good-shaped 
dancing  saloon  for  two  or  three  hundred  people,  in 
every  sort  of  costume,  and  making  every  sort  of  mer- 
ry. It  was  not  costume  de  rigueur^  however,  and  the 
masqueraders  were  by  no  means  the  merriest.  Among 
the  best,  some  of  the  midshipmen  were  Conspicuous — 
Satans,  Beelzebubs,  and  other  respectable  characters — 
and  their  antics  out-Heroded  the  efforts  of  theMahonese. 
But  all  masquerades. are  alike,  and  this  was  rather  un- 
improved from  the  others  I  had  already  assisted  at^  as 
the  French  say.  Our  ingle-side  with  the  olive  roots 
we  found  preferable. 

This  morning  another  exquisite  day :  and  after  my 
daily  morning  report  to  the  commodore,  I  set  off  with 
a  friend  for  a  ride  to  Castle  San  Felipe.  We  rode 
along  the  causeway  under  the  cliffs  for  half  a  mile,  and 
the  road  winding  along  the  picturesque  cove  of  Cala- 
figuera,  we  mounted  the  cliffs  by  a  path  cut  into  the 
fronts  of  the  rock,  overhanging  the  glens,  and  soon 
gained  a  military  causeway  of  the  English,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  roads.  There  is,  I  believe,  but  one 
vehicle  on  the  island,  the  diligence  rattle-trap  to  Ciu- 
dadella ;  so  there  is  nothing  to  injure  the  road.  It  is 
as  smooth  as  a  stone  floor,  winding  prettily  at  first,  ?ind 
Vol.  I.— D 
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at  the  sides  trenches  are  chiseled  in  the  solid  rock  in 
the  most  perfected  neatness.  This  road  connects 
Georgetown  with  Ciudadella,  thirty-two  miles,  and 
there  is  a  marble  monument  at  the  other  end  of  Mahon, 
erected  to  the  then  governor,  Lord  Kaimes,  who  had 
it  built.  In  the  cliffs  are  innumerable  caves,  some  of 
them  fronted  with  masonry,  which  were  formerly 
dwelt  in  by  the  islanders ;  they  abound  all  over  the 
island,  and  the  rock  is  so  easy  of  shaping  and  excava- 
tion, that  in  cutting  out  the  blocks  of  which  the  towns 
are  built,  the  quarries  are  made  into  handsome  wide 
hulls  and  chambers,  extending  far  into  the  cliffs.  An- 
cient stone  windmills  in  great  numbers  cover  the 
heights,  and  the  most  fantastic  approaches  to  some  of 
them  are  cut  through  the  masses  of  rock. 

We  arrived  first  at  Georgetown,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  and  handsome  stone  parades,  squares,  and 
noble  barracks,  **  now  all  tenantless  save  to  the  cranny- 
ing  wind,**  are  evidences  of  what  the  English  do.  The 
little  town  is  built  over  the  water,  clinging  to  the  cliff, 
with  houses  enough  for  certainly  ten  times  the  pop- 
ulation: the  workmanship,  however,  is  most  admi- 
rable ;  causeways,  stairways  to  the  little  cove,  reser- 
voirs, mighty  terraces,  and  quays,  alongside  of  which 
seventy-fours  can  be  moored.  Fishermen  are  now  the 
occupants,  and  nets,  seines,  twine  makers,  and  feluccas 
are  grouped  together,  where  the  brilliant  garrison  once 
lounged  in  the  evenings. 

The  Castle  of  St.  Philip,  as  it  is  called  in  history, 
comprises  an  immense  extent  of  fortification,'  which  the 
builders  contrived  with  all  the  conveniences  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  place.  Much  has  been  demolished,  but 
much  yet  remains,  and  the  ruins  are  of  fine  barracks 
and  batteries.     We  found  a  Spanish  sergeant  in  com- 
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mahd,  with  nine  fellows  who  might  have  served  with 
FalstaflTs  bullies.  The  old  man  received  us  very  po- 
litely, and  having  tied  our  horses,  we  spent  an  hour  in 
exploring  what  would  interest  military  men  for  a  month. 
Vast  excavated  halls  and  galleries,  defences  of  every 
sort,  and  endless  dismantled  batteries.  At  present  all 
the  guns  have  been  removed,  except  one  battery  which 
commands  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  wjills 
are  scarred  with  shot  and  shells,  and  the  scene  is  high- 
ly interesting  in  all  respects.  We  found  among  some 
tombs  those  of  several  Americans,  who  were  interred 
here  previously  to  the  present  arrangement  which  has 
been  made.  The  situation  commands  fine  water  views ; 
the  grand  cliff  of  Cape  M ola,  the  curiously-formed  har- 
bour, the  deep  coves  and  inlets,  the  wide  sea,  and  the 
ruinous  and  deserted  fortifications.  I  doubt,  from  my 
information  about  Malta,  if  it  ever  can  become  what 
the  English  had  designed  for  Mahon. 

21 5^,  Sunday  morning. — Bright  and  beautiful,  with 
the  Cathedral  and  chapel  bells  summoning  the  dark 
eyes  to  devotion.  The  pavements  resound  with  the 
clatter  of  the  wooden-soled  and  mantilla'd  fair  ones, 
and  the  cloak  linings  of  the  seiiores  flaunt  over  their 
shoulders  more  garishly  than  ever  in  the  Sunday  sun. 
Yesterday  was  the  feast  day  of  San  Sebastiano,  who 
was  canonized  for  waving  his  hand  at  a  great  plague 
which  was  raging,  and  which  ceased  immediately  at 
his  bidding.  The  ceremonies  were  very  elaborate  in 
honor  of  the  day,  and  the  music  in  the  Cathedral  deli- 
cious, with  exquisite  pot-pourris  and  symphonies  on 
the  great  organ.. 

There  was  a  procession  of  the  chief  priests,  bearing 
a  silver  effigy  of  an  arm  and  hand,  which  encases  the 
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skeleton  of  that  member  of  the  saint.  I  followed  them 
about,  and  enjoyed  some  capital  tableaux,  as  the  drum- 
mers, preceding  the  troops  of  padres  richly  attired  and 
armed  with  symbols  and  rich  trinkets,  passed  through 
the  archways ;  the  people  kneeling  and  crossing  them- 
selves, as  the  procession  marched  along,  or  paused  be- 
fore the  shrines  and  crucifixes  which  adorn  the  comers. 
Returning  again  to  the  crowded  Cathedral,  a  venera- 
ble gentleman  ascended  a  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  long 
account  of  the  glories  of  San  Sebastiano.  At  the  end 
of  the  discourse,  which  was  in  Mahonese  (as  much  Ara- 
bic as  Spanish,  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  Spaniard 
even),  he  descended  to  the  foot  of  a  side  altar,  devoted 
to  the  saint,  and  adorned  with  various  representations 
in  wood  and  painting  of  the  glories  of  the  hero.  Here 
he  took  the  silver  arm  and  held  it  for  the  people  to  kiss. 
It  was  curious  to  see  their  eagerness;  old  men  and 
children  crowding  forward,  mothers  holding  up  their 
babes  to  kiss  the  relic,  officers  in  tinsel  and  glitter, 
lovely  women  with  their  mantillas  pushed  aside,  while 
the  glorious  organ  pealed  among  the  vaults,  persuading 
the  miserable  sinners.  Oh !  happiness  to  be  a  Catholic  1 
After  the  ceremonies  R.  and  I  walked  out  into  the 
fields  beyond  the  cliflFs;  we  sat  among  gardens,  and 
lounged  about  ancient  alcoves,  terraces,  vineyards,  and 
luxuriant  gardens.  We  came  through  by-ways,  which 
my  firiend  knew  well,  to  a  secluded  nook  which  contaui- 
ed  a  chapel  picturesquely  built  beside  a  fountain.  The 
water  boiled  up  into  a  stone  reservoir,  one  side  of  which 
is  overhung  vsrith  a  flowery  bank.  Washerwomen  toiled 
at  their  work  merrily,  and  the  echoes  rang  with  their 
mirth.  The  little  stone  chapel  leaning  against  the  cliff 
side  is  painted  fantastically,  and  terraces  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  hang  over  its  roof;  a  deep  glen  extends  be- 
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hind ;  the  faces  of  the  cUfis  are  perforated  with  caverns., 
overhung  with  ivies  and  shrubs,  dwarf  oUves,  and 
flowery  creepers,  and  the  appearance  is  almost  of  a 
grotto.  In  front  is  a  glorious  valley  in  every  luxury 
of  garden  wealth,  and  the  road- way  winds  in  the  dis- 
tance to  the  base  of  the  giant  Mount  Toro.  I  have 
never  been  more  struck  with  a  spot,  and  the  old  chapel 
shall  be  a  favourite  haunt.  I  wish  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered America  in  the  days  of  Methuselah,  that  we 
might  have  some  legends  and  lore  to  make  us  in  love 
with  antiquity ! 

We  continued  our  walk  up  the  glen,  climbing  along 
a  narrow  path  to  the  summit  at  the  far  end,  and  re- 
turned to  town  by  another  road  in  time  for  another 
masquerade. 

To-day  we  have  had  the  usual  church  service  on 
board,  and  I  have  written  you  since.  I  feel  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  Mahon  now,  and  mean  to  make 
some  more  distant  excursions.  The  intercourse  of  the 
society  is  not  comfortable,  from  the  abominable  lan- 
guage, which  is  unwritten,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be 
well  acquired ;  and  to  brush  up  one's  Spanish  would 
scarcely  avajl,  except  among  the  very  upper  classes, 
who,  I  think,  are  not  so  enthusiastic  for  the  Americans ; 
their  incomes  being  fixed,  they  look  a  little  askaunt 
upon  the  lavish  officers,  who  rather  injure  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  market. 

There  are  several  families,  however,  very  hospitable, 
whom  the  officers  cultivate,  and  visit  upon  an  intimate 
footing,  finding  it  very  agreeable.  Several  have  mar- 
ried among  them,  and  there  are  two  or  three  alliances 
pending,  which  will  animate  and  increase  our  inter- 
course with  the  society,  and  upon  better  acquaintance, 
no  doubt  there  will  be  greater  incentives.    At  pres 
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think  the  fault  is  on  our  side,  who  take  no  trouble,  and 
rather  avoid  the  matter. 

The  American  squadron,  I  am  told,  averages  a  circu- 
lation of  about  $150,000  a  year  among  the  people,  and 
the  relief  to  the  lower  classes  is  incalculable,  from  the 
extraordinary  worth  and  scarcity  of  money.  The 
authorities,  also,  are  extremely  inclined  to  the  Ameri- 
cans making  their  d^pot  here,  and  offer  them  every 
facility.  The  repairs  and  refitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
summer's  cruise  render  about  three  months  a  year 
necessary  for  each  ship  at  M ahon,  and  this  period  is 
always  made  to  be  the  season  when  the  climate  ren- 
ders cruising  impossible.  Excellent  order  prevails ;  and 
the  misfortune  of  a  midshipman,  who  was  murdered 
here  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  only  very  unpleasant  event 
in  the  history.  An  affray  with  some  French  soldiers 
was  unlucky,  but  led  to  no  serious  results  subsequent 
ly.  Every  thing  else  has  proved  the  advantages  of 
the  rendezvous  equal  for  both  parties.  Meantime  the 
duties  of  the  officers  meet  with  no  interruption,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  profession  are  quite  as  much 
exercised  in  port  duties  as  at  sea.  No  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  value,  extent,  and  rigor  of  them,  vrithout  wit- 
nessing. 
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Mahon,  February  15th,  1844. 
*  #  * 


We  nave  had  a  succession  of  singular  storms,  violent 
rain  and  hail,  with  terrific  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a 
hurricane  threatening  every  thing,  and  rattling  our  an- 
cient casements  almost  "  to  the  top  of  their  bent."  De- 
licious skies  and  refreshed  atmosphere  have  succeeded, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  twenty  rambles  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.  Among  our  walks  a  favorite  one  has  been 
to  some  remains  of  Druid  worship,  which  are  very  in- 
teresting. The  altars  or  sacrificial  stones  are  perfect, 
being  a  huge  slab  of  granite-looking  stone,  balanced 
upon  the  edge  of  another  upright  one,  and  seeming  as 
if  a  breath  would  topple  them  over.  The  upright  slab 
is  about  eight  feet  high,  six  wide,  and  about  a  foot 
thick,  upon  which  is  poised  the  altar  stone  of  the  same 
dimensions,  except  in  thickness,  which  is  double.  There 
are  two  of  these  strange  relics,  and  in  front  of  each  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  towers  standing  yet  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  and  in  such  position  with  regard  to  the 
altars  that  they  may  have  been  pedestals  for  the  ima- 
ges before  which  the  sacrifices  were  made.  I  send  you 
a  sketch  of  one  which  is  our  favourite  resort,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town.  Antiquaries  might  indulge  in  the 
most,  delightful  reveries ;  Monkbams  might  be  forever 
fearless  of  Edie,  for  certainly  there  is  nobody  **  to  ken 
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the  biggin  o't."  Coins  and  curiosities  are  constantly 
discovered,  and  I  have  visited  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  antiquities  of  a  Mahon  gentleman,  v^rho,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  monuments. 

Minorca  is  an  exhausted  Spanish  province,  v^rhich, 
since  the  departure  of  the  English,  has  remained  stag- 
nant. All  current  is  dammed  up,  and  the  very  fount- 
ains of  enterprise  and  animation  are  closed  by  a  dead 
weight  of  oppression.  Its  antiquities  -fuid  history  are 
interesting,  its  climate  to  me  delicious,  and  its  harbours, 
vegetation,  and  fertility  would  make  it  a  gem  for  other 
possessors.  But  every  thing  Spanish,  it  appears  to  me, 
has  lost  the  power  of  improvement ;  at  least  this  whole 
island,  population,  mode  of  husbandry,  domestic  com- 
forts, state  of  mind,  religion,  or  education,  every  thing 
social  or  political,  is  two  hundred  years  behind  the 
present  age  in  prosperous  countries.  I  have  traversed 
tlie  island  in  every  direction,  and  I  will  give  you  a  lit- 
tle narrative  of  a  horseback  journey  of  three  days 
which  R.  and  I  made  together  last  week,  and  which 
embraces  pretty  nearly  the  whole  extent. 

We  provided  ourselves  with  a  couple  of  tolerable 
hacks,  which,  with  a  few  others,  are  kept  chiefly  for 
the  officers,  and  are  branded  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  up  to 
No.  0, 1  think,  for  tax  regulations.  We  bestrode  No.  2 
and  No.  8  with  satisfaction,  and  our  buckram  suits  be- 
ing gladly  exchanged  for  the  present  for  comfortable 
mufti  with  capacious  pockets,  containing  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  flask  of  comfortable,  we  commenced  our  tour  one 
bright  morning,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  be  saying 
to  every  other  thing,  "  How  happy  we  are  P  Having 
got  out  of  a  crowd  of  beggars  who  are  always  cluster- 
ed about  the  haunts  of  the  Americans,  and  who,  on  this 
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occasion,  were  collected  in  the  **  Plaza  del  Carmen,''  in 
consequence  of  a  venerable  senor  having  made  a  vow 
to  the  Virgin  during  an  illness  some  years  ago,  that  if 
he  were  permitted  to  live  he  would  give  each  beggar 
a  piece  of  bread  on  every  Friday  (t  believe  he  has 
commuted  the  gift,  however,  into  its  value  in  copper, 
and  on  every  Friday  each  miserable  creature  receives 
a  little  coin  equivalent  to  about  one  fifth  of  a  federal 
cent) ;  having  escaped  through  this  melancholy  con- 
gregation, we  hurried  down  the  cliff  sides,  and  soon 
herein  the  free  and  glorious  country.  R.  is  a  prince 
of  companions,  and  I  saw  at  once  I  was  going  to  have 
what  they  call  in  Massachusetts  a  nice  time. 

The  road  I  have  already  described.  We  galloped 
pest  the  old  tumble-down  diligence,  a  nondescript  ve- 
hicle tied  with  ropes  to  four  tall  mules,  and  conducted 
ly  a  red-belted  biped,  who  sat  over  the  swingle-tree. 
Irwas:  in  error  when  I  said  this  was  the  only  vehicle 
(m  the  island :  there  is  another,  a  private  equipage  be- 
kknging  to  the  dowager  Countess  of****,  equally  non- 
descript, and  similarly  fastened  to  two  mules.  Having 
pttjBsed  the  first  of  these  equipages,  we  crossed  an  arch- 
ed bridge,  and  galloped  into  a  summer-looking  country, 
fiUed  with  novelty  and  interest,  at  least  to  R.  and  me, 
who  are  both  a  little  "  entusymusical."  We  met  don- 
keys in  droves  of  five  and  six,  laden  even  to  breaking 
down,  with  every  variety  of  vegetable  and  fruit  com- 
modity ;  also,  panniers  filled  up  with  olive  roots  and  brush, 
which  we  buy  for  fuel  by  the  pound.  Indeed,  every 
thing  is  sold  by  weight,  and  you  would  pay  for  a  mus- 
lin gown  by  the  pound.  A  quintal  (about  130  pounds) 
of  the  olive  roots  (which,  by-the-by,  are  very  pretty 
materials  for  little  cabinets  and  boxes)  is  sold  for  one 
peseta  and  a  quarter,  about  twenty-five  cents. 
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To  return  to  the  road,  however,  the  said  donkeys  are 
laden  with  the  produce  generally  of  a  rich  country, 
which,  cultivated  with  great  though  ignorant  pains,  fiir- 
ninhes  a  cheap  and  luxurious  market  R.  had  read 
somewhere  that  it  was  not  very  unusual  for  the  ploughs 
in  Minorca  to  be  drawn  by  a  donkey  and  hog  yoked 
together,  and  we  looked  very  sharply  for  such  a  pic- 
ture. An  officer  who  has  been  very  much  in  Mahon 
tolls  me  he  has  seen  it.  I  believe  that  a  lion  and  a  lamb 
may  have  lain  down  together,  and  I  have  seen  a  cat 
and  a  pig  play  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  IcLst  tag;  but 
1  can  scarcely  believe  in  hogs  being  equally  accom- 
plinhed  with  donkeys. 

We  saw  twenty  little  roadside  scenes  for  sketchers 
— foimtains  and  reservoirs,  antique  shrines  and  stone 
crosses,  graperies,  terraces,  quaint  cottages,  and  simple 
countrymaidens  cheerfully  greeting  us  with  ever-ready 
"Buon'ia  tengel"  the  Mahonese  for  "Buenos  di^ts  tenga 
usted." 

Dut  without  more  delay,  let  us  gallop  eight  miles  over 
the  old  causeway,  and  turn  down  a  rugged  lane  on  the 
loft  to  ride  through  and  take  a  glimpse  of  the  little  town 
of  Aleyor ;  a  village  of  two  or  three  hundred  houses, 
which  at  home  would  be  a  long  straggling  street,  but 
here  gathered  together  in  neat  cottages  of  painted  stone 
and  red  tiled  roofs  under  the  shadow  of  a  huge  spured 
church,  the  genius  of  the  place.  We  rode  through  it 
and  about  it,  and  then  scampered  away  for  Mt.  Toro, 
which  stands  a  huge  and  lonely  spectre  of  "orders 
gray,"  three  or  four  miles  further,  its  ancient  monas- 
tery and  church  capping  its  very  top-point  It  is  the 
only  very  great  elevation  on  the  island,  and  in  clear 
weather  is  seen  from  far  at  sea.  English  geographers 
give  the  height  at  nearly  5000  feet,  but  I  think  this 
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must  be  exaggeration.  We  gained  its  summit  by  wind- 
ing around  its  sides  on  a  well-built  path,  and  on  the  top 
we  found  the  telegraph-keeper  housed  among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  monastery,  in  a  narrow  little  cabin,  with  his 
aged  mother  and  young  wife  to  make  him  happy  in  his 
hermitage.  They  welcomed  us  very  cordially,  offer- 
ing us  Mahon  wine,  and  sausages  (sobr'asados),  oranges, 
&c.,  and  saying,  in  Spanish,  ''  Casa  chica,  corazon 
grande,"  **  big  hearts  in  small  houses."  The  monas- 
tery, of  great  extent,  was  built  many  hundred  years 
ago,  and  its  walls  are  worthy  of  a  castle.  The  chapel, 
in  tolerable  preservation,  is  very  pretty,  with  altars,  and 
pictures,  font,  and  tesselated  floor,  all  of  the  olden  time. 
In  front  is  a  well-paved  court,  with  a  deep  cistern,  and 
surrounded  by  the  ancient  cloisters  and  walls.  Mount- 
ing a  turret  upon  which  the  telegraph  is  contrived,  we 
had  the  famous  view,  embracing  the  whole  island 
spread  out  like  a  topographical  chart,  with  its  shadings 
and  coast  lines,  towns  and  cultivated  lands.  Majorca 
on  the  south,  and  on  all  sides  the  glad  waters  of  the 
dark  blue  sea.  Immediately  under  us  was  Mercadel, 
a  curiously  compact  little  town  in  which  we  were  to 
pass  the  night.  The  day  was  exquisite,  and  if  the 
world  were  not  round,  I  don't  know  what  we  should  not 
have  seen. 

We  leaned  over  the  parapet  listening  to  the  pleas- 
ant tales  of  our  guide  or  host,  who,  delighted  with  the 
unusual  company  of  visiters,  recounted  to  us  the  tradi- 
tions and  legend  of  the  ruins.  By  much  questioning 
and  repetition  I  contrived  to  understand  what  I  have 
since  also  heard  from  others.  Some  monks  were  com- 
manded in  a  dream,  ages  ago,  to  build  a  monastery  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Toro,  which  at  that  time  had  never 
been  ascended.    It  is  a  mass  of  rock  and  steep  moss- 
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banks,  and  the  enthusiasm  must  have  been  great  to  en- 
able the  fathers  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  erect  so 
vast  a  building  on  so  high  a  summit.  They  formed  a 
procession,  however,  to  explore,  and  having  clambered 
half  way  up,  encountered  a  precipitous  wall  barrier, 
which  threatened  despair  to  their  efforts*  They  were 
about  to  return,  baffled  and  dejected,  when  a  mighty 
bull,  with  silver  horns  and  hoofs,  sprung  from  a  cavern 
and  butted  the  rock ;  it  opened  like  the  cave  of  the 
forty  thieves,  the  bull  dissappeared  through  the  breach, 
and  the  good  padres  without  further  difficulty  clamber- 
ed along  to  the  top.  This  pass  of  the  Bull,  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  mountain,  is  very  curious ;  a  narrow 
fissure  through  upright  peaks  on  the  mountain  side, 
which  could  be  defended  by  ten  men  against  a  hun- 
dred. The  mountain  is  nearly  conical  in  shape,  and 
the  platform  on  the  apex  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
monastery. 

But  we  must  hurry  down  to  the  valley  again,  an(J 
scamper  away  along  a  side  lane  to  M ercadel ;  a  little 
wo&Z-looking  village,  with  a  huge  church  in  the  midst, 
and  some  anciwit  reservoirs  and  walls.  We  galloped 
into  the  streets,  astonishing  the  natives  with  the  un- 
usual clatter,  and  dismounted  at  a  little  ipn,  whi^e  we 
contrived  to  make  ourselves  understood  as  being  very 
hungry.  Having  found  out  the  capacities  of  the  larder, 
and  having  seen  our  faithful  nags  well  hiddoi  ii^  a  don- 
key hut,  end  supplied  with  chaff  and  beans,  in  want  of 
better  things,  we  took  refuge  in  a  little  parlour,  with 
two  little  dens  communicating  and  containing  beds. 
Dinner  being  necessarily  delayed,  however,  we  made 
the  best  of  time ;  we  strolled  through  the  oddities  of 
the  town  and  to  the  church,  where  we  found  two  padres 
chanting  away  without  any  listeners.     Behind  the  ial- 
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tar  was  a  piece  of  theatre  scenery,  representing  a  cow- 
shed, with  a  pasteboard  jackass  in  the  middle  and  large 
as  life,  a  manger,  and  several  bundles  of  clean  straw. 
Some  pasteboard  shepherds  were  gazing  upon  the  in- 
fant Saviour  lying  in  the  straw,  and  exquisitely  dress- 
ed in  a  brocade  slip  and  white  silken  tucker.  The 
Virgin  bent  over  in  yellow  ribands  and  red  gown. 

We  dined  lustily  upon  chops  and  eggs,  country  wine, 
and  delicious  chocolate,  and  the  evening  being  a  little 
chilly,  we  were  compelled  to  order  a  brassero,  or 
brazier  of  charcoal,  with  which  the  benighted  people 
comfort  themselves,  in  lieu  of  iiigle  sides.  *  *  * 
At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  my  fnend  was  holding 
my  head  and  trying  to  rouse  me  to  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety. The  brazier  had  wellnigh  finished  matters ;  I 
was  excessively  sick  and  stupefied  for  two  hours,  un- 
able to  swallow  any  thing,  and  longing  for  the  air.  At 
eleven  I  was  just  well  enough  for  the  saddle,  and,  ex- 
cepting a  dull  headache,  I  enjoyed  the  sixteen  miles  to 
Ciudadella  like  resuscitation. 

In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  entered  the  gates.  The 
walls  are  the  best  built  town  walls  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
gates,  of  immense  proportions,  are  carved  and  emblazon- 
ed with  heraldry  designs.  Neat  little  sentry  towers 
adorn  the  angles,  and  through  the  deep  embrasures  we 
could  see  the  grass-plats  on  the  summit.  We  rode 
through  and  about  the  town,  and  to  the  capes  of  the 
harbour,  where  there  is  a  fine  old  miniature  castle.  The 
harbour  is  a  deep  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  town  is  built  on  the  clifis,  and  the  water- 
terraces  and  batteries  have  "all  the  neatness  and  finish 
of  a  royal  castle.  At  the  **  Sint4s"  Inn  we  had  a  fire- 
place, soup,  fish,  partridges,  and  chocolate,  and  three 
attempts  at  undrinkable  wine.     In  the  pleasant  even- 
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ing  a  walk  around  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  was 
enchanting ;  the  circumference  is  perhaps  a  mile  and 
a  half.  We  descended  into  the  town,  and  explored  the 
narrow  little  passages,  resounding  with  the  usual  twang 
of  guitars  and  clattermg  castanets.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  superb ;  one  especially  of  a  nobleman,  which  is 
palace-like,  with  its  wide  porte  cocKere  and  court.  We 
made  acquaintance  with  two  or  three  shopkeepers,  by 
looking  for  castanets,  and  saw  several  dark-eyed  houris. 
At  one  end  of  the  town  we  found  some  ragged  sentinels 
on  post,  and  a  few  dismounted  guns  over  the  noble 
gates ;  and  in  front  of  a  sort  of  place  d!armes^  some 
balconied  and  verandah'd  mansions ;  the  very  scenes 
for  mantillas  and  serenade. 

Next  morning  was  like  to-day ;  a  sky  as  cloudless, 
a  great  glittering  sun,  and  the  gentlest  of  airs  coming 
straight  from  the  orange  groves  of  Majorca,  whose 
bold  outline  we  could  see  over  the  waves.  I  jumped  up 
vastly  different  from  the  preceding  morning.  "  Ecco! 
ridente  il  cielo  !"  and  the  rooms  rang  with  the  steh-nur- 
auf'ings  which  I  made  against  R.'s  inclinings,  reclinings. 
A  demi-cold  bath,  broiled  fish  with  good  coffee,  and  we 
had  courage  for  the  field.  Purses  out,  we  summoned 
the  hostess,  a  perfect  horror  of  a  wretch,  with  a  voice 
like  a  "  she-bear  in  a  bronchitis,"  and  an  impudent  nose- 
expression,  the  like  of  which  can  not  be  described.  It 
is  impossible  for  Americans  even  to  hope  to  pay  fairly 
for  any  thing  on  the  island;  but  our  understandings 
were  positively  insulted  on  the  present  occasion,  when 
the  creature  informed  us  of  seven  dollars  being  required 
for  the  "  lawing"  of  a  day's  entertainment  I  took  it 
for  granted  she  was  lunatica,  and  so  put  half  of  her  de- 
mand on  the  table.  Such  an  uproar  as  followed  you 
can  not  imagine.     R.  held   his  sides  with  laughter, 
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while  with  a  flow  of  Spanish  and  Mahonese  which 
astonished  myself^  I  upbraided  her  at  every  interval 
of  her  almost  breathless  tirade,  and  threatened,  if  she 
were  not  silent,  to  appeal  to  the  alcalde.  For  the  same 
things  at  Mercadel  exactly,  except  the  partridge,  we 
had  paid  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  she  would  not  be 
content  with  more  than  double.  But  resolving  not  to 
be  pilfered,  we  descended « to  the  court,  and  found  a 
huge  anthropophagos-looking  fellow,  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  abet  the  robbery.  We  bade  the  woman 
have  our  horses  brought  out,  when  the  burly  fellow  in- 
terposed, "  No,  senor,  not  until  she  is  paid."  My  friend 
being  very  resolved,  said  to  me,  **  Tell  that  big  fellow 
to  stand  from  before  the  door."  He  had  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  door  which  led  to  the  stables,  but  as  we 
advanced  together,  he  slunk  away,  and  we  were  at  lib- 
erty to  lead  forth  our  steeds  like  knights  of  old. 

As  we  returned  with  them  through  the  hall,  the  man 
showed  a  disposition  again  to  stop  us,  but  R.  quietly 
put  his  hand  away  from  the  bridle,  and  we  rode  forth 
at  once.  At  Mercadel  we  related  the  anecdote  to  our 
kind  hostess  there,  who  had  been  very  solicitous  about 
the  brassero  business,  and  she  congratulated  us  on  re- 
sisting the  cheat. 

***** 

20th. — Last  day  of  Carnival,  and  the  whole  mad  world 
are  abroad  mopping,  mowing,  mumming,  and  masking 
in  all  the  nondescript  foolery  of  the  season.  Dancing 
in  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  every  sort  of  frolic  and 
fun.  Comedy  in  the  evening  till  nine  at  the  theatre,  and 
then  masquerading  until  morning.  At  the  last  days  of 
Carnival  the  better  classes  of  people  joined  the  throng, 
and  the  scene  was  amusing.  Meantime  we  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  society,  and  have  given 
E2 
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a  fancy  ball.  We  hired  some  tolerably  large  public 
rooms,  borrowed  Jemmy  Huot's  looking-glasses,  and 
hung  the  halls  with  flags  and  bunting  very  tastefully. 
The  ship's  band  and  a  handsome  supper-table  won  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens.  We  had  the  officers  of  the 
French  corvette,  the  Exp^ditif^  and  some  very  capital 
and  well-sustained  characters  by  all  parties,  especially 
by  the  officers  of  the  Fairfield.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  wife  of  the  governor,  and  a  longer  contradanza 
with  Seiiorita  V .  R.'s  Dr.  Pangloss  was  admira- 
ble ;  and  R.'s  clerical  gentleman  Xo  the  life.  S.'s  Paul 
Pry  also  was  as  good  as  any  thing,  and  a  barrel  of  hot 
whiskey,  punch  walked  about  the  rooms,  administering 
itself,  and  much  escorted  and  attended  to. 

March  3rf,  Sunday. — A  quiet  uniform  life  for  a  fort- 
night, comfortable,  and  without  any  accidents  beyond 
walks  and  talks,  rides,  dinners,  and  books.  We  shall 
sail  in  a  few  days  for  Toulon,  and  we  break  up  our 
establishment  on  shore  on  the  eighth.  The  frigate  is 
now  in  every  item  perfect  as  a  ship.  She  has  dropped 
down  to  her  first  anchorage,  and  sits  in  the  pretty  Uttle 
cove  a  thing  to  wonder  at.  The  ward-room,  all  in  vir- 
gin white,  is  quite  a  handsome  apartment,  and  every 
corner  of  the  ship  has  undergone  the  most  thorough 
overhauling.  The  Fairfield  has  gone  to  Gibraltar,  and 
we  expect  the  Columbia  next  month. 
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March  15th,  at  Sea,  off  Toulon. 

We  sailed  from  Mahon  on  the  11th  under  the  most 
promising  auspices,  but  had  scarcely  doubled  Cape 
Mola  before  the  wind  roared  and  raged,  and  we  had 
a  gale  until  now.  March  is  March  over  the  world,  and 
you  know  my  spite  against  it  is  special  and  personal. 

The  last  days  in  Mahon  were  quiet  and  peaceful, 
during  which  we  made  a  visit  to  the  famous  lazaretto, 
a  wonderful  place,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  best 
contrived  in  the  world.  But  I  am  weary  of  Mahon, 
and  next  season  we  will  go  to  the  lazaretto  together. 


TouloD,  March  19tb,  1844. 
Wb  took  a  fresh  fair  wind  yesterday  morning,  and 
entered  this  superb  harbour  by  eight  o'clock.  The 
approach  to,  and  whole  outline  pf  the  coast,  are  mag- 
nificent, and  the  harbour,  set  in  lofty  hills,  faced  with 
castles  and  battlements,  is  glorious.  Eguilette,  Mal- 
bousquet,  and  other  fortresses  commemorating  the  first 
appearance  of  Napoleon,  and  the  terrible  history  and 
atrocities  of  the  victorious  Republicans,  the  chivalry  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  awful  conflagration  of  the 
fleet  And  yet,  how  like  a  phoenix  is  this  French  navy ! 
Superb  fleets  of  two  and  three  deckers  are  anchored 
around  us,  and  the  gigantic  arsenals  of  Toulon  resound 
with  bustle  and  industry. 
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The  views  about  are  very  fine:  the  fortified  city  on 
the  shore  and  at  the  base  of  the  mighty  peaks  of  Mont 
Faron,  alpine  clifis  which  tower  over  the  valleys,  and 
whose  summits  and  sides  are  armed  with  castles  and 
defences :  a  narrow  and  fertile  neck  of  land  extends 
like  a  protecting  arm  around  a  hundred  ships  of  war, 
and  the  great  masses  of  dock- walls,  quays,  ship-houses, 
foundries,  and  batteries  line  the  margin  of  the  deep 
curve.  Opposite  are  country  views,  interspersed  with 
forts,  towns,  ancient  towers,  and  ruins. 
^  I  went  on  shore  immediately  after  the  salutes,  with 
Mr.  F.,  to  take  the  commodore's  compliments  to  the 
maritime  prefect,  the  famous  Admiral  Baudin.  We 
landed  within  a  large  dock,  at  a  noble  quay  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  port,  and  fronted  with  hand- 
some shops  and  cafes.  Every  thing  is  naval  and  mili- 
tary, and  all  the  parade  and  circumstance  of  French 
garrison  duty.  The  appearance  of  the  city  is  fine ;  it 
is  admirably  built;  and  if  French  people  by  any  possi- 
bility could  be  clean,  Toulon  would  be  a  charming 
place.  The  costumes  of  the  peasants  (of  Provence, 
you  know)  are  unique,  the  market  places  are  amusing 
scenes,  and  a  more  absolute  appearance  of  health  can 
not  be.  We  went  first  to  the  American  consul,  and 
found  old  Mr.  Trouchet  the  very  ideal  of  a  French  old 
gentleman.  His  son  accompanied  us  to  the  admiral's 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city.  We  found  the  palace  of 
the  prefect  fronting  on  a  very  handsome  square,  with 
fine  ranges  of  buildings  on  either  side,  and  the  walks 
shaded  by  noble  elms.  Troops  paraded,  and  as  we 
entered  the  court-yard,  sentinels  saluted  us.  A  hand- 
some traveling  chariot  was  at  the  principal  door,  and 
we  ascended  to  the  apartments  of  the  prefect.  We 
found  the  admiral  sitting  at  a  large  writing-table  spread 
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with  papers  and  despatches  in  neat  order :  the  apart- 
ment was  a  well-equipped  cabinet-looking  room,  with 
charts  and  plans  hung  upon  the  walls ;  and  we  were 
welcomed  by  a  fine-looking  old  man  of  60,  who  ad- 
vanced with  great  courtesy,  and  received  us  with  a 
shake  of  his  left  and  only  hand.  His  right  arm  was 
shot  away  at  the  bombarding  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa 
(I  think),  and  a  stump  hung  from  the  shoulder,  with  the 
sleeve  hooked  up  over  the  breast  of  his  uniform.  As 
he  advanced  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  finer  portrait 
of  an  officer.  He  speaks  English  perfectly,  and  con- 
versed with  great  affability.  We  sat  half  an  hour,  and 
on  taking  leave,  he  informed  us  he  was  about  to  go  to 
Paris  immediately,  and  must  defer  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  commodore  until  his  return.  He  is  a  very  hand- 
some likeness  of  Mr.  Clay,  with  a  fresh  English  com- 
plexion, tall  and  stately,  and  elegant  in  his  manner. 
Never  were  elevated  station  and  rank  more  gracefully 
filled,  and  yet,  strange  connection  of  fortunes,  he  has  a 
near  relative  a  common  sailor  in  one  of  our  ships,  the 
Fairfield ;  and  he  is  here  a  prince  almost  in  Toulon. 
Strange  destinies!  or,  rather,  strange  differences  in 
human  energies  and  mind,  which  create  destinies  I 
**  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,"  were 
the  words  of  the  wisest  of  poets  in  the  mouth  of  a 
wise  Roman. 

It  rained  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  I  am  now  to  make 
the  best  of  this  beautiful  morning. 
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Toulon,  March  2l8t,  1844. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  R.  and  M.  and  I  went 
on  shore  to  take  a  tramp  over  the  whole  city.  We 
Jlannied  from  ten  until  half  past  one,  ransacking  the 
place  for  all  that  it  contains  of  antiquity  and  curiosity. 
We  did  much  shopping,  also,  of  various  sorts,  and  re- 
plenished our  St.  George  of  Burgundy,  the  most  agree- 
ble  red  wine  I  ever  drank.  Toulon  reminds  me  much 
of  Gibraltar;  a  lofty  mountain  of  gray  rock  towers 
over  its  walls  in  the  same  way,  and  the  warlike  every 
thmg  which  fills  the  place  is  only  nationally  different. 
The  fortifications  and  walls  of  Toulon  are  on  an  enor- 
mous scal0,  and  the  cliff  of  Mount  Faron  is  armed  at 
every  shelf  and  angle ;  the  water  batteries,  the  fleets, 
and  tho  not^  of  preparation,  look  as  if  great  expeditions 
Were  in  prosecution,  and  the  prisoner  Algerines  and 
French  African  troops  explain  why  Toulon  has  be- 
pome  the  greatest  naval  depot  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
arpenal^,  and  at  work  in  the  harbours,  and  on  the  quays, 
are  no  less  than  4000  cOnyicts  in  chains,  with  gray 
and  yellow  uniforms  and  villanou?  countenances. 
About  8000  free  workmen  in  addition  are  employed 
within  the  walls  of  the  arsenal,  and  the  scene  of  indus- 
try, and  grand  undertaking,  and  mighty  docks  and 
workshops,  is  most  imposing.  Apart  from  the  arsenal 
and  quay,  which  is  peopled  with  sailors  and  navy  offi- 
cers, the  town  and  fortifications  are  appropriated  to 
the  troops  and  braves^  and  every  thing  is  military. 

Thpre  are  three  interesting  associations  with  Napo* 
leon.  One  I  have  already  alluded  to— his  first  essay 
in  arms.  Another  ip  an  old  dismasted  frigate  which 
is  moored  just  within  the  water-gates  of  the  basin,  and 
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carefully  roofed  over  and  painted.  She  is  the  "  Muiron," 
with  inscription  in  large  characters  on  the  stem,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Cette  fregate,  prise  a  Venise  est  celle  qui  a 
ramenee  Napoleon  d'Egypte."  Every  boat  which 
passes  from  the  men-of-«war  to  the  town  must  go  im- 
mediately under  the  stem  of  the  Muiron.  We  visited 
her  and  saw  Napoleon's  cabins.  The  hold  of  the 
Muiron  at  present  is  a  dungeon  for  the  formats,  or  gal- 
ley slaves,  who  misbehave. 

The  third  association  with  the  Emperor  is  a  stately 
frigate,  at  present  moored  alongside  the  Cumberland. 
She  is  in  deep  mourning,  painted  entirely  black,  and  has 
the  distinction  of  having  brought  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon to  France.  The  "  Belle  Poule"  is  the  pride  of 
French  frigates. 

The  most  interesting  scenes  in  Toulon  are  seen  from 
our  own  quarter-decks,  or  in  our  boat  excursions  among 
the  fleet  and  curves  of  the  harbour.  Fleet  parades  and 
exercises,  men-of-war  evolutions,  boat  squadrons,  the 
troops  exercising  on  shore,  landing  of  detachments 
from  the  fleet,  rolling  of  musketry  from  the  hills,  mock- 
fights,  and  all  the  general  interest  of  a  joint  army  and 
fleet  among  interesting  and  picturesque  scenes ;  a 
beautifully  variegated  country,  adorned  with  the  most 
picture-like  of  all  the  arts  of  man,  towers  and  castles, 
and  monuments  of  war.  In  the  elegant  cafes  we  meet 
none  but  military  people,  and  it  is  interesting  to  look 
upon  the  character.  At  the  Opera  we  are  seated  in  a 
sort  of  omnibus  box,  with  no  dresses  but  uniforms  and 
beards.  I  think  we  are  treated  with  great  courtesy 
every  where.  Distinguished  admirals  and  officers  have 
visited  the  ship.  Of  female  society  there  is  none  in 
Toulon,  and  although  the  exchange  of  courtesy  among 
the  men  has  been  confined  to  mere  visits,  I  think  I 
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have  seen  in  all  things  great  show  of  respect  One  lit- 
tle circumstance  at  the  shops  is  worth  mentioning  as 
illustratmg  the  dijflTerence  of  the  feeling  towards  the 
Americans  and  English.  Several  prints  are  exposed 
in  the  windows,  very  graphic  of  naval  fights ;  and 
among  them  we  find  American  frigates  whipping,  with 
all  facility,  English  seventy -fours  and  hundred -gun 
ships  I 

To-night  they  sing  the  Barber  of  Seville  at  the  Opera- 
house;  quite  a  pleasant  little  theatre.  The  corps  is 
not  very  distinguished,  but  I  have  a  curiosity  to  see  a 
French  Figaro.     The  last  was  Tamburini ! 


Toulon,  March  27th,  1844. 
The  commodore  and  purser  have  gone  to  Marseilles 
on  business  with  the  navy  agent.  I  have  busied  my- 
self greatly  with  Toulon  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  accompanied  the  captain  on  a  tour 
of  sight-seeing  through  the  grand  naval  arsenal.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  details  of  what  neither  of  us 
can  have  very  perfect  comprehension.  The  extent 
and  grandeur  of  the  place  amazed  me  very  much ;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  very  look  of  a  French  navy- 
man  which  carries  conviction  of  their  never  being  up 
to  the  sea.  The  most  extraordinary  efforts,  discipline, 
improvements,  and  activity  have  made  their  present 
navy  establishment  gigantic  in  stature;  but  there  is 
something  in  an  American  or  English  sailor  which  is 
native,  and  naturally  nautical — ^beyond  attainment  or 
imitation.  Another  war  with  England  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  produce  other  Aboukirs  and  Trafalgars ;  but 
who  can  tell  what  that  yet  other  war  vrill  produce, 
when  modem  American  ships  are  to  encounter  those 
of  a  same  species. 
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We  spent  the  morning  among  the  tremendous  en- 
gmes  and  docks,  and  interestmg  museum,  and  after- 
ward we  all  dmed  with  the  captain,  and  went  to  the 
Opera. 

Yesterday  R.  and  R.  and  I  spent  the  day  in  a  little 
French  travel,  visiting  Hyeres,  the  great  English  re- 
sort in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  all  my  acquaintance 
with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  no  parallel  to 
Hyeres.  We  found  saddle  horses  out  of  the  question, 
and  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  banquette  of  the 
diligence.  At  a  very  early  hour  we  were  at  the  dili- 
gence rendezvous,  which  your  recollections  of  similar 
scenes  will  readily  present  to  you.  We  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conducteur,  a  pleasant,  merry  Pro- 
ven9al,  very  communicative  and  joyous,  and  having 
mounted  to  our  throne,  we  rumbled  through  the  streets 
and  tremendous  gates  into  the  pretty  faubourgs.  In  a 
wide  Champs  de  Mars  beyond  the  walls,  we  found  troops 
m  exercise,  and  passing  through  a  straggling  suburb, 
we  soon  arrived  among  fields^  and  vineyards,  and 
variety,  which  make  the  drive  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
France.  The  road  lay  through  luxuriant  and  fertile 
country ;  a  long  level  plain  of  olive  groves  and  vine- 
yards, interspersed  with  noble  old  chateaux,  little  emi- 
nences capped  with  towers  and  ruins  of  feudal  gran- 
deur, ancient  castles,  and  monasteries.  On  the  left 
were  the  Maritime  Alps,  ending  in  the  tremendous 
peak  of  Mount  Faron  and  other  sudden  ridges  of  rock, 
contrasting  with  the  green  fertility  of  the  plain ;  on  the 
right  the  sea  and  the  harbours  added  incomparable 
variety. 

Half  way  we  passed  through  the  town  of  La  Valette, 
and  enjoyed  ever  various  scenery  until  arriving  at 
Hyeres.  From  its  position  in  regard  to  mountains  on 
Vol.  L— F 
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the  north,  and  a  lovely  plain  extending  sheltered  to  the 
■ea,  Hyeres,  although  but  twelve  miles  from  Toulon, 
is  wholly  different  in  climate  and  vegetation.  Orange 
orchards  cover  the  valley,  and  Oriental  trees,  palms, 
and  dates,  bloom  and  decorate  the  walks  and  terraces. 
The  town  itself,  much  improved  by  English  resort,  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  immediately  at  the 
base  of  which  the  delightful  valley  extends  in  every 
rural  charm  six  miles  to  the  beach ;  and  the  sea,  dotted 
with  islands,  and  blue  as  the  sky,  is  the  most  admirable 
feature  in  the  scene.  Immediately  over  the  solid  little 
town  is  a  rocky  eminence  surmounted  with  the  most 
picturesque  of  castles,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
barons  of  Hyeres. 

A  tidy,  fat  landlady  welcomed  us  at  the  **  Hotel  des 
Ambassadeurs  "  a  capital  inn,  and  admirably  contrived 
with  balconies  and  apartments  commanding  the  gardens 
and  the  wide  plain  uninterruptedly.  I  recognized  one 
or  two  Englishmen  immediately,  and  the  effect  of  their 
resorting  at  Hyeres  shows  itself  in  every  thing. 

Having  ordered  dinner  and  a  guide,  we  sallied  forth 
to  explore ;  and  feeling  no  interest  in  the  mere  tovni, 
however  improved  and  cleansed,  we  mounted  at  once 
upon  the  craggy  heights  above.  We  passed  several 
superb  old  gateways  and  terrace-like  ramparts,  climbed 
all  sorts  of  defences  and  feudal  battlements,  and  fiually 
gained  the  loftiest  tower  on  the  peak.  I  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  the  view,  or  of  the  varied  collection  of  ob- 
jects within  the  wide  sweep  of  the  eye.  The  wild 
Alps  on  the  north  in  a  hundred  rugged  cliffs  and 
chasms,  the  seignorial  little  town  at  our  feet,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  baronial  castle  pmnacled  on  the  Craegv 
peaks,  and  commanding  the  humble  village  like  a  cha  pter 
from  James  s  novels ;  and  then  the  inexpressible  valley 
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and  plain,  hemmed  round  to  the  isle-girt  bays  and  sea 
in  the  distance— one  vast  garden  of  summer  and  luxury. 
The  contrasts  of  mountain  wilderness  with  valley  ripe- 
ness and  Ufe  are  more  beautiful  from  this  citadel  tower 
than  in  any  view  I  have  ever  seen.  Kenilworth  is  not 
more  picturesque,  nor  is  Warwick  more  magnificent 
than  the  former  grandeur  of  the  fortress  of  Hyeres ; 
and  legend  and  romance  of  history  would  have  appear- 
ed more  richly  at  the  **  Wizard's"  bidding  than  from 
any  spot  in  England,  so  beautiful  is  the  fame  of  the 
Proven^eaux.  We  all  three  admired  and  enjoyed  with 
so  much  enthusiasm,  that  I  think  the  morning  will  Uve 
like  a  pleasant  epoch  in  our  memories. 

We  met  a.  French  gentleman  on  the  tower,  from 
whom  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  account  of  the 
castle,  but  he  could  only  say  very  generally  what  we 
already  knew.  The  old  man  was  a  good  deal  puzzled 
when  upon  his  continuing,  "  Mais  vous  Anglais,  avec 
vos — ^"  "  But,"  interrupted  I,  "  we  are  QOt  English." 
"Not  English?  German,  then?"  "No."  Russian, 
Italian,  every  thing  he  guessed,  and  never  dreamed  of 
America.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the  English  cer- 
tainty of  it,  that  he  said  Scotch,  and  then,  as  R.  says, 
looking  at  one  of  us,  "  Ah,  I  haVe  it :  Irish,  beyond 
doubt !"  Polish  was  also  presumed,  but  the  glorious 
Independents  over  the  water  never  were  thought  of. 

We  afterward  visited  an  English  burial-ground,  and 
found  some  affecting  monuments  to  beauty  and  youth, 
unsaved  by  pilgrimage  to  a  foreign  land.  Every  thing 
captivated  us  at  Hyeres,  and  the  weather  was  the  spring 
of  poets. 

At  the  hotel  we  dined  in  the  coffee-room,  but  alone, 
and  found  our  hostess  had  more  penetration  than  the 
ancient  French  gentleman  on  the  castle  tower ;  for  our 
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dessert  was  a  little  piece  of  French  flattery,  graceful 
OS  the  turn  of  a  French  compliment.  Two  star-span- 
gled banners  crossed  over  an  anchor,  were  traced  in 
sepia-coloured  nutmeg  on  the  white  **  field"  of  the  blanc 
mange.  A  coronet,  however,  was  the  crest  of  this  fan- 
ciful heraldry,  and  with  one  lunge  of  a  spoon  R.  at 
once  demolished  the  forbidden  symbol. 

After  dinner  we  turned  over  the  register  of  the  hotel, 
and  among  many  hundred  rentiers,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, English  nobles  and  gentry,  Russian  and  Ger- 
man, we  found  only  one  American  family  whom  we 
knew. 
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Marseilles,  Hotel  d'Orient, ) 
March  SOth,  1844.  > 
I  OVERRULED  my  inactive  dispositions  yesterday,  and 
have  come  to  this  commercial  capital  after  all.  It  is 
infinitely  more  like  New  York  or  Liverpool  than  Paris 
or  Boulogne ;  and  after  a  morning's  lounging  about, 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  it.  R.  and  I  set  off  alone  to- 
gether yesterday  morning.  The  day  was  delicious: 
we  were  enthroned  upon  the  banquette,  the  eonducteur 
chatty,  and  the  drive  glorious.  The  road,  a  few  miles 
from  Toulon,  follows  at  narrow  pass  through  tremen- 
dous mountains,  the  pass  of  OUioules,  famed  in  the 
bloody  wars  of  the  Revolution.  The  road  is  beauti- 
fully built,  and  winds  around  the  fronts  of  tall  precipi- 
ces, in  some  places  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  cUffs, 
and  pursues  the  course  of  a  torrent  which  has  forced 
its  way  through  the  wonderful  pass.  High  above  is  an 
ancient  castle,  beetling  over  the  gorge,  and  the  summit 
of  the  cUffs  has  the  most  fantastic  outline.  The  town 
of  OlUoules  is  at  one  (the  south)  end  of  the  pass,  which 
is  another  monument  **a  toutes  les  gloires  des  Fran- 
^ais,''  as  the  inscription  says  at  Versailles.  It  is  the 
only  access  to  the  peninsula  of  Toulon,  and  thus  impor- 
tant, it  was  the  theatre  of  terrible  fighting  between  the 
Republicans  and  Spanish  and  English.  The  country 
on  this  side  is  in  the  most  beautiful  state  of  cultivation, 
and  having  crossed  a  lofty  ridge,  we  descended  into 
vales  and  meadows,  vineyards  and  orchards,  according 
with  the  Provenge  of  our  imaginations.     In  the  after- 
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noon  we  arrived  to  dine  at  the  table  cThdte  of  this  ex- 
cellent hotel,  meeting  with  some  Boston  acquaintances 
on  their  way  to  Madrid.  *  #  # 

*  *  Mr.  M.,  of  the  establishment  of  Mr. 

Fitch,  has  very  kindly  ciceroned  us  over  and  through 
the  city. 

We  have  spent  the  evening  charmed  at  the  Opera : 
"  La  Reine  de  Chypre,"  by  the  author  of  your  favorite 
L'Eclair.  A  baryton  voice  was  worthy  of  Tamburini; 
the  theatre  is  superb.  But  Marseilles  is  stupid  and 
wearisome,  and  I  close  my  letter  for  the  present  mail. 


Toaloo,  April  5th,  1844. 

I  AM  spending  the  morning  in  the  atelier  of  an  artist 
with  a  friend  whose  physiognomy  is  undergoing  peine 
forte  et  dure  upon  pasteboard.  I  am  here  to  bring  out 
his  expression  by  conversation,  and  as  a  mail  is  to  be 
sent  to-day,  1  prepare  you  a  letter  in  the  intervals  of 
my  expressive  remarks. 

Marseilles  could  not  contain  us  beyond  three  days, 
and  on  the  next  morning  we  entered  the  coup6e  for 
our  return.  R.  had  undertaken  a  polite  commission, 
and  was  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  a  pretty 
Swiss  damsel.  Ma'am'selle  Marie  Tschantz  was  a 
most  agreeable  travelling  companion,  and  she  sat  be- 
tween us,  to  the  great  improvement  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  fair  compatriotes  of  Anne  of  Geiorstein.  We 
found  the  pass  of  Ollioules  more  admirable  than  ever. 

It  is  Good  Friday  to-day,  and  the  churches  of  Tou- 
lon are  worth  visitmg :  the  flags  of  the  French  fleet  are 
half-masted ;  the  first  overt  act  of  union  of  Church  and 
State  I  have  seen.  *  *  » 
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Mahon,  AprU  19th,  1844. 

#  * 


We  returned  here  on  the  7th,  and  are  waiting  for 
some  news  of  the  Columbia,  expected  hourly  from  Bra- 
zil. The  time  has  passed  indolently  with  me,  and  my 
only  amusements,  riding  and  walking,  of  which,  in  the 
fear  of  wearying  you  with  monotony,  I  will  not  write 
too  much  in  detail.  One  excursion  to  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  to  visit  the  wreck  of  a  fine  ship  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  American,  shall  suffice  as  an 
instance  of  many  agreeable  jaunts  in  the  improved 
spring  season.  Yesterday  morning  R.  and  I  mounted 
at  the  quay,  and  rode  some  ten  miles  through  narrow 
bridle  paths,  rocky  defiles,  and  around  wild  cliffs,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  coast  The  fields  are  carpeted  with 
fresh  flowers,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  green  and  luxuri- 
ance among  the  country  scenes.  After  some  hunting 
across  fields  and  groves  (the  road  no  longer  continu- 
ing), we  came  to  a  cliff  overhanging  a  little  miniature 
bay  deep  in  the  rocks,  from  which  we  had  a  view  of 
the  scene.  The  wreckers  were  collected,  and  officers 
of  the  customs  were  superintending  and  guarding  the 
spoils.  A  few  tents,  constructed  of  the  sails  of  the  ill- 
fated  ship,  glittered  under  the  cliffs;  the  beach  was 
strewn  with  spars,  cables,  torn  sails,  beams,  and  ship 
equipage  of  every  sort ;  and  staves  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion, the  cargo  of  the  ship,  were  scattered  around. 
A  few  feluccas  hovered  about  among  the  rocks ;  camp 
fires  curled  their  smoke  from  among  the  tents,  and  it 
looked  a  gypsy  settlement  in  a  romantic  sea  cove,  pi- 
rate or  smuggler-like.  The  sea  was  smooth  and  mo- 
tionless ;  there  was  not  a  breath  to  create  a  ripple ; 
and  in  the  summer  quiet  of  every  thing,  it  was  strange 
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to  contrast  the  fearful  night  when  the  storms  raged  and 
drove  to  atoms  the  gallant  ship,  which  on  such  a  morn- 
ing would  be  all  pride  and  beauty.  The  foreground 
to  the  picture  was  one  of  melancholy  fitness.  A  rude 
cross  made  of  bits  of  timber  marked  the  nameless  grave 
of  a  poor  sailor  whose  mortal  coil  had  drifted  solitary 
upon  the  beach ;  all  else  are  lost,  and  the  wreckers  had 
given  him  a  last  resting-place  upon  the  little  knoll. 
We  turned  our  horses'  feet,  that  they  should  not  pro- 
fane the  grave. 

We  loitered  more  than  an  hour  among  the  busy 
group,  and  traced  carefully  whatever  could  be  identi- 
fied as  particular  parts  of  the  ship.  Various  articles  of 
cabin  furniture,  even  the  back  of  a  sofa  with  its  brass 
nails  and  horsehair ;  also,  many  neat  parts  of  rigging, 
which  the  practised  eyes  of  my  friend  at  once  com- 
mended. A  woman's  bonnet  had  been  discovered,  but 
no  clew  to  any  knowledge  of  the  ship,  except  the  rem- 
nant of  a  Swedish  ensign,  and  a  painted  board  with  the 
word  "  Magnet." 


Mahon,  May  3d,  1844. 

The  quietest  of  quiet  lives  for  a  month;  during  which 
I  am  so  familiar  with  Mahon  and  its  neighbourhood, 
that  to  write  you  any  more  description  would  be  tedious 
as  a  twice-told  tale.  It  has  been  Cuaresma  (Lent),  also, 
and  the  little  world  of  Mahon  obeys  very  rigid  laws. 

We  have  learned  accidentally  that  the  Columbia  was 
at  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  her  first  lieutenant, 
which  has  made  the  commodore  imeasy  for  the  fate  of 
Captain  Shubrick ;  no  doubt  we  shall,  therefore,  wait 
her  arrival.  Meantime  such  is  the  tedium  of  this 
place,  that  several  young  gentlemen  of  great  natural 
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amiability  have  become  what  sailors  significantly  call 
growls. 

May  4th. — ^All  grumbling  of  yesterday  is  succeeded 
by  grand  surprises  and  gratulations  to-day;  but  as 
these  vexations  are  part  of  our  adventures,  they  must 
be  made  known  to  you.  This  morning  our  ears  were 
saluted  by  the  guns  of  a  fiigate  steering  through  the 
narrow  channels  of  the  islands ;  the  Columbia  was  ad- 
vancing in  gallant  style  and  saluting  the  commodore. 
She  came  to  beautifully  quite  near  us,  with  her  flag 
half-masted  in  honour  of  the  captain,  who  died  on  the 


roalon,  May  23d,  1844. 
Wb  arrived  here  a  week  ago.  In  Mahon  I  was  so 
occupied  with  duty,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Columbia,  that 
I  had  no  time  to  continue  my  letters.  Captain  Breese 
was  transferred,  with  interesting  and  touching  cere- 
mony, to  the  Columbia,  and  with  unspeakable  regret, 

also,  we  lost  our  messmate  M.  *  *  * 

*  #  *  #  *  #  # 

The  funeral  of  Captain  Shubrick,  conducted  by  the 
three  ships,  was  a  ceremony  for  which  a  Sunday  after- 
noon was  in  all  respects  adapted.  No  paradise  was 
ever  more  beautiful  in  fancy ;  the  sun  threw  long  shad- 
ows from  the  hills  over  the  exquisitely  smooth  waters, 
and  every  object  was  soft  in  the  Claude-like  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  rich  colours  of  the  brown  cliffs  and  green 
slopes  were  mirrored  in  the  transparent  depths,  and 
the  tall  spars  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  vessels  were  mo- 
tionless witnesses  of  the  last  honours  to  a  gallant  chief. 
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The  boats  of  the  squadron  formed  alongside  the 
Columbia,  the  marines  of  which  ship  led  the  proces- 
sion in  the  launches,  with  the  band  playing  a  dirge  in 
front.  A  ship's  barge  with  the  body  under  charge  of 
a  lieutenant,  followed  next,  and  was  escorted  by  the 
remainder  of  the  boats  in  reversed  order  of  rank,  the 
officers  and  men  all  in  full  umform.  The  Governor  of 
Minorca  and  staff,  and  all  the  foreign  consuls  in  uni- 
forms and  plumes,  alone  marred  the  manly  simplicity 
of  tlie  other  dresses.  The  commodore  and  suite 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  I  gazed  along  the  long  line 
from  this  advantageous  position  in  admiration  of  the 
scene.  The  procession  moved  slowly  around  the  flagr 
ship,  whose  marines,  drawn  up  on  the  poop,  presented 
arms  as  the  body  passed ;  the  batteries  of  the  Columbia 
flashed  with  minute  guns ;  the  echoes  bore  a  sort  of 
lament  far  over  the  hills,  and  spectators  Irom  the  shores 
and  cliiis  gazed  solemnly  upon  the  scene. 

The  English  graveyard  lay  a  mile  down  the  harbour, 
and  the  line  of  boats  proceeded  unbroken  to  a  beauti- 
ful cove  on  the  margin  of  which  it  is  situated — a  deep 
little  gorge,  with  the  hill  slopes  rising  greenly  and 
romantically  around  it.  Some  time  was  occupied  in 
landing  successively ;  the  marines,  drawn  up  on  a  stone 
platform,  presented  arms  as  the  coffin  was  borne  into 
the  little  enclosure,  and  as  each  boat  arrived,  the  oars- 
men, tossing  their  oars,  stood  uncovered,  and  as  we  ar- 
rived last  there  was  a  perfect  grove  of  upright  oar- 
hlades  in  the  little  gulf.  We  clustered  about  the  grave ; 
six  seamen  lowered  the  coffin,  and  the  voice  of  the 
chaplain  pronounced  the  ceremony  of  interment.  The 
marines  then  covering  the  grave,  fired  three  volleys,  and 
the  stranger  chief  was  left  in  solitude.  I  have  rarely 
vi^itnessed  any  thing  virhich  impressed  me  more  solemn- 
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ly ;  the  little  graveyard  with  a  few  modest  monuments 
to  American  officers  and  seamen,  the  handsome  col- 
umn of  marines,  the  groups  of  officers,  and  the  man- 
ly sailor-look  of  the  men ;  the  crowd  of  man-of-war 
boats,  with  countless  oar-blades  glittering  in  the  slant- 
ing sun  rays ;  the  distant  ships,  and  the  minute  gun 
booming  over  the  quiet  waters;  the  half-masted  ensigns 
hanging  in  the  calm  as  if  palsied  for  the  time ;  the  well- 
timed  volleys  of  the  marines  echoing  in  the  far  distance, 
and  the  society  of  strangers  from  a  far  country,  per- 
forming their  last  rites  to  their  dead,  while  hundreds 
of  another  faith  looked  on  in  admiration.  We  retum- 
^  sadly,  notwithstanding  the  quick-step  of  the  band 
and  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  oarsmen. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  afterward,  and  all  our 
Arrangements  being  completed,  we  sailed  for  Toulon 
on  the  ninth ;  and  now  the  squadron  will  remain  to- 
gether imtil  we  leave  Naples,  which  will  make  the 
Italian  cruise  much  more  agreeable. 

We  had  a  grand  exhibition  of  a  general  and  con- 
tinued bombarding  by  the  French  fleet  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  to-day  it  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  them  get 
under- weigh.  They  steer  soon  for  Tangier,  where  the 
prmce  will  probably  test  the  improvement  of  the  bom- 
bard practice. 

We  all  sail  this  evening  for  Genoa. 


NoTB. — During  most  of  the  two  following  months  the  squadron 
visited  the  principal  Italian  ports ;  and  the  writer  of  these  letters,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  took  advantage  of  a  leave  of  absence  with 
which  they  were  indulged,  to  travel.  They  visited  places  which  no 
record  of  his  can  aid  in  making  more  familiar  or  more  agreeable  to 
the  reader,  and  it  has  therefore  been  thoaght  best  to  omit  the  let* 
ters  from  Italy. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY. NAPLES  BAY. 


At  Sea,  20  Miles  South  of  Capri, ) 
July  4th,  1844.  > 

Nothing  like  being  far  away,  for  rousing  up  one's 
patriotism.  The  fourth  of  July  heretofore  has  rarely 
been  associated  with  much  else  in  my  mind  than  mili- 
tia mustering  and  "  vile  guns,"  and  schoolboy  holydays: 
once  only,  on  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  packet 
ship,  when  a  toast  was  given  patriotically,  something 
like  enthusiasm  was  kindled.  But  this  time  I  am  with- 
in a  little  warlike  world !  the  frigate's  batteries  have 
just  ended  noisy  salutes  on  the  lonely  sea,  scarcely  an 
object  distinguishable  except  the  misty  outline  of  Capri, 
at  this  sultry  and  hazy  hour ;  and  old  Father  Neptune 
alone  has  been  reminded  of  his  favourite  and  youngest 
pet,  the  American  navy.    May  he  cherish  her  faithfully ! 

But  you  never  expected  me  to  write  you  so  much 
about  patriotism ;  especially  so  soon  after  enthusiastic 
enjoyments  among  objects  which  belong  only  to  the  old 
world — Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  with  their  classics, 
their  arts,  their  galleries,  and  their  enticements  of  every 
sort. 

We  sailed  out  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  five  last  evening. 
The  squadron  had  rendezvoused  there,  and  there  we 
parted  company,  each  ship  for  a  different  destination 
for  a  few  months :  and  was  there  ever  such  a  tryst- 
ing  scene,  whether  for  ships  or  lovers  ?  I  have  "  seen 
Naples,"  but  it  has  not  reconciled  me  to  "  die." 
Vol.  I.— G 
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5th  July,  early  morning. — ^We  are  about  to  enter  the 
Straits  of  Messina ;  but  before  we  get  among  these  nov- 
elties, I  owe  a  full  half  hour  of  my  journal  to  Stromboli 
and  the  delicious  evening  of  yesterday.  The  4th  of 
July  was  saluted  in  our  presence  by  explosions  and 
thunders  of  the  volcano  as  we  passed  in  the  sunset. 
At  that  hour  last  year  I  was  travelling  in  a  birch  ca- 
noe with  a  solitary  Indian  on  the  St.  John,  and  far  in 
the  woods  I  distinctly  heard  the  guns  of  the  American 
block-house  on  the  Aroostook.  Our  own  batteries  had 
made  some  noise  on  the  waters  yesterday  morning ; 
but  the  apropos  explosions  of  Stromboli  were  some- 
thing to  touch  the  imagination.  At  3  o'clock  we  began 
to  distinguish  misty  outlines  of  islands  in  the  horizon, 
and  at  half  past  four  the  peak  of  Stromboli  stood  tow- 
ering over  the  sea  about  six  miles  before  us.  As  we 
approached,  the  view  became  noble ;  the  single  tall 
mountain  rising  in  one  rugged  peak  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  the  summit  crowned  with  the  curling  mass  of 
smoke  from  those  eternal  fires  :*  in  the  distance,  at  in- 
tervals of  six  or  eight  miles,  the  picturesque  islands  of 
the  group, — ^the  group  of  iEoIus,  in  the  most  fantastic 
outlines :  an  archipelago  of  headlaiids  of  wonderful  va* 
riety,  with  Mount  Etna  dim  in  the  distance.  Thus  our^ 
eyes  had  seen  three  volcanoes  in  le^s  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

We  approached  Stromboli  within  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  listened  to  the  bellbwings  and  loud  reports  of  its 
explosions ;  hot  streams  of  lava  coursed  distinctly  down 
the  side,  smoking  fearfully  along,  and  light  flames  broke 

*  Stromboli  is  the  only  one  of  the  European  volcanoes  which  has 
never  been  knovirn  to  lie  quiet.  Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  mouths. 
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fitfully  through  the  masses  of  smoke  which  poured  from 
the  crater  in  dense  and  curling  columns.  It  was  the 
noblest  sight  I  ever  saw,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
group  was  delightful :  occasional  eccentric  needles  ris- 
ing in  rocky  points  from  the  smooth  sea  one  and  two 
hundred  feet,  but  yet  dwarfed  among  the  overcrowing 
heights  of  the  larger  islands,  and  every  object  coloured 
by  an  atmosphere  certainly  peculiar  to  the  climate. 
We  skirted  closely  round  the  eastern  base  of  the  volca- 
no, in  admiration  of  its  wonders,  the  echoes  of  the  cav- 
ern aUve  with  its  own  thunder,  and  on  one  shelving  side 
there  was  a  mass  of  hot  lava,  which  rolled  and  smoked 
into  the  sea.  As  we  gained  views  of  the  south  and  east 
sides  (passing  very  near  to  Stromboluzzo,  one  of  the  cu- 
rious needles  that  point  in  ragged  rock,  sharply  and  per- 
pendicularly fromi  the  sea),  we  had  the  remarkable  con- 
trast of  the  populated  quarter.  The  crater  is  about  four 
fifths  of  the  way  up  the  northeast  side  (that  is,  about 
2200  feet — ^nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  water),  and  the 
terrors  are  in  some  measure  shut  out  by  tall  barriers 
of  rock,  which  appear  to  mount  guard  over  a  pretty 
village,  standing  on  the  water's  edge  at  the  opposite 
foot  of  the  mountain.  About  1500  people  dwell  in  this 
precarious  town,  and  the  singularly  fertile  soil  yields 
them  rich  crbpsof  com  and  wine,  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion extending  high  up,  and  overshadowed  by  the  smoke 
and  flames  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a  picture  of  rich  gar- 
dening, and  the  contrast  with  the  lava  sliding-place  is 
strange  enough.   ' 

The  sunset  added  tenfold  beauty  with  its  ever  various 
effects,  and  when  the  last  rays  had  faded  fi'om  the 
mountain  top,  the  whole  Western  horizon  was  coloured 
almost  to  the  zenith  in  that  glowing  rosy  tint  which  you 
find  in  all  It&lian  landscape.     On  this^W  was  sketched 
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the  magnificent  outline  of  Stromboli ;  darkly,  but  in 
such  noble  relief,  that  vines  and  flowery  shrubs  were 
distinguishable  on  the  profile  of  the  mountain  ;  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  rising,  waving  in  every  fanciful 
shape  and  tint ;  and  Stromboluzzo,  like  a  gaunt  mon- 
ster braving  his  fearful  neighbour  with  a  front  of  ada- 
mant ;  little  latine  sails  hovered  about  and  beneath  the 
clifis,  giving  life  to  the  waters  and  the  islands  purpling 
in  the  twilight.  Never  was  such  an  evening — ^the  most 
placid,  exquisite  loveliness  of  nature ;  every  object  beau- 
tiful and  tranquil  as  happmess ;  the  fires  and  roar  of 
the  volcano  serving  but  proofs  of  the  faith  in  which 
man  may  dwell  with  Heaven's  protection. 

Two  hours  after,  a  rich  full  moon  was  shedding  gen- 
tle light,  the  fire  of  the  mountain  glowed  like  a  beacon, 
and  the  night  breeze,  playing  along  the  smooth  sea,  car- 
ried away  to  you  ardent  longings  that  all  eyes  at  home 
might  gaze  with  me  upon  the  glorious  scene. 

But  we  are  abreast  of  Scylla — her  whelps  are  howl- 
ing, and  Siren  voices  call  away  to  admire  the  scenes 
of  Messina. 


Messina,  June  6th. 
Delightful  views  greeted  me  when  I  gained  the 
quarter-deck  yesterday,  after  my  writing.  We  were 
in  the  jaws  of  the  strait.  Calabria  in  terrace  mount- 
ains, vme  clad,  rich  and  green,  with  white  scattered 
villages,  was  the  shore  on  the  left ;  with  the.  rocks  of 
Scylla,  a  heavy  mass  of  dark  cliff,  crowned  with  a  cas- 
tle, and  beetling  into  the  sea.  There  are  caverns  at 
the  base  of  the  cliflT,  into  which  the  waters  rush  with  a 
bellowing  noise,  and  the  course  of  the  currents  is  so 
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uncertain,  that  the  navigation  is  still  dangerous  in  rough 
weather ;  but  time  and  the  wear  of  waters  have  de- 
prived Scylla  of  terrors,  better  known  to  the  scholar 
than  the  sailor.  We  passed  safely  along,  and  found 
the  seductions  of  Siren  songs  could  be  braved  without 
tying  Cassoni  (our  pilot)  to  the  mast,  or  stuffing  his  ears 
with  cotton.  The  scene  is  very  picturesque,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  dark  rock  with  the  rich  hill  sides,  cov- 
ered vdth  almond  and  fig  trees,  and  vines  festooned  as 
in  Tuscany,  "  twining  their  marriageable  arms"  from 
tree  to  tree,  as  a  friend  of  mine  quoted  very  happily. 
The  strait  is  about  three  miles  wide  at  this  point,  but 
narrowing  suddenly,  so  that  we  could  study  the  shores 
very  intimately.  The  low  point  of  Pelorus  is  opposite 
Scylla,  and  Charybdis  is  several  miles  down  the  stream. 
The  Sicilian  coast  has  the  same  character,  with  a  little 
more  fertility ;  the  shores  gracefully  curving  and  rising 
on  either  coast  into  lofty  mountains,  coated  richly  with 
green  and  all  the  summer  luxury  of  fiiiits.  At  their 
bases,  almost  bathing  in  the  blue  waves,  glittering  vil- 
lages, like  figures  in  a  sketch,  giving  life  and  human- 
ity to  the  view.  Exceeding  all  in  loveliness  of  sit- 
uation and  solidity  of  appearance,  Messina  sits  upon 
a  little  bay,  her  castle  overhanging  the  city,  and 
batteries  frowning  from  the  heights.  In  the  dis- 
tance, like  a  mighty  warder,  Etna  overshadows  every 
thing. 

The  frigate  moved  with  a  pleasant  breeze  among 
these  fair  scenes;  but  after  escaping  the  dangers  of 
Scylla,  we  were  within  an  ace  of  going  ashore  mar 
those  of -Charybdis.  All  hands  had  been  called  to 
"bring  ship  to  anchor,"  and  I  had  a  fine  view  of  every 
thing  firom  my  usual  position  on  the  poop.  We  were 
moving  rapidly  m  the  stream,  and  approaching  within 
G2 
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half  a  mile  of  the  quays,  the  sails  were  clewed  up  at 
the  word,  in  a  way  to  astonish  the  crowds  on  shore. 
The  ship  still  moved  rapidly  in  the  current,  and  being 
at  length  at  the  desired  position,  the  order  was  given 
to  let  go  the  anchor.  A  heavy  splash  was  heard  for- 
ward, but  the  usual  hoarse  grating  pf  the  cable  was 
listened  for  in  vain.  "  Starboard  anchor !"  shouted  the 
commodore,  and  the  same  ^  splash  was  instantly  heard, 
but  again  the  grating  of  the  chain  was  silent ;  at  the 
moment,  the  veteran  boatswain,  despair  in  every  fea- 
ture, rushed  aft,  calling  out  to  the  first  lieutenant,  **  All's 
jammed,  sir !  all's  jammed !"  **  Starboard !  starboard  T 
was  the  ready  order  to  the  helmsman ;  but  we  were 
fearfully  near  the  beach,  and  the  ship,  with  two  or  three 
knots  way  on  her,  would  inevitably  have  gone  ashore, 
had  not  the  master,  with  wonderful  promptness  discover- 
ed the  obstructions  of  the  cable,  cleared  them  in  a  trice, 
and  the  heavy  anchors,  doing  the  rest  of  the  work  them- 
selves, rushed  to  grapple  with  the  bottom,  as  if  in  haste 
to  save  the  gallant  ship.  She  swung  round  like  a  shot, 
and  all  was  safe.  Here  was  one  of  those  accidents,  to 
the  dangers  of  which  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  but  the 
prompt  presence  of  mind  of  the  seaman ;  and  the  drill- 
ing and  accomplishments  of  the  officers  were  beautiful- 
ly exhibited. 

Charybdis,  a  whirlpool  not  half  so  **  ugly'Mooking 
as  Hell  Gate,  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  us  only ;  the 
saying  is  rather  threadbare  throughout  the  ship  about 
"  escaping  from,"  &c.,  or  I  might  make  a  point  in  my 
letter.  It  was  a  stirring  moment,  and  no  music.  Siren 
or  human,  was  ever  more  welcome  to  human  ears  than 
that  discordant  grating  of  the  cables. 

We  anchored  at  eleven,  the  usual  salutes  were  ex- 
changed, and  the  ship  became  crowded  with  the  curious 
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Sicilians.     A  couple  of  friends  and  I  took  refuge  on 
shore. 

Messina  has  73,000  people,  and  a  large  silk,  cit- 
ron, and  almond  export  trade.  You  will  find  all  that 
and  much  more  in  the  gazetteers,  but  you  will  not  find 
what  we  did  in  our  afternoon  walk.  Notwithstanding 
the  fine  effect  from  the  strait,  notwithstanding  several 
wide  streets,  noble  lava  flag-stones,  and  substantial 
stone  houses,  the  dirt  and  filth  is  terrible,  and  the  peo- 
ple, w^hether  on  the  Corso,  the  gardens,  the  marina,  or 
quay,  terribly  unlike  my  fancies  of  Sicily.  Beggars 
in  legions,  and  troops  of  lazaroni,  who,  unlike  those  of 
Naples,  have  not,  as  Valery  says,  degenerated  into 
trowsers  and  industry.  We  spent  the  afternoon  in  ex- 
ploring the  city,  and  visited  the  Cathedral,  in  which  is 
some  fine  pietra  dura  work.  We  had  an  ice  cream  at 
a  cafe,  and  an  evening  ramble  among  the  beaux  and 
belles  on  the  grand  promenade  of  the  marina.  But 
there  was  a  general  disappointment  among  us,  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  have  our  evening  walks  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, in  enjoyment  of  scenes  to  which  distance  gave 
some  enchantment.  One  thing  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful to  Messina  for— comfortable  kid  gloves,  as  good  as 
those  in  Naples,  and  at  the  more  comfortable  cost  of 
fourteen  sous  a  pair !  I  saw  others  nearly  as  good  for 
ten  sous :  and  one  dollar  a  dozen. 
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At  Sea,  off  South  Cape  of  Italy,  July  $Kh. 

We  sailed  from  Messina  this  morning,  having  wait- 
ed three  days  for  a  wind.  I  was  not  sorry  for  it,  as  it 
gave  me  opportunity  for  studying  Sicily  a  little,  and 
undoing  some  of  the  disappointments  I  felt  about  Mes- 
sina.    The  time  was  passed  very  agreeably,  thanks 

to  the  attentions  of  Mr.  P ,  the  agreeable  and  ac^ 

complished  son  of  the  American  consul.  A  party  of 
four  or  five  of  us  dined  with  him  delightfully  one  day ; 
and  after  dinner  he  turned  out  a  couple  of  carriages, 
and  desserted  us  with  a  charming  drive  along  the  shore 
of  the  straits  ;  the  road  winding  pleasantly  along  the 
curves  of  the  coast,  and  the  views  delightful  in  the 
evening  light.  Another  day  R.  and  R.  and  I  devoted 
to  the  public  places,  and  the  lions  of  the  city,  and  after 
churches,  bronzes,  fountains,  and  what  not,  we  were 
shown  a  tower  over  the  cliffs  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  CoBur-de-Lion  on  his  way  to  Acre.  At  an- 
other time  we  gained  a  sort  of  battery  on  an  elevated 
point,  which  commands  a  panorama  of  remarkable 
variety  and  extent. 

On  our  walk  through  the  city  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  a  young  curate-looking  student  in 
knee  breeches  and  cocked  hat  He  immediately  offer- 
ed his  services  as  our  cicerone,  and  conducted  us  in 
a  walk  of  an  hour  to  this  glorious  belvidere^  where 
he  continued  his  civilities  by  enacting  "chorus,"  as 
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Ophelia  says,  to  the  scene.  At  our  feet  the  solid  city  sat 
dipping  almost  in  the  blue  waves,  and  but  two  or  three 
miles  beyond,  the  waving  and  broken  hills  of  Calabria, 
dotted  with  white  towns  and  the  rich  ripe  crops  of  the 
season ;  the  narrow  pass  of  waters  winding  to  the  Rock 
of  Scylla,  which  contrasted  with  the  low  jutting  point 
of  Pelorus ;  and  the  iEolian  group,  in  endless  variety, 
was  in  the  distance.  On  the  left  or  west  side,  fruitful 
country  valleys  lay  extended  beneath  us,  and  at  the  south 
the  mists  of  the  valley  shrouded  the  crest  of  Etna.  The 
place  from  which  we  had  this  enjoyment  was  the  sum- 
mit of  a  sort  of  terrace-garden  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
Sicilian,  and  decorated  in  antique  garden  style,  trim 
hedge-rows,  and  cunning  little  summer-houses.  In  our 
descent,  the  amiable  young  student  showed  us  a  little 
detour  into  the  country,  and  I  yiranted  you  to  admire 
the  profuse  and  glorious  aloe,  the  orange  and  almond 
groves,  citron  and  nectarine.  Then  we  had  a  lounge 
on  the  marma,  a  noble  quay  running  along  the  whole 
facade  of  the  city.  It  was  Sunday  aftemoou,  and  the 
whole  population  was  deployed  in  holyday  and  gayety 
on  the  promenade ;  some  pretty  coaches,  but  no  pretty 
women.  A  fine  band  played  in  the  garden  in  the  even- 
ing, and  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  sauntered 
through  the  winding  walks. 

Next  day  we  returned  the  young  consul's  dinner  (his 
parents  being  absent),  and  in  the  evening  we  sat  in  his 
balconies  in  the  pleasant  air. 

This  morning  at  day-dawn  I  was  roused  by  the  nois- 
es  of  getting  imder  weigh ;  the  band  was  cheering  the 
men  at  the  capstan  bars  with  **  Old  Dan  Tucker,"  and 
I  got  on  deck  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  last  views. 

We  were  braving  through  the  stritits  with  the  wind 
dead  aft,  logging  ten  knots,  and  a  current  Xyro  and  ^ 
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half,  making  twelve  and  a  half  knots  by  the  land.  We 
had  passed  Chary bdls,  still  a  dangerous  whirlpool  to 
the  incautious  little  craft  that  venture  too  near :  and 
Captain  Smyth,  the  English  surveyor,  relates  that  he 
has  seen  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  whirled  round  in  its 
eddies.  We  had  escaped  all  dangers,  however,  and 
our  pace  was  glorious.  The  sun  was  abroad,  and^  the 
Calabrian  hills  were  lit  up  in  fresh  fire ;  Messina  shone 
in  the  clear  white  of  distance,  and  the  bold  coasts  on 
either  side  met  in  noble  perspective  in  the  north,  appa- 
rently forming  a  deep  and  beautiful  bay.  I  thought  it 
as  fine  as  Naples.  Etna  was. shrouded  in  mists  on  the 
right,  its  terrors  hidden  from  the  lovely  view,  and  the 
wide  blue  sea  expanded  majestically  before  us,  crested 
with  sparkling  foam,  through  which  we  are  dashing 
famously.  We  skirted  round  the  huge  toe  of  Italy  in 
close  view  of  its  Araratish  coast,  rising  in  quaint  peaks 
and  jagged  needles  loftily  from  the  sea,  every  object 
bearing  traces  of  volcanic  effects  and  the  "  convulsions 
of  diseased  nature,"  like  Hotspur's  temper,  if  I  remem- 
ber right.  It  is  only  sixty  years  since  Calabria  was 
terribly  devastated  by  earthquakes,  and  a  sad  fatality 
occurred  on  the  beach  which  connects  the  Rock  of 
Scylla  to  the  main  land.  About  three  thousand  peo- 
ple took  refuge  on  the  beach,  believing  it  safest,  but 
they  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  an  adjoining 
precipice  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  recoiling  from 
the  mass,  swallowed  up  the  fugitives  in  what  they 
thought  their  sanctuary. 

We  are  now  off  Spartivento,  a  bold  promontory  with 
a  little  town  at  its  foot,  and  changing  our  course  a  little, 
we  are  steering  across  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic.  With  this  wind  we  shall  make  the  Morea 
to-morrow. 
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My  improved  quarters  in  the  poop  cabin,  since  the 
captain  has  left  the  ship,  give  me  fine  opportunities  for 
enjoying  the  views,  and  my  greater  comforts  enhance 
every  pleasure.  As  I  write  I  have  but  to  turn  my  head 
to  face  the  refresiiing  breeze,  and  to  gaze  upon  the 

cliffs  of  Italy  through  an  open  window. 

*  #  *  «  * 

July  12. — ^We  are  flapping  idly  in  a  calm,  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Cerigo,  which  used  to  be  Cytherea, 
sacred  to  Venus,  who,  after  being  born  from  the  sea 
near  Cyprus,  was  wafted  hither  in  a  conch,  and  imme- 
diately took  the  island  under  her  good  graces.    I  wonder 
at  her  fancy,  for  it  is  a  leafless  mountain,  and  not  very 
picturesque.     We  ar6  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
little  town  of  Kapsali,  with  an  extensive  fortress  on  the 
right,  over  which  is  floating  the  flag  of  England.    The 
island,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  "  Ionian  Isles,"  constitu- 
ting a  Republic,  dependant  upon  and  protected  by  Eng- 
land.    I  have  been  reading  its  modem  history,  which 
is  interesting  from  a  variety  of  fates  and  masters.     It 
lies  a  few  miles  south  of  the  south  cape  of  the  Morea, 
and  we  are  passing  between  it  and  the  curious  head- 
long cliff  of  Ovo,  a  little  rock  island  rising  abruptly 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.     Farther 
south  is  Cerigotto,  another  of  the  Ionian  Republics ;  and 
in  the  hazy  distance,  a  little  more  easterly,  Mt.  Ida  and 
Crete  are  just  distinguishable ;  the  outline  of  the  hills 
of  the  peninsula  is  on  the  northern  horizon,  and  the 
heights  of  Maina  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  haze.    Thus, 
although  not  yet  fairly  in  the  Archipelago,  we  are  among 
the  isles  of  Greece,  and  classic  shores  are  every  where 
around  us.    A  few  months  voyaging  is  apt  to  take  some 
of  the  yoimg  soul  out  of  one's  enthusiasm,  and  my  past 
four  or  five  years'  travelling  about  have  had  some  effect 
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lately  upon  my  excitements  of  first  impressions ;  but  I 
hail  the  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  another  day,  as  we  enter 
the  Archipelago ;  and  my  first  view  of  Cape  Clear,  in 
days  gone  by.  was  scarcely  more  full  of  interest  than 
making  the  Morea  last  evening ;  its  long  lines  of  hills 
gro\%nng  to  the  eye  as  the  firigate  advanced  with  the 
breeze.  First  views  of  Greece !  **  theme  of  the  young, 
and  beacon  of  the  wise  T  If  we  live  a  century,  I  think 
one  can  scarcely  grow  so  wholly  away  firom  boyhood 
as  to  be  careless  of  the  noble  names  and  deeds  which 
consecrate  this  holy  land.  The  most  disenchanted  of 
all  world-citizens  may  find  refireshment  for  mind,  soul, 
and  heart  among  classic  memories  and  histories ;  and  to 
look  on  Greece — ^to  trace  the  scene  of  great  deeds,  the 
cradle  of  art  and  science,  where  the  world's  greatest 
men  have  done  the  world's  greatest  deeds — must  be  a 
moment  of  happy  reminiscences  to  all  who  have  been 
happy  when  young.  It  is  then  that  "slight  tokens" 
strike  hard  upon  the  electric  chain  which  binds  years 
together ;  and  the  sensation  of  happy  hours  long  gone 
is  conducted  cheeringly  into  the  heart  of  the  present 
The  same  magic  mirror  which  at  Rome  and  Tivoli  re- 
flected so  really  to  my  eye  the  days  of  Northampton, 
is  held  before  me  here,  brightly  and  affectionately. 

We  had  a  slower  passage  across  the  Ionian  Sea  than 
the  commencement  promised,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
to  add  to  my  journal  but  the  quiet  routine  of  sea  life  in 
a  man-of-war,  and  ship  exercises,  of  which  there  have 
been  a  good  deal  in  the  late  slack  breezes.  But  of  all 
that  sort  of  thing  there  has  been  more  than  enough  in 
my  last  letters.  The  weather  is  always  delicious,  and 
climate,  sunlight,  and  atmosphere,  the  great  painters 
of  scenery,  have  coloured  my  impression^  of  GyeecQ 
very  much  a^  they  existed  in  fancy, 
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ISth. — Again  calmly  flapping  about,  the  gentlest 
breezes  in  the  world  having  wafted  us  half  way  up  to 
Athens.  Last  evening  every  body  was  quoting  and 
spouting  Byron,  and  at  sunset  the  word  was  passed  as 

follows : 

"  Slow  Binks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ran, 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun/'  Sue., 

and,  indeed,  the  ^  blaze  of  light"  was  as  cloudless  as 
the  author  would  wish.  We  lay  off  St  Angelo  among 
a  fleet  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  nations.  I  walked  the 
deck  until  ten  with  R.,  in  pure  enjoyment  of  the  scene 
and  air,  after  a  sultry  day.  The  ship  moved  sparkling 
along,  dashing  diamonds  from  her  bows ;  the  stars 
shone  out  serenely  on  the  coast,  and  we  talked  of  home 
and  told  secrets.  This  morning  found  us  overhauling  a 
crowd  of  vessels  ;  a  breeze  of  a  few  hours  in  the  night 
having  brought  us  abreast  of  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia ;  and 
Cape  St.  Angelo,  girt  about  with  rock  islands,  stretch- 
ed out  sharply  under  our  lee.  On  the  east,  and  within 
half  a  mile,  the  curious  rocks  of  Caravi  and  Bello  Poulo 
were  studies  of  rich  brown  light,  and  more  distant,  but 
in  fine  view,  Milo  and  Anti-Milo,  broke  the  etpanse  of 
waters.  The  morning  was  delightful,  however,  from 
the  novelty  and  nearness  of  our  company.  The  light 
wind  was  dead  ahead,  and  as  many  as  forty  vessels, 
within  six  or  seven  miles  of  each  other,  were  working 
the  same  way — ^a  fair  race  to  windward ;  passing  and 
repassing  each  other  in  every  direction,  ships  in  every 
attitude,  crossing  and  recrossing,  and  ensigns  of  every 
nation  displayed  from  the  peaks.  A  large  Austrian 
man-of-war  was  about  a  mile  to  windward  of  us,  and 
after  half  a  dozen  tacts  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  pass- 
ing her  fairly,  and  very  soon  outstripped  more  distant 
competitors ;  receiving  occasionally  the  usual  salutes 
of  their  ensigns  as  we  drew  near. 
Vol.  L— H 
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We  passed  the  Austrian  within  two  hundred  yards ; 
and  at  one  time,  while  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
rugged  rock  of  Caravi,  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen 
of  us  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile.  It  is  now  perfectly 
calm,  and  we  all  lie  listlessly  on  the  unrippled  sea,  every 
spar  and  shroud  reflected  in  the  waters.  The  ship  is 
very  comfortable  during  these  pleasures ;  the  gun-deck 
is  the  lounging-place,  arm-chairs,  cigars,  books,  papers, 
pet  chickens  and  pigeons,  and  fifty  trifling  matters 
which,  in  the  quietness  of  the  lazy  day,  take  importance 
upon  themselves.  The  band,  very  pleasantly  re-enforced 
at  Naples,  practises  two  hours  every  morning,  and  re- 
gales us  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  on  the  quarter- 
deck. Almost  every  thing  is  pleasant,  and  we  study 
out  the  headlands  and  capes,  and  distant  isles,  and  pore 
over  their  history  and  fable. 

We  are  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Acropolis ;  Serpho, 
Thermia,  and  Idra,  with  the  south  cape  of  Attica,  the 
nearest  points.  Far  away  to  the  east  in  the  haze  are 
seen  dimly  Siphanto,  Paros,  Anti-Paros,  and,  I  trust, 
Naxos,  although  the  pilot  says  only  perhaps. 

Late  at  Night. — Another  long  walk  on  the  poop,  with 
thoughts  travelling  from  old  worlds  to  hew :  the  even-* 
ing  closed  worthy  of  evenings  in  Greece,  and  the  sun 
went  down  and  left  a  noble  field  for  the  waving  out- 
line of  old  Peloponnesus.  The  band  played,  and  we 
were  all  grouped  together  in  enjoyment  of  the  even-^ 
ing.  The  Austrian  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern  of 
us,  and  as  the  shadows  of  night  crept  over  the  fair  face 
of  Nature,  watc^  fires  sparkled  in  the  hills,  and  the 
"  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky."  I  have 
walked  two  hours,  and  now  four  bells  strike,  and  the 
men  in  the  tops  sing  out  the  call  heedfully. 
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Sunday  night,  July  14th,  off  the  Piraeus. 

A  DAY  for  years  of  memory !  At  an  early  hour  this 
morning  I  looked  out  the  window  port  of  my  improved 
quarters,  saw  the  waves  receding  rapidly,  and  was 
congratulating  myself,  when  Peter  came  in,  spilled  the 
shaving  water,  and  answered,  vexatiously,  "Head  wind, 
sir."  So  much  the  better,  thought  I,  and  was  on  deck 
in  tweixty  minutes.  We  were  beating  our  way  with 
land  on  every  side.  I  caught  the  pilot  by  the  button, 
who,  in  his  usual  characteristic  English,  said,  "  ^Spose 
I  make  him  fair  windy  suU  at  merid,^  Sul  means  sir, 
but  as  you  may  never  see  Cassoni  himself,  I  shall  delay 
my  account  of  him,  until  I  can  present  to  you  the  best 
of  mimics,  J.,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  "Cassoni"  is  per- 
fection. 

The  excellent-natured  man,  however,  made  intel- 
ligible to  me  the  principal  objects  in  view.  His  mem- 
ory is  most  extraordinary,  and  he  appears  to  know 
every  spot,  nook,  and  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
ladies  know  the  conveniences  and  capacities  of  their 
boudoirs.  He  pointed  out  Paros  and  Idra  on  the 
left ;  Zea,  Macronisi,  and  D'Arbora  on  the  right ;  the 
Gulf  of  Egina  open  before  us,  its  famous  island  in  the 
midst ;  Corinth  dimly  seen  on  the  west  in  wavy  hills, 
and  the  coast  of  Attica  in  still  dimmer  distance  closing 
the  north  horizon.  At  ten  we  had  church  service,  and 
the  lesson  was  aptly  enough,  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 
at  Athens.     **  Ye  men  of  Athens,"  &c. 
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Cassoni  was  right,  as  usual.  At  one  the  breeze 
hauled,  and  we  lay  our  course,  five  knots  an  hour  for 
the  Acropolis,  passing  close  under  Egina,  with  Cape 
Colonna  on  the  right.  At  six  o'clock  the  Acropolis 
and  Parthenon  were  first  distinguishable,  and  half  a 
dozen  telescopes  were  scanning  every  height  and  inlet 
industriously  enough,  the  good-natured  pilot  answering 
twenty  questions  at  a  time.  I  used  my  eye  and  glass 
busily,  but  the  closing  day  shut  out  too  soon  what  we 
were  most  anxious  to  see.  Idra,  however,  was  glorious, 
the  town  perched  on  the  north  cape ;  and  as  the  sun  kin- 
dled its  golden  fire  behind  the  heights  of  Egina,  we  had 
a  grand  view  of  the  famous  temple  on  the  mountain  in 
the  beautiful  relief.  The  ruins  are  of  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  only  inferior  to  the  Parthenon ;  as 
many  as  twenty  columns  stand  together,  topping  the 
very  crest  of  a  hill,  and  remnants  of  others  in  every 
form  lie  at  the  base,  every  thing  displayed  on  the  bright 
field  of  the  sunset  so  as  to  be  seen  perfectly  and  ex- 
quisitely. For  lower  objects  the  great  Isthmus  was 
the  back-ground,  and  Salamis  toppled  over  the  waters 
which  had  seen  the  ruin  of  Xerxes.  Night  came  on 
and  closed  all  further  study,  just  as  Athens  and  the  cit- 
adel were  growing  distinct.  We  may  possibly  anchor 
in  the  Piraeus  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing we  shall  look  upon  the  Acropolis. 

The  scenery  has  been  very  interesting  this  evening; 
its  chief  beauties,  however,  are  due  to  the  complexion 
given  them  by  the  sunlight,  the  drawing  of  the  views 
being  tamer  than  I  fancied,  and  most  vexatiously  bar- 
ren. There  was  a  pun  made  about  producing  little  but 
"  salt,"  as  might  have  been  expected. 

15/A  July.— The  wind  failed  us  last  night,  and  it  was 
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eleven  this  morning  before  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Piraeus.  Athens,  about  six  miles  over  the  plain,  shows 
itself,  with  its  famous  citadel  and  the  Parthenon  over- 
looking every  thing ;  but  the  coast  and  country,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  looking 
I  ever^saw ;  not  a  vestige  of  green,  except  the  planta- 
tions about  Athens,  and  the  hills  stony  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme.  We  came  to  outside  the  famed  pillars  which 
pedestaled  the  lions  which  you  saw  at  Venice:  "Where 
was  thine  iEgis,  Pallas  ?" 

We  are  quite  near  to  a  French  flag-ship,  and  there 
are  various  foreign  men-of-war  about  the  little  bay. 
The  modem  town  of  Piraeus  is  a  dusty-looking  place, 
but  with  a  beautiful  miniature  harbour.  Athens,  ancient 
of  days  !  august  Athena ! — it  looks  well  in  the  distance ; 
but  the  modem  palace  of  Otho  is  an  unsightly  mass  in 
contrast  with  the  venerable  ruins. 

There  are  a  dozen  boats  alongside  of  us,  manned  by 
Greeks  in  full  costume,  with  delicious  fruits  and  ice- 
creams. Their  dress  is  beautiful,  but  it  makes  the 
stoutest  men  look  effeminate.  Quite  close  to  us,  on  the 
southem  cape  of  the  bay>  is  the  tomb  of  Themistocles, 
with  a  rude  monument.  I  have  a  rare  theme  for  apos- 
trophizing the  shade  of  the  old  hero,  and  calling  him 
back  to  earth  to  learn  how  this  indeed  is  Greece,  but 
living  Greece  no  more  ;  for  here,  in  sight  of  Salamis,  a 
ship  from  a  new  world  has  offered  the  warlike  courtesy 
of  salute  to  the  descendants  of  the  warriors  of  Athens, 
and,  hear  it,  Themistocles !  there  are  not  guns  on  the 
station  to  return  the  courtesy ! 

16th. — ^A  friend  and  I  took  a  boat  yesterday  after- 
noon for  a  pull  about  the  harbour,  purposing  to  delay 
our  visit  to  Athens  until  to-morrow,  when  we  could  be 
joined  by  a  little  party  and  remain  two  or  three  days. 

H2 
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We  entered  between  the  two  pillars,  which  now,  instead 
of  being  pedestals  for  huge  sculptured  lions,  simply 
support  two  miserable  lamps.  The  foundations  of  these 
lamp-posts  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  support- 
ed the  lions. 

We  thus  entered  the  famous  basin  of  the  Piraeus  and 
pulled  about  among  the  shipping,  looking  with  interest 
upon  two  Turkish  men-of-war,  which  are  moored  in 
company  with  a  French  seventy-four,  Sardinian  frigate, 
Russian  brig,  and  two  English  men-of-war  steamers. 
The  larger  vessels,  however,  are  not  within  the  basin, 
which,  from  its  present  appearance,  it  is  wonderiul  to  ' 
think  could  ever  have  accommodated  the  Athenian  fleet 
of  three  hundred  ships,  even  supposing  them  to  have 
been  not  much  larger  than  pilot-boats  at  home.  As  we 
pulled  along  the  quays,  the  costumes  and  odd  appear- 
ance of  the  people  tempted  us  to  land  and  stroll  about. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  in  a  busy  town,  and  to  find 
nothing  resembling  one's  self  in  outward  man  ;  the 
market-places,  shops,  cafes,  all  filled  with  the  white- 
skirted,  fancy- vested  Greeks.  We  entered  a  cafe,  and 
took  up  a  Greek  journal.  We  looked  upon  a  city  in 
fancy  dress,  the  inhabitants  gravely  performing  all  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  as  though  they  were  in  the 
sober  suits  of  Bowly's  wharf.  I  felt  bewildered  a  little, 
and  looking  down  upon  my  own  dress,  in  which  even 
yet  I  have  not  become  perfectly  at  home,  I  felt  the 
**  anchor  brand"  aflfair  at  my  side  as  strangely  as  other 
memorable  implements  in  fancy  scenes  of  yore. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  seeing  coaches  on  a  standi  I 
proposed  a  drive  to  look  at  the  fields.  "Why  not 
Athens  ?"  said  S.,and,  oddly  enough,  we  found  ourselves 
presently  in  a  comfortable  barouche,  an  interpreter  in 
the  rumble,  and  a  petticoated  Greek  charioteer,  in  a 
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scarlet  capote  and  leggins,  and  tasseled  tarbouche  on 
his  head,  whipping  a  pair  of  nimble  ponies  along  an  ex* 
eellent  causeway,  upon  which  Themistocles  had  fled 
from  Athens  for  his  fleet  and  for  Salamis !  There  is 
an  hourly  between  Athens  and  the  Piraeus ;  but  do  not 
think  I  would  have  the  heart  to  patronize  it :  if  I  do 
hereafter,  I  think  I  shall  not  confess  it. 

The  road  lay  through  level  meadows,  with  highly 
cultivated  vineyards  and  olive  orchards ;  and  before  us, 
in  view  all  the  time,  the  Acropolis  and  Mt.  Hymettus. 
Presently  we  saw  the  city,  and,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
the  unequalled  Temple  of  Theseus,  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  suburbs.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  by  this,  and 
alighting  a  few  rods  from  the  building,  we  ransacked 
and  entusymusied.  The  temple  is  nearly  perfect  and 
entire,  but  the  once  pure  white  of  the  Parian  marble  is 
tinged  with  a  lemon  colour,  soft  and  beautiful.  A  sen- 
tinel in  Greek  costume  paced  beneath  the  porticoes,  and 
a  venerable-looking  custode  came  forth  to  invite  us  to 
enter.  We  found  a  museum  of  antiquities  carefully  ar- 
ranged along  the  walls ;  statues,  bassos,  and  sarcopha- 
gi :  among  them  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  basso 
relievo  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  of  wonderful  expres- 
sion. Strange  to  what  perfection  the  arts  arrived !  The 
Temple  of  Theseus  alone  almost  proves  a  degeneracy  in 
these  present  days. 

With  our  heads  running  on  ancient  heroes,  and  great 
men,  architects,  poets,  philosophers,  and  soldiers,  who 
in  xininterrupted  succession  left  no  interval  of  degen- 
eracy for  centuries,  we  drove  around  the  base  of  the 
Acropolis,  "  the  pedestal  of  temples  to  the  gods,"  and 
felt  our  wings  clipped — shorn — as  we  entered  a  dirty 
modem  town  through  filthy  environs  and  filthy  streets. 
Fifle  beaucoup  moins  id^ak  que  vraie. 
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We  soon  got  into  the  better  parts  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, driving  through  streets  filled  vnth  the  fanciful  pop- 
ulation. At  Gibraltar  I  remember  feeling  as  if  I  were 
in  some  great  human  museum,  but  here  as  in  purely  a 
strange  land.  We  alighted  at  a  very  good-looking  ho- 
tel with  a  porte  cochere,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  lovely 
hostess  with  plaited  hair  and  glorious  eyes.  S.  flirted 
with  her  while  I  got  brushed,  and  then  I  relieved  him 
to  do  the  same.  We  engaged  rooms  for  our  party  to- 
morrow, and  sallied  forth  pedestrians  for  the  Parthenon, 
marching  down  the  crowded  street,  and  meeting  among 
six  or  eight  hundred  people  probably  sixty  in  European 
dresses.  The  costume  I  think  beautiful,  the  better  class 
being  neat  and  clean,  with  the  universal  crimson  tar- 
bouche  with  long  silken  tassel  of  black  or  blue ;  the  vari- 
egated and  embroidered  close-fitting  jacket ;  the  full- 
plaited  and  snow-white  skirt  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
girt  closely  round  the  waist  with  a  shawl ;  together  with 
the  showy  coloured  and  embroidered  leggin  and  Alba- 
nian shoe ;  composing  a  dress  the  most  becoming  in  the 
world :  and  there  is  something  in  the  character  of  the 
Greek  face  which  accords  with  the  dress— much  intelli- 
gence, and  almost  always  beauty-  We  saw  no  women 
at  this  time  of  day  except  the  poor,  whose  dress  was  the 
most  convenient,  probably,  that  could  be  arranged. 

We  marched  along  this  novel  thoroughfare,  our 
"  wily  Greek"  piloting  us  through  the  crowd,  and  point- 
ing out  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  way ;  visit- 
ing first  a  church,  small  and  mean,  the  holy  things  con- 
temptible in  material  and  design,  and  the  pictures,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Madonna  painted  on  a  gilt  ground, 
very  poor.  It  is  the  principal  church  in  Athens,  how^ 
ever,  and  there  are  thrones  for  the  king  and  queen. 
We  next  came  to  a  prison  guarded  by  picturesque 
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soldiers  who  saluted  us,  and  permitted  us  to  pass  with- 
in, and  look  into  a  court,  where  criminals  of  all  ranks 
Were  lounging  together,  from  the  miserable  thief  in  his 
nakedness,  to  the  wealthy  swindler  seated  on  a  carpet 
and  enjoying  his  chibouque,  scowling  the  while  at  our 
impudent  curiosity.  Opposite  this  prison,  in  an  open 
space,  and  at  the  end  of  the  principal  street  of  shops  or 
bazar,  we  found  the  ancient  temple  of  the  winds ;  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  with  bassos  of  Boreas  and  other  boister- 
ous divinities.  We  strolled  along,  admiring  the  troops 
*^  Jdrtled  to  the  knee,"  and  had  stopped  a  moment  to  look 
up  at  the  Acropolis,  when  we  heard  a  voice  at  our  el- 
bows, "  May  I  ask  if  you  are  Americans  ?"  There  was  ho 
mistaking,  and  turning  quickly,  I  beheld  a  most  respect- 
able-looking clerical  gentleman,  evidently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  and  pleasure  at  beholding  country- 
men. He  pronounced  himself  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  King, 
American  missionary,  and  a  most  delightful  rencontre 
it  was  for  us.  He  has  been  many  long  years  at  Athens, 
and  is  perhaps  as  good  a  linguist  and  antiquarian  as 
exists ;  and  withal,  we  found  him  a  perfect  original  of 
genuine  simplicity  and  honest,  true-hearted  nature.  He 
took  us  by  the  hand  cordially ;  then  we  had  mutual 
explanations,  most  gratifying  to  us,  as  we  found  that 
without  his  aid  it  would  be  impossible  at  that  hour  to 
pass  within  the  Acropolis  gates.  In  the  kindest  man- 
ner he  immediately  proposed  himself  our  guide. 

We  were  standing  at  the  base  of  the  mighty  table 
^ock  which  towers  headlong  over  the  city,  rising,  as 
iamartine  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  the  great  "  ped- 
estal, shaped  by  the  gods  for  their  own  temples."  I 
telieve  it  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  one  path  which 
"winds  up  the  side  fronting  the  Piraeus.  The  summit 
of  the  rock  is  nearly  a  rectangular  platform,  800  feet 
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by  500,  fi'om  every  side  of  which  the  precipice  is  per- 
fect ;  and  on  this  elevated  and  smooth  pedestal  stand 
the  Parthenon  and  half  a  dozen  other  temples,  which 
are  the  wonders  of  Grecian  greatness.  We  passed  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes  (a  Uttle  temple  so  called),  and 
commenced  the  winding  ascent  of  the  Citadel,  the 
good  old  gentleman  gratified  with  onr  zeal  and  interest, 
and  readily  pointing  out  to  us  a  hundred  interesting 
objects  as  we  paused  occasionally.  Presently  we  ar- 
rived at  an  old  crumbling  archway,  passed  through 
some  rock-riven  passages,  and  climbed  a  steep  cause- 
way, overarched  with  masonry,  and  old  as  the  days  of 
Cecrops.  Sentinels  stood  in  tableau,  challenging  us  as 
we  arrived ;  and  an  old  sergeant-looking  man  coming 
forward,  recognised  our  friend,  and  expressing  delight 
in  seeing  him,  instantly  admitted  us.  I  have  since 
learned  that  every  body  knows  him,  as  well  as  his  co- 
adjutor Mr.  Hill,  and  both  are  highly  venerated.  He 
preaches  to  them  in  Greek,  and,  like  St.  Paul  in  the 
fields, — talks  to  them  comfortably,  and,  from  his  own 
modest  account,  is  doing  much  good. 

Very  strict  guard  is  held  qyer  the  Acropolis,  and 
Lord  Elgin's  day  is  done;  with  some  difficulty  a  per- 
mit is  obtained  under  the  hand  of  proper  authority,  but 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  permission  from 
the  sergeant  "  for  the  good  man's  friends  to  pass  at  any 
time ;"  the  phrase  he  used,  as  our  interpreter  told  me 
afterward.  We  mounted  under  another  great  arch- 
way, and  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  area  of  the 
Acropolis.  I  was  about  to  spring  forward,  but  Mr. 
King  interrupted  me,  "  Stop  a  minute,"  said  he ;  "  here's 
ever  so  much  to  be  seen  first ;  look  abroad — ^look  over 
the  valley ;  this  nearest  little  rocky  eminence  at  OUjr 
feet  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  the  famous  judg- 
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ment-seat  of  the  Areopagites,  and  the  hill  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching;  a  little  beyond  is  the  famous  Pnyx,  the 
scene  of  oratory  and  Demosthenes.  To  the  left,  that 
tall  hill  upon  which  you  see  some  ruins,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  is  the  Hill  of  the  M useium,  and  the  ruins  are 
of  the  monument,  probably,  of  Philopappus.  Turn  to 
the  left,  further  round,  and  you  see  some  tall  columns 
standing  in  the  valley,  and  under  which  the  people  are 
treading  out  grain  with  their  oxen :  those  columns  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  great  temple  of  Olympic  Jove. 
In  front  of  it  here  is  the  Arch  of  Adrian,  in  fine  preser- 
vation ;  beyond  it  you  see.  a  little  brook,  the.  famed 
Ilissus ;  and  on  the  other  side,  that  noble  mountain  is 
Hymettus.  Turn  your  eye  again  to  the  right,  along 
the  coast,  and  you  see  successively  the  three  ports  of 
Athens ;  the  most  westerly  is  the  Piraeus,  and  you  can 
distinguish  your  frigate  off  the  basin.  Further,  ui  the 
same  direction,  that  little  bay  is  the  Gulf  of  Salamis, 
and  the  prominent  cape  on  the  north  is  the  point  on 
which  Xerxes  sat  and  beheld  the.  battle.  Egina  and 
the  hills  of  Corinth  are  in  the  dazzling  sun  rays.  Hydra 
is  a  httle  south.  Now  look  to  the  north  of  the  Rock  of 
Xerxes,  and  you  s^  a  road-way  winding  through  the 
"mountains :  that  is  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis.  That 
"fountain  on  the  northeast  is  PentelicUs,  which  con- 
ned the  great  quarries  of  Athens.  Here  at  our  feet, 
^^  one  side,  is  Athens,  rolled  out  like  a  model  beneath 
^'  That  cavern,  under  the  Hill  of  the  Museium,  is  the 
prison  scene  in  which  Socrates  *  died  like  a  man.*  This 
^oiicircular  tier  of  benches  at  our  feet,  on  the  left,  is 
^  Odeum  ;  here,  perhaps,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
^^r^actedi  although  this  was  not  the  usual  theatre  for 
*^edy.  On  the  other  side  beyond  your  hotel,  where 
y^^  see  a  cluster  of  olives  and  garden,  is,  perhaps,  the 
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site  of  Academus  and  Plato ;  and  here,"  turning  sudden- 
ly, "  are  the  monuments  of  Phidias."  In  such  variety  he 
continued  to  point  out  object  after  object  (which  in  the 
confusion  of  numbers  I  may  have  sometimes  misunder- 
stood), composing,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  pan- 
orama in  the  world ;  and  at  this  hour,  when  the  sun 
was  declining  beyond  the  sea-girt  hills,  and  the  slant- 
ing rays  threw  long  shadows,  deepening  the  sombre 
hues  of  rock  and  temple,  and  renewing  the  green  of 
the  valleys,  the  deep  blue  of  the  waters,  and  the  brown 
rugged  sides  of  the  hills — ^it  was  easy  at  this  hour  to 
fancy  it  the  most  beautiful.  The  Temple  of  Theseus 
was  conspicuous  beneath  us,  and  we  lifted  our  eyes  to 
gaze  at  length  upon  the  wonders  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
temples  which  for  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  have 
stood  to  adorn  these  war-worn  battlements. 

First,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  grand  plat- 
form, is  the  little  Temple  of  Victory,  a  bijou  of  columns 
and  grace.  At  right  angles  with  this  is  the  facade  of 
the  Propyleia,  which  rivaled  the  magnificence  of  the 
Parthenon  itself,  noble  and  mighty  columns  under 
which  we  marched  along  the  avenue  to  the  Temple  of 
Minerva :  the  same  marble  paving  had  been  trod  by 
Pericles. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  feeling  of  awe 
which  aflfected  me  at  the  sight  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
we  beheld  as  we  passed  the  Propyleia;  the  giant  rows 
of  columns,  the  remains  of  the  gorgeously  carved  cor- 
nices, architraves,  and  whole  entablatures  yet  stand- 
ing ;  the  glittering  white  pavement,  and  the  ruins  of 
bassos  and  statues  scattered  around,  which  modem  art 
vainly  strives  to  imitate;  the  mighty  size  of  the  stmc- 
ture,  overlooking  all  the  other  temples  like  a  sovereign' 
among  his  family.     And  then,  the  divine  loneliness  of 
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the  scene,  unobtruded  upon  by  any  meaner  building ; 
the  whole  area  of  the  citadel  consecrated  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  and  elevated  in  its  own  majesty  above 
the  busy  world  below.  We  were  standing  among  the 
columns  and  splendour  of  the  Parthenon !  here  stood 
the  tremendous  statue  by  which  the  Gk>ddess  of  AVisdom 
was  invoked ;  here  the  invocations  were  hearkened  to, 
and  Minerva  loved  to  sit  and  watch  over  her  chosen 
city.  And  notwithstanding  the  ravages  and  revolu- 
tions of  thirty  centuries,  with  Xerxes,  Alaric,  the  Eng- 
lish lord,  and  countless  other  robbers,  to  do  all  that 
rapacity  and  heartlessness  can  do,  there  are,  at  this 
day,  more  objects  of  wonder  on  the  Athenian  Acropo- 
lis than  could  be  collected  from  all  the  monuments  of 
art  existing  in  all  Greece  besides. 

Every  man  who  comes  hither  must  have  his  heart 
stirred  against  Lord  Elgin.  It  is  said  he  was  deliver- 
ed of  the  sublime  idea  of  removing  the  entire  temple 
of  Theseus,  and  we  all  know  that  another  nobleman, 
at  a  later  day,  had  actually  purchased  the  little  circular 
temple  at  Tivoli  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  did  not  talk  after  entering  through  the  Propy- 
leia ;  we  had  all  to  do  in  looking ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
return,  as  we  passed  the  guard,  that  I  seemed  to  come 
to  myself.  The  sun  had  set,  and  as  we  passed  be- 
tween Mars'  Hill  and  the  fortress,  the  shadows  of  night 
hung  over  the  temples  above.  We  entered  the  busy 
city,  and  sat  at  a  caf§  under  the  awning,  sipping  our 
coffee  and  ice  among  the  costumed  groups.  Mr.  King 
introduced  us  to  an  Idriote  merchant,  richly  dressed, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  his  isle.  We  had  some  little 
civilities,  and  at  nine  o'clock  drove  back  to  the  Piraeus 
in  the  sweet  night. 

We  pulled  off  to  the  ship  with  a  Greek  boatman.    I 
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found  R.  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  I  walked  with  hun 
an  hour  in  the  starlight,  detailing  our  pleasant  afternoon. 
He  told  me  an  extraordinary  thing  which  he  enjoyed 
once  at  sea,  in  some  antipode  latitude  probably,  or  per- 
haps during  his  explorations  among  the  icebergs  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  moon,  round  as  the  shield 
of  Norvaly  rose  cloudless  from  a  placid  sea,  and  stood 
just  tiptoe  on  the  horizon.  At  the  moment  a  large 
ship  sailed  across  the  disc,  and  against  the  brilliant 
relief,  hull,  spars,  rigging,  sails — every  finest  web  of 
cordage  was  distinctly  traced,  although  she  may  have 
been  several  miles  away.  The  efiect,  he  says,  was 
like  a  magical  picture ;  and  I  think  if  there  were  any 
young  bachelor  lovers  on  guard  that  night,  there  may 
have  been  pleasant  vagaries  afloat,  to  while  away  the 
watch — conjurations  of  some  fair  Wyoming  or  Sus- 
quehannah  maiden  brooding  over  the  long  absence  of 
the  rover.  Suspense,  and  heart-sickening  deferred 
news  of  the  long-gone,  she  can  endure  no  more ;  she 
seeks  a  famed  enchanter  in  the  mountains — follows 
him  within  a  wide-arched  chamber,  where,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  his  wand,  a  brilliant  globe  of  silver  is  disclosed 
behind  the  arras.  Can  she  believe  her  eyes  ?  It  is — 
it  is  her  lover's  ship  that  glides  across  the  shining  field 
with  life-like  distinctness !  Nearer  and  nearer — fig- 
ures move  in  the  rigging,  and  the  maiden's  love-taught 
eye  seeks  the  honoured  post  of  him  whom,  of  all  the 
world,  she  holds  the  highest.  Behold  him  thoughtfully 
treading  the  glassy  quarter-deck  I  his  trumpet  is  in  his 
hand,  and  as  he  pauses  in  his  walk,  he  engraves  upon 
the  tube  the  name  of  the  wonder-stricken  maid.  His 
wakefiil  eye  then  scans  the  lofty  sails ;  a  hundred  men 
watch  well  his  motions,  and  in  the  quiet  night  he  may 
filmost  whisper  to  the  helmsman ;  he  waves. his  arm 
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to  the  .more  distant  watch,  and  his  very  beck  is  an- 
swered I  And  so  passes  the  gallant  ship,  and  the  glit- 
tering page  on  which  it  stood  soars  high  above  the 
rippling  world  around. 

How  many  hundred  chances  to  one  that  the  same 
— phenomenon,  I  was  going  to  say — would  not  happen 
twice  in  a  lifetime ;  and  yet  once,  I  thmk,  when  R. 
was  officer  of  the  deck,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  imme- 
diately from  below,  and  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  with 
him  the  lower  studding  sail  of  a  distant  ship  intervene 
as  the  moon  was  rising.  The  smallest  cordage  was 
distinct,  and  the  wide  canvass  was  sketched  in  minu- 
test detail  against  the  burnished  silver.  I  could  fancy 
then  .how  superb  must  have  been  the  picture  he  enjoy- 
ed of  the  full  ship  thus  richly  framed. 

Nighty  9  o*clock. — I  wrote  you  until  eleven  this  morn- 
ing, when  we  had  a  series  of  visits  from  the  officers 
of  the  various  men-of-war  in  the  harbour ;  and  finally 
came  the  Turk  in  grave  state.  He  is  a  fine-looking 
man  of  eight-and-twenty ;  but  our  return  visit  is  more 
worth  noting,  which  was  made  this  afternoon  by 
three  or  four  of  us.  We  were  received  on  his  quarter- 
deck with  great  ceremony,  and  found  ourselves  among 
a  group  of  fierce-looking  chiels  enough — ferocious  in 
scarlet  and  beard.  We  were  gravely  conducted  into 
the  cabin,  a  divan-looking  apartment,  set  round  with 
ottomans,  and  the  bulkheads  hung  with  Turkish  inscrip- 
tions in  gilded  letters  ;  the  general  furnishing  of  the 
apartment  Oriental  and  comfortable.  The  handsome 
young  captain,  with  two  or  three  officers,  doing  the 
honours  with  grace,  and  great  civilities  and  compli- 
ments; and,  through  an  interpreter,  we  contrived  a 
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sort  of  conversation.  We  examined  their  beautiful 
arms  and  sabres — ^  the  icebrook's  temper^ — and  the 
armament  of  the  ship,  every  thing  nice  and  man-of- 
war-like. 

Returning  to  the  cabin,  we  sat  half  an  hour  with  our 
grave  young  host  looking  the  very  impersonation  of 
ferocity  when  quiet,  but  the  slightest  smile  illuminating 
his  features,  and  displaying  the  treasures  of  a  mouth 
worth  having.  His  dress  a  well-fitting  blue  firock, 
with  rich  bars  of  embroidery  across  the  chest ;  the 
cimeter  hanging  from  a  beautiful  gold-lace  belt ;  fiill 
white  trowsers  ;  a  rich  scarlet  cap  with  enormous  silk 
and  gold  tassel,  and  his  feet  in  a  pair  of  loose  slippers ; 
round  his  neck,  suspended  by  a  gold  cord,  hung  a  little 
golden  anchor,  with  diamonds  set  in  the  flukes,  deno- 
ting his  rank  in  some  way  which  I  did  not  compre- 
hend. We  sat  comfortably,  and  enter  slaves  in  white 
cotton  dresses,  bearing  long  chibouques,  which  they 
put  into  our  hands,  and  placed  little  brazen  salvers  on 
the  floor  (or,  to  speak  nautically,  on  the  deck)  for  the 
bowls  to  rest  in,  and  we  drew  the  pleasant  smoke 
through  amber  mouth-pieces.  Presently  again  enter 
slaves,  with  little  Turkish  cups  of  coffee ;  which  being 
duly  enjoyed,  re-enter  slaves  with  a  large  salver  con- 
taining a  little  vessel  of  sweetmeats,  a  dozen  spoons  in 
one  saucer,  and  six  glasses  of  water.  How  in  the  world 
to  behave  now  ?  and  R.,  to  whom  it  was  first  handed, 
looked  slightly  puzzled.  He  was  proceeding,  quite 
naturally,  to  help  himself  in  the  single  saucer,  when  our 
infidel  friend,  perceiving  his  ambitious  design,  exclaim- 
ed **  Ugh  I*'  afler  the  most  approved  barbaric  manner, 
jumped  from  his  seat,  seized  a  spoon,  took  a  little  of 
the  sweetmeat,  laid  it  across  his  tongue,  and  washed 
it  down  with  a  mouthful  from  one  of  the  tumblers. 
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He  then  tossed  the  spoon  into  the  salver,  and  beckon- 
ed us  to  do  the  same ;  which,  being  thus  instructed, 
we  each  did  in  turn.  Doubtless  it  was  all  very  fine, 
but,  without  perceiving  any  particular  effect  from  the 
dose,  I  resumed  my  chibouque. 

On  taking  leave,  we  were  ushered  over  the  larboard 
side,  which  is  the  side  of  state  in  their  service.  Four 
Turkish  marines  were  drawn  up,  and  presented  arms 
at  the  word,  as  we  shook  the  handsome  captain  by  the 
hand.  Our  officers  thought  she  was  a  very  commend- 
able man-of-war,  and  her  general  nicety  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  Sardinian  frigate  which  we  next  visited. 
We  rowed  about  the  harbour  afterward  in  the  pleasant 
evening,  and  admired  an  English  yacht,  with  a  couple 
of  ladies  upon  the  decks  thereof — certainly  the  most 
elegant  travellers  I  have  met  We  afterward  passed 
close  in  view  of  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  (which  I 
mean  to  visit  by-and-by),  and  finally  arriving  alongside 
our  own  ship,  we  found  half  the  crew  swimming  about 
the  bows.  It  is  a  most  animated  scene  to  see  about 
three  hundred  gallant  fellows  diving  from  the  chains  in 
the  twilight,  and  dashing  about  in  the  sparkling  waves. 

12 
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July  18th. 

My  letters  grow  so  rapidly  that  I  must  become 
more  laconic  in  these  Attic  regions.  Our  little  trio 
drove  up  to  Athens  yesterday,  as  was  arranged,  and 
found  our  apartments  in  cool  at  the  inn  of  the  pretty 
hostess,  and  the  morning  bemg  too  hot  for.  the  ruins,  we 
passed  it  between  the  bookshop  of  a  German  and  the 
shady  gardens  of  my  missionary  friend,  Mr.  King,  who 
gave  us  welcome,  and  some  Greek  tracts  and  little  pam- 
phlets which  were  printed  in  Athens  at  his  own  benevo- 
lent establishment.  A  Greek  book  written  and  printed 
in  Athens  by  an  American  is  something  of  a  curiosity. 

Our  pretty  hostess  gave  us  a  capital  dinner,  and 
we  had  wine  from  Cyprus  and  Chios ;  but  as  both 
were  bad,  we  made  a  "  half  and  half"  pitcher  of  Lon- 
don porter  and  Scotch  ale,  well  cooled  with  snow  from 
classic  mountains,  and  notwithstanding  sentiment  and 
hot  weather,  we  found  it  incomparable. 

At  five  Mr.  King  called  for  us,  and  we  set  out  on  the 
same  tour  I  wrote  you  of  yesterday.  On  our  way  we 
saw  the  funeral  of  a  little  child  six  years  old,  the  body 
exposed  in  a  glazed  white  coffin,  with  chaplets  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  adorned,  and  a  dirty,  abommable 
priest,  who  sang  in  a  mumbling,  unfeeling  way.  I  thought 
the  churlish  priest  would  certainly  "  lie  howling"  while 
the  infant  would  "  a  ministering  angel  be."  We  shop- 
ped a  little  more,  and  through  Mr.  King's  obligingness, 
we  obtained  some  honey  from  Mt.  Hymettus,  authen- 
tic.    We  mounted  the  Acropolis  again,  and  had  the 
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sunset  as  before,  and  the  Parthenon,  the  poetry  of  ruin. 
We  also  visited  the  Erechtheium  and  the  famous  Cary- 
atydes,  and  mounted  a  watch-tower  built  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  contrived  to  get  upon  the  summit  of  the  west- 
era  entablature  of  the  Parthenon.  The  view  is  inde- 
scribably beautiful ;  the  wide  blue  Egean,  dotted  with 
its  romantic  islands,  and  all  the  world-renowned  ob- 
jects which  abound  in  the  region  about  Athens.  No 
ruins  can  be  so  impressive  as  these  of  the  Acropolis. 
In  Rome  every  thing  is  so  defiled  with  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Roman ;  but  here  are  the 
temples  of  the  gods  in  their  own  purity ;  and  the  noble 
rock  on  which  they  stand  lifts  them  up  above  the  pro- 
fanities  of  present  life.  The  Parthenon,  like  the  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  was  in  turn  a  church  and  a  mosque ; 
but  surely  religion  can  spare  something  to  art  and 
memory.  I  am  glad  I  saw  it  in  its  eloquent  solitude. 
There  is  an  expression  of  autumn  in  the  sere  and  yel- 
low tint  of  the  marbles,  and  a  pensive  delicacy  of  air 
which  must  blend  with  melancholy  feelings.  It  is  a 
scene  which  Jaques  would  moralize  into  a  thousand 
similes :  in  the  hour  of  evening  he  might  sit  at  the  base 
of  an  antique  column,  and  the  lessons  of  three  thousand 
years  might  be  much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques. 
Would  we  had  a  Shakspeare  to  express  to  us  the  Par- 
thenon! 

We  sat  late  on  the  summit  of  the  ruin  in  wonder  and 
admiration.  A  regiment  of  Albanian  troops  marched 
beyond  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  swelling  notes 
of  the  band  rose  from  the  valley  to  the  echoes  of  the 
classic  walls :  when  they  had  gone,  a  chime  like  a  cur- 
few passed  along  the  breeze,  and  drowsy  tinklings  and 
industrious  murmurs  came  from  the  fields  with  thought- 
ful influence. 


100  mars'  hill. 

"  Learning  once  could  grow  wiser  without  books  f 
and  yonder  was  the  rude  cavern  where 

"  Sage  Philosophy 
From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates.    See  there  his  tenement, 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men." 

None  wiser  in  all  ages :  the  mind  has  been  marching 
quickstep  ever  since  the  oracle  said  it;  and  among 
mere  men  it  has  advanced  no  higher ! 

There  is  a  branch  road  from  those  paths  of  glory 
which  "  lead  but  to  the  grave  :**  it  goes  off  at  right  an- 
gles and  mounts  a  very  high  hill,  from  which  a  proud 
temple  shines  afar:  the  "  great  part"  of  Socrates  and  of 
those  men  of  Athens  which  escaped  Libitina,  took  that 
branch  road,  and  Uves  yet. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  one's  thoughts  will  end 
in  when  set  off  by  such  monitors  as  the  Acropolis:  we 
were  all  growing  vastly  ambitious,  and — in  fact  the  sun 
was  down — ^in  the  twilight  one's  fancies  will  cut  capers 
which  in  the  sober  view  of  broad  day  exhibit  only  their 
twilight  origin.  I  will  therefore  confess  no  more 
Acropolis. 

We  descended  at  length  from  the  sacred  cliff,  and 
made  our  way  to  the  summit  of  Mars'  Hill,  a  little  emi- 
nence opposite  the  western  side  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis.  A  flight  of  steps  carved  in  the  rock  con- 
ducts to  a  little  area  on  top,  where  the  mysterious 
judges  held  their  Areopagus.  It  is  a  dreary,  lonesome 
place,  in  all  respects  fitted  for  their  secret  inquisitions. 
At  the  foot,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  little  cavern  in  which 
St.  Paul  found  shelter. 

On  our  return  to  the  town  we  sat  an  hour  at  the 
cafe,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  chief  of  police, 
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the  Athenian  Fouch6.  He  expressed  exceeding  ad- 
miration for  Americans,  and  we  expressed  exceeding 
admiration  for  Greeks  and  King  Otho.  Fouche  could 
find  no  fault  with  us. 

In  consequence  of  the  heat,  which  will  admit  of  noth- 
ing in  the  day-time,  we  had  resolved  to  drive  down  in 
the  night  to  the  Piraeus,  and  I  have  always  noticed 
among  us  all,  that  whenever  the  ship  and  our  own  beds 
were  accessible,  a  sort  of  homesickness  crept  over 
us  at  nightfall.  We  had  come  to  Athens  with  the 
most  ruthless  determination  to  stay  two  or  three  days ; 
but  the  listless  idleness  of  the  heat  of  the  day  would 
be  intolerable  without  resources :  so  we  packed  our 
honey  jars  under  the  seats,  and  mounted  the  barouche 
again. 

On  our  return  we  saw  a  wild  fox  on  the  plain  near 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and,  after  some  due  meditation 
and  starlight,  we  got  on  board  at  twelve  o'clock. 

To-day  we  had  contemplated  many  grand  things  to 
do,  but  the  heat  is  insupportable,  and  no  place  tolerable 
but  the  ship. 

We  have  had  many  visiters  to-day,  among  them 
Colettis,  a  magnificent-looking  old  hero  of  sixty,  grown 
gray  in  doing  service  to  the  state.  His  niece  was  with 
him,  an  Athenian  damsel  of  six  feet !  more  or  less.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hill  also  visited  the  ship  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner ;  their  names  should  be  honoured  through 
all  time. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  we  sail  to-night,  and  in  a  few 
days  I  shall  be  on  the  Bosphorus. 
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July  20th. 
Off  south  cape  of  Negropont  half  a  mile,  two  miles 
north  of  Andros,  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  isles  of 
Greece,  and  beautiful  with  green  hills  and  a  glitter- 
ing village  on  the  slope.  Thirty  vessels  standing  with 
us  like  a  convoy,  of  every  flag.  The  strait  (the  Doro 
passage)  opens  clear  and  smooth,  and  a  zephyr  send- 
ing us  two  miles  an  hour  scarcely  ruffles  the  mirror 
waters.  Ship  at  general  exercises,  and  the  commo- 
dore's secretary  in  the  cabin,  his  fingers  half  worn 
away  with  a  lead  pencil. 

We  left  the  Piraeus  at  ten  on  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth,  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  young  moon ;  next 
morning  we  were  becalmed  near  Cape  Colonna,  an- 
cient Sunium ;  classic  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  scene  of 
Falconer's  shipwreck,  and  is  called  by  Lord  Byron  the 
most  interesting  prospect  in  all  Attica.  We  saw  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  through  the  telescope,  and  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  land.  Passing  between  Zea  and 
Macronisiy  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  plains  of  Marathon 
and  the  fine  coast  of  Negropont,  which  this  morning  is 
overshadowing  us,  we  lie  so  close.  It  is  cooler  and 
pleasanter  than  among  the  hills  about  the  Piraeus. 

2l8t. 

North  of  Scio  two  miles,  ten  miles  south  of  Myte- 
lene,  Ipsara  S.W.  six  miles,  and  the  west  cape  of  the 
Gulf  of  Smjrma  thirteen  miles :   first  view  of  Asia ! 
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It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  the  lesson  read  in  the  ser- 
vice, was  another  pleasant  coincidence  like  that  of  last 
Sunday,  when  we  were  approaching  Athens,  To-day 
it  was  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Acts,  describing  the 
journeys  of  St  Paul  among  these  islands.  It  was  very 
pleasant,  and  the  reader  reminded  the  men  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

We  lie  in  a  dead  calm  under  a  broiling  sun.  In  the 
night  a  pleasant  air  brought  us  from  Andros,  where  we 
enjoyed  the  loveliest  of  sunsets ;  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  Eastern  climate  revealing  all  the  praise  and  fancy 
of  travellers  and  poets,  and  the  sunset  hues  along  the 
islands  displaying  inimitable  glories  of  light  and  shade. 
Early  this  morning  we  looked  upon  Scio,  and  thought 
of  the  "  blind  old  man  of  the  rocky  isle.*'  There  is  an- 
other painter,  also,  beside  the  Eastern  clime,  which  gilds 
and  glorifies  these  views  yet  more.  Fancy  and  as- 
sociation add  new  beauties  to  the  real  scene ;  but  Scio, 
apart  from  Homer  and  massacres,  needs  no  such  aid ; 
the  coast  is  grand,  and  the  inner  hill  sides,  like  Andros, 
lovely  in  verdure  and  vineyard.  Mytelene,  like  all  the 
islands,  is  bold  and  craggy,  and  Ipsara,  a  fit  haunt  for 
some  **  young  Galiongee.*'  We  see  Asia  dimly  over 
the  glad  waters,  and  we  lie  fifty  miles  firom  Smyrna, 
heljdess  in  a  calm ;  the  whole  fiigate  is  in  a  siesta,  and 
there  is  a  holy  hush  of  the  Sunday,  audible  as  the  bustle 
of  a  gale. 


Jidy  ttd,  Haitpoor  of  Ymiria. 
We  anchored  in  this  beantifiil  cove  yesterday  morn- 
ing early,  for  the  purposeof  filling  up  our  water  before 
proceeding  to  Smyrna,  which  is  twenty  miles  up  the 
giil£    Soon  after  tiie  calm  of  Sunday  morning,  we  had 
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a  glorious  breeze,  and  entered  the  gulf  at  four  o'clock, 
with  views  on  either  side  of  rich  fertile  country.  The 
gulf  is  narrow,  with  clusters  of  islands  at  its  mouth,  and 
we  swept  around  jutting  points  and  under  cliffs,  footed 
with  green  and  vineyards,  surpassing  all  the  scenes  we 
had  in  Greece.  The  sun  set,  and  at  ten  the  moon  left 
us  in  darkness  and  narrow  passages,  and  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  shoal  of  an  island.  Next  morning,  be- 
fore I  was  up,  we  had  threaded  the  labyrinth,  and  an- 
chored in  this  inlet,  beautiful  with  a  host  of  green  islets, 
and  a  long  sweeping  beach  which  borders  a  wide  val- 
ley full  of  wealth  and  plenty,  even  to  the  hills,  which 
rise  in  rocks  and  contrasted  ruggedness.  Vourla,  a 
little  hamlet,  is  five  miles  back  in  the  mountains ;  but 
an  elegant  fountain  on  the  beach,  solitary  among  the 
fields,  often  tempts  men-of-war  to  this  little  cove.  We 
are  quite  close,  not  another  sail  to  be  seen,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  watering  ships  will  be  finished  to-day. 

After  dinner  yesterday  and  to-day,  R.,  and  R.,  and  S., 
and  I  went  ashore  for  rambles  in  Asia  Minor.  We 
landed  at  the  fountain,  a  large  stone  reservoir  of  springs, 
where  the  men  were  making  the  usual  frolic  of  their 
work,  filling  the  casks  and  lifting  them  to  the  boats. 
The  fountain  is  one  of  the  oddities  of  Turkish  munifi- 
cence, with  a  long  inscription  over  an  arch,  no  doubt 
poetically  welcoming  the  mariner.  We  found  a  little 
cluster  of  huts  close  by,  and  some  Turks,  cross-legged 
on  mats,  smoking  the  narghiles,  or  water  pipes,  and  en- 
joying the  sea  breeze.  They  wore  the  turban,  scarlet 
and  embroidered  jacket,  huge  folds  of  white  cotton 
about  their  hips,  and  enormous  shawls  around  the 
waist,  into  which  were  stuck  cimeters,  daggers,  and 
long  heavy-butted  pistols,  all  highly  ornamented.  They 
were  bearded  like  the  pard,  and  unchristian-looking 
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chiels  enough.  Finding  it  was  a  sort  of  caravanserai, 
we  ordered  pipes  and  played  Turks  the  while.  The 
narghile  is  curious ;  the  water  bowl,  an  ornamented 
glass  vessel,  standing  a  foot  high,  through  which  the 
smoke  is  drawn  from  a  metal  stand  fixed  over  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  and  communicating  with  the  water  by  a 
pipe.  From  the  water  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  a 
long  pHant  tube ;  the  effect  is  violent,  however,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  smoke  into  the  lungs.  Habit 
must  be  every  thing  with  it. 

After  taking  a  cool  glass  from  the  Turkish  Spa,  we 
strolled  away  along  the  beach  to  the  shade  of  a  fig,  which 
spread  its  thick  boughs  of  fruit  over  the  water's  edge. 
We  lay  lulled  by  the  rippling  waves,  and  presently  were 
startled  by  the  nobe  of  horses'  feet,  as  a  couple  of  Turks 
passed  us  on  their  lofty  saddles.  They  were  the  mer- 
chants with  whom  we  had  left  our  stewards  trafl[icking 
for  vegetables  and  delicious  fruit.  On  looking  around, 
I  discovered  a  troop  of  camels  browsing  in  the  next 
field.  I  pinched  myself,  but  still  the  camels  browsed, 
and  the  turbaned  merchants  passed  along,  followed  by 
an  attendant  and  a  laden  jackass.  I  was  not  dreaming, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  pelt  R.  and  S.  with  figs. 

It  was  now  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  we  made 
for  the  camels.  Our  way  lay  through  the  meadows, 
and  we  stopped  to  pull  mulberries  from  the  loaded 
trees.  The  camels  were  very  tame,  with  the  panniers, 
or  saddles  yet  on  their  backs,  evidently  just  turned  out 
to  graze  after  a  journey.  As  we  were  examining 
them,  a  cough  was  heard  behind  us,  and  turning,  we 
found  the  cougher  cross-legged,  in  a  turban,  a  shawl, 
and  a  chibouque,  under  a  little  bush,  and  without  the 
slightest  visible  consciousness  of  our  Christian  pres- 
ence.    Such  perfect  unconcern  would  be  the  making 

Vol.  I.— K  f 
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of  a  modern  dandy.  Presently  he  arose,  and  led  off 
his  camels  to  another  part  of  the  meadow.  We  pur- 
sued our  way  along  a  narrow,  winding  lane,  through 
vineyards  and  fields  of  millet,  and  occasional  thickets 
and  groves.  We  made  for  the  hills,  and  came  to  a 
hamlet  far  above  the  meadows ;  the  houses  of  stone, 
with  little  terraces  in  front,  upon  which  and  some- 
times upon  the  flat  roofs,  were  squatted  the  Turkish 
lords  of  this  fair  creation,  with  long  pipes  and  long 
beards  reeking  with  the  smoke.  Little  children  in 
plaited  hair,  quaint  dresses,  and  sparkling  eyes  came 
forward  with  **  dom  para  capitano."  We  gave  them 
I)ennies,  and  the  turbaned  lords  ceased  smoking,  and 
smiled  benignantly.  The  children  were  very  pretty, 
rather  unwashed  to  be  sure,  but  with  beautiful  eyes  and 
dimples.  We  saw  several  women,  one  or  two  very 
pretty,  probably  Greek  girls,  with  eyes  like  every 
thing,  and  raven  hair  escaping,  &c.,  &c.  They  bore 
on  their  heads  Samarian-looking  jars,  and  were  drudges 
in  the  presence  of  the  indolent  smokers.  We  tried  to 
find  out  the  name  of  the  village  in  vain,  and  sat  half  an 
hour  on  the  rocks,  enjoying  the  noble  views  of  the  val- 
ley, the  little  bay,  and  the  solitary  frigate  hemmed  in 
among  the  islands ;  the  setting  sun  threw  long  shad- 
ows across  the  landscape,  and  the  distant  headlands 
of  the  other  shore  grew  purple  and  pink  in  the  twilight 

We  descended  into  the  valley  just  in  time  to  find 
some  Turks  at  prayer  in  a  little  garden.  **  Lo !  God 
is  great  T  they  stood  erect,  and  suddenly  prostrated 
themselves,  striking  the  earth  several  times  with  their 
foreheads,  muttering  formulas  of  prayer.  We  had  an- 
other cool  glass  from  the  fountain,  and  embarked  in 
the  last  boat  for  the  ship. 

This  morning,  a  sad  accident :  a  man  fell  from  aloft. 
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and  was  picked  up  dead.  After  eight  months,  there 
are  not  many  faces  left  to  learn,  and  every  sailor  is 
a  shipmate.  His  funeral  is  now  leaving  the  ship  in 
charge  of  the  oflScer  of  his  division,  and  they  will  bury 
him  among  some  English  sailor  graves,  on  one  of  the 
islands.     A  face  familiar  to  many  has  left  us. 

SmjTDa,  9  o*clock  P.M. 

We  got  under-weigh  at  three  o'clock,  with  a  ten-knot 
breeze,  through  the  islands.  Smyrna  opened  before  us, 
and  we  passed  rapidly  along  high  bluff  coasts  on  the 
right,  in  glorious  landscape,  grouped  with  Arab  tents 
and  camel  trains^  and  beautiful  cultivation  in  the  vaJ-* 
leys.  The  approach  to  the  city  is  fine,  and  minarets  are 
pretty  ornaments — a  decayed  old  castle  crowning  the 
hills  over  the  city,  and  groves  of  tall,  pointed  cypresses 
among  the  masses  of  the  houses.  The  situation  is  stri- 
king, at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf  which  narrows  grace- 
fully, and  the  houses  line  the  crescent  of  the  shore ;  the 
harbour  is  animated,  and  light  caiques  shoot  about. 

We  anchored  in  gallant  style,  among  a  squadron  of 
Austrian  ships.  Among  the  crowd  of  shipping,  I  no- 
ticed a  steamer  getting  under  weigh.  She  approach- 
ed us  closely,  and  sailed  roimd  us  with  the  American 
ensign  displayed.  It  was  a  pleasant  recognition — ^the 
old  Bangor,  in  which  I  made  a  pleasant  journey  to  the 
Penobscot  in  days  gone  by.  She  is  now  a  packet  to 
Constantinople ;  and  on  her  decks  were  seated  Turks, 
as  she  thus  saluted  us  on  her  way.  I  certainly  looked 
upon  her  with  kindness,  and  took  off  my  cap  cordially 
in  salute. 

At  a  nearer  view,  Smyrna  looks  feuled  and  dingy. 
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I  have  passed  two  days  in  Smyrna,  and  to  give 
you  a  narrative  of  all  I  have  seen  would  occupy 
sheets  of  folio.  I  must  go  at  it  collectively^  therefore. 
Yesterday  morning  we  called  first  upon  the  consul, 
Mr.  OiHey,  who  received  us  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner.  Thence,  with  an  interpreter,  we  walked 
through  the  Turkish  city,  the  bazars  intersecting  the 
place  for  continuous  miles,  and  the  shops  or  booths 
treasures  of  Oriental  luxury  and  curiosity ;  the  shop- 
men, in  their  costumes  and  pipes,  seated  in  the  little 
divans ;  trains  of  camels  marching  with  their  heavy 
burdens  through  the  bazars,  the  drivers  and  guards, 
armed  and  fierce-looking  firom  the  interior ;  Turkish 
ladies  riding  in  latticed  litters,  suspended  between  two 
asses,  and  attended  by  armed  and  mounted  slaves ;  the 
slave  markets,  and  the  sad  scenes  there ;  the  mosques, 
which  we  entered  in  slippers ;  the  minarets,  and  the 
screaming  muezzins;  the  costumed  crowd,  and  the 
Oriental  every  thing.  We  made  firiends  with  a  Jew 
merchant,  who  cheated  us  into  his  good  graces,  con- 
ducted us  to  his  house,  and  showed  us  his  meek  wife 
in  the  most  beautifid  of  costumes.  He  gave  us  coflbe 
and  pipes,  and  showed  us  a  tabernacle  with  Jews  at 
their  service.  We  walked  to  the  pasha's  palace,  and 
finished  with  a  Turkish  bath.  We  entered  a^  circular 
hajl  with  a  domed  ceiling,  under  which  a  fountain 
played;  around  the  walls  were  ranged  ottomans  and. 
couches.    We  undressed,  and  were  wrapped  in  cotton 
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shawb  and  robes,  a  pair  of  wooden  slippers  was  adjusts 
ed  to  our  feet,  and  we  were  thus  led  off,  each  by  a  na- 
ked and  moustached  Turk.  We  were  conducted  into  a 
second  domed  chamber,  lighted  from  little  glass  open- 
ings above,  with  a  marble  platform  in  the  midst,  and 
a  hot  steam  for  atmosphere.  We  were  laid  out  on  the 
marble  table,  and  our  bathers  went  to  work,  kneading, 
pinching,  pounding,  and  cracking  joints  for  five  minutes. 
I  was  then  led  into  an  inner  chamber,  corresponding 
with  the  others,  where  the  steam  was  twice  as  hot,  and 
finally  to  a  little  vaulted  closet  adjoining,  where  I  lay 
at  the  foot  of  a  fountain  of  tepid  water.  My  torment- 
or armed  himself  with  a  camel's  hair  glove,  within 
which  he  placed  a  cake  of  soap,  and  lathered  me  for 
many  minutes.  He  then  deluged  me  from  the  fountain ; 
and  having  thus  rinsed  me,  I  was  invested  in  fresh 
robes,  and  permitted  to  stagger  back  into  the  first  room. 
I  was  lifted  upon  the  ottoman,  and  lay  along  side  my 
disguised  friend,  who,  with  his  chibouque  and  closed 
eyes,  looked  the  dream  of  dreams.  A  cup  of  coffee 
was  put  at  my  side,  and  a  lighted  chibouque  in  my 
hand,  and  I  lay  half  an  hour  dozing,  with  the  most  in- 
effably delightful  sensations.  When  dressed,  I  felt  I 
could  skip  over  the  moon. 

We  afterward  strolled  through  the  Frank  quarter, 
where  the  European  merchants  live,  and  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  famous  Casino,  to  which  we  had  all  been  invited. 
It  is  a  sort  of  club-house  of  the  merchants,  with  pleas- 
ant reading-rooms  of  European  journals,  billiard  and 
card  tables,  &c.  All  this  is  at  the  northern  comer  of 
the  city,  the  south  and  east  being  all  Oriental. 

26th,  Afternoon. 
At  11  o^cLock  to-day  I  accompanied  the  commo- 
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dore  and  several  of  the  officers  on  avisit  to  the  pa- 
sha. The  palace  is  on  the  water-side,  and  we  landed 
at  the  barrack-yard.  We  passed  through  the  bar- 
racks, ascended  a  tumble-down  old  wooden  stairway, 
and  followed  through  a  suite  of  old  tumble-down  apart- 
ments to  the  hall  of  audience.  This  was  a  large  room 
of  about  fifty  feet  square,  ornamented  with  trumpery 
columns  of  painted  wood,  and  set  round  with  gaudy 
ottomans  and  cushions.  In  the  middle  a  fountain  play- 
ed and  splashed  pleasantly,  and  in  the  basin  gold  and 
silver  fish  sported  about  among  some  watermelons 
cooling  in  the  water.  In  one  comer  of  this  apartment, 
reclining  on  the  cushions,  with  one  arm  on  the  sUl  of  a 
latticed  window  which  looked  into  pleasant  gardens, 
^  the  pasha  sat  in  his  divan."  Before  him  on  the  otto- 
man was  a  silver  tray  vdth  writing  materials  of  curious 
form  and  make ;  and  despatches  and  documents  lay  in 
business  litter  about  him,  with  little  silken  bags  for  en- 
velops. The  pasha,  recently  promoted  from  two  to 
three  tails,  is  a  man  of  forty,  and  a  shapeless,  pockpit- 
ted  lump  of  flesh.  The  usual  scariet  cap  covered  his 
head ;  his  beard  is  grizzled  and  hung  about  his  mouth, 
which  is  large  and  expressive.  Except  his  turban,  the 
costume  was  Turkish ;  a  long  striped  vest,  and  a  volu- 
minous shawl  about  his  waist,  from  which  peeped  the 
jeweled  head  of  his  poniard :  a  single  diamond  glitter- 
ed on  his  forefinger,  and  a  crescent  of  brilliants  depend- 
ed from  his  neck :  a  snufiTK>x  of  jasper,  studded  with 
diamonds,  rested  on  its  own  little  cushion  by  his  side,  and 
his  green  silk  handkerchief,  folded  neatly,  lay  alongside 
in.  its  proper  place.  Thus  sat  Hamli  Bey  when  we 
were  ushered  to  his  presence  by  the  dragoman.  With- 
out rising,  he  took  the  conunodore  by  the  hand,  and 
laid  his  own  upon  his  heart.     He  smiled  a  sort  of 
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welcome  to  the  rest  of  us»  and  merely  inclined  his  head. 
By  this  time  chairs  were  brought  in  for  our  accommo- 
dation, and  we  sat  about  him  in  a  circle.  A  great 
many  compliments  and  civilities  were  offered  and  ex- 
changed by  way  of  conversation  through  Mr.  Offley 
and  the  interpreter,  and  he  made  the  ordinary  inquiries 
into  the  American  navy.  Presently  slaves  handed  us 
lighted  chibouques,  six  and  eight  feet  long,  with  the 
usual  appendages  of  salvers  for  the  bowls  to  rest  in 
upon  the  floor,  and  costly  amber  mouth-pieces  studded 
with  diamonds  and  other  jewels.  Coffee  succeeded  in 
the  most  exquisite  little  Turkish  cups.  The  tobacco  I 
thought  delicious ;  and  thus  we  sat  half  an  hour,  with 
the  fountain  bubbling,  birds  chirping  in  cages,  and  a 
pleasant  draught  of  air  through  the  huge- windowed 
apartment.  Overlooking  the  gardens,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site, was  the  harem  of  this  seignior.  He  had  seven 
wives ;  and  I  was  wondering  if  the  bloated  monster 
(for  he  looked  a  monster)  could  be  loved  by  any  of 
them. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  conversation  which  had 
any  importance,  and  all  was  ceremony  only.  Several 
officers  came  in  now  and  then,  and  the  slaves  in  their 
sUpperless  feet  bowed  low  vrith  a  very  to-hear-is-to- 
obey  sort  of  manner.  There  was  a  little  more  cin- 
pressement  in  his  deportment  when  we  left  him  than 
when  we  entered,  for  he  rose  from  his  cushion  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  heart  to  each  of  us.  So  ended  my  first 
sight  of  a  pasha,  rather  different,  in  reality,  from  the 
Giafiirs  and  stem  Seyds  of  my  imagination. 

We  were  shown  through  the  barracks,  the  troops 
dressed  half  and  half  in  European  coats,  of  which  they 
have  by  no  means  a  proper  comprehension ;  and  trow- 
sers,  it  would  seem,  must  be  irreconcilable  to  the  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  Turk.  Monkeys  would  not  look 
inore  absurd  than  they  do  in  this  masquerade.  We 
visited  the  commander-in-chie^  who  received  us  in  a 
smaller  apartment  than  the  pasha,  but  with  the  same 
ceremonies.  He  wore  a  uniform,  but  in  the  most  un- 
military  manner ;  and  a  buckram  frock  coat  on  a  man 
sitting  cross-legged  on  an  ottoman,  and  without  shoes 
as  he  was,  had  the  most  ludicrous  appearance.  We 
took  our  leave  just  as  the  muezzin  from  a  neighbouring 
minaret  was  calling  to  prayers  at  noon,  and  we  passed 
along  a  corridor  lined  with  kneeKng  troops,  who  went 
through  their  devotions  in  the  utmost  abstraction. 

The  heat  is  so  intense  that  I  have  written  you  very 
hurriedly,  and  as  a  party  of  us  are  going  to  Constanti- 
nople to-morrow,  I  have  preparations  to  make  which 
will  occupy  me  until  the  hour  of  starting. 

#  *  #  #  * 
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Golf  of  Smyrna,  August  8d,  1844. 
We  sailed  from  Smyrna  this  morning,  and  I  have  a 
world  of  things  to  relate  to  you.     As  we  shall  very 
soon  be  in  the  Holy  Land,  I  must  make  terrible  haste. 
I  despatched  a  very  monstrous  letter  to  you,  by  a 
brig  direct  for  Boston,  on  the  day  I  set  off  for  Constan- 
tinople.   I  sent,  also,  some  Hymettus  honey  to  our 
friends,  for  v^hich  I  am  assured  I  shall  be  well  laughed 
at    However,  it  is  done,  and,  like  other  little  and  big 
sins,  it  cannot  be  undone.     After  I  had  closed  my  let- 
ters to  you,  our  Constantinople  party  was  formed,  and 
We  engaged  state-rooms  in  the  Fiirst  Constans  Metter- 
oich,  an  elegant  Austrian  steamer,  which  was  to  sail 
^at  afternoon  direct  for  the  Golden  Horn.     We  dined 
^th  Mr.  Offley  previous  to  embarking,  and  sat  at  our 
hosfs  agreeable  table,  sipping  Greek  wine  and  puff- 
^  chibouques,  until  the  appointed  hour.     At  five  we 
^ame  alongside  the  Mettemich  in  a  caique,  and  found 
^^^  decks  filled  vnth  the  most  motley  of  crowds.     For- 
^ately,  however,  the  principal  cabin  was  almost  en- 
^ely  occupied  by  ourselves,  the  only  other  passengers 
^^^  aspired  to  those  comforts  being  a  Turkish  officer, 
^to  Would  not  be  induced  to  eat  with  us  (fearing  pork), 
^d  two  French  merchants  from  Mytelene  and  Galli- 
^^    The  cabin  is  a  handsome  saloon  vdth  bedrooms, 
^  Wutifidly  equipped,  pleasant  library,  &c.    A  la- 
^  cabin,  adjoining,  was  occupied  by  the  harem  of 
^^  former  pasha  of  Smyrna,  or  military  commandant, 
^lild  not  ascertain  which.    Afler  having  arranged 
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our  little  affairs  in  the  cabin,  we  made  for  the  deck, 
to  see  what  we  should  see.  The  larboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck  was  divided  off  by  temporary  railings 
into  two  cushioned  and  matted  enclosures,  for  the  ha- 
rems of  two  rich  Turks ;  one  of  three  wives,  two  chil- 
dren, and  two  negroes ;  and  one  of  two  wives,  three 
children,  and  three  negroes.  Each  domestic  group 
was  lying  comfortably  together;  nothing  whatever 
seen  of  the  women  but  two  dark  eyes  and  ten  henna 
stained  nails  apiece,  their  yashmaks,  or  large  white 
muslin  wrappers,  bound  closely  over  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  and  across  the  forehead,  leaving  a  little  opening 
merely  for  the  eyes.  The  rest  of  the  garments  was 
to  me  an  incomprehensible  chaos  of  green  camlet  and 
pink  silk,  from  the  skirts  of  which  the  sharp  point  of  a 
little  yellow  boot  would  peep  cunningly,  but  with  not 
half  the  witchery  that  little  square-toed  morocco  shoes 
sometimes  peer  out  from  the  hems  of  a  gown.  I  look- 
ed at  the  poor  creatures  with  the  most  chivalrous  pity, 
as  they  sat  in  their  pens,  their  lord  at  a  distance  with 
his  selfish  chibouque,  and  never  uttering  a  syllable. 
The  remainder  of  the  passengers  were  Turks  of  a 
lower  class,  who  all  had  their  cushions  along  the  for- 
ward decks,  strewed  comfortably  about,  with  little 
stores  of  provisions  and  water,  chibouques  and  rosary. 
All,  even  the  family  parties  on  the  quarter-deck,  were 
to  pass  the  night  where  they  were,  the  awning  alone 
protecting  them  from  the  dews. 

The  Turkish  officer,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as 
fearful  of  the  unclean  animal  at  our  table,  was  evi- 
dently a  dignitary  of  some  note — ^I  believe  the  former 
commandant  of  Smyrna.  He  wore  a  superb  tarbouche, 
and  his  person  was  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  paletot,  quite 
European-like.     He  had  been  escorted  on  board  by 
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many  friends  or  allies,  whose  exhibition  of  feeling  at 
parting  was  very  animated.  He  was  kissed  on  either 
cheek,  and  then  the  hem  of  his  garment  seized  and 
iissed  fervently.  The  poor  man  appeared  very  dis- 
consolate, and  presently  he  summoned  to  his  side  the 
most  Afiican  of  slaves,  with  lips  measuring  half  of 
his  head,  and  his  hideous  countenance  rendered  yet 
more  frightful  by  the  crimson  skull-cap.  The  negro 
departed  on  some  errand  to  another  part  of  the  boat, 
and  presently  a  more  sightly  and  white  attendant  ap- 
peared, to  administer  chibouque  and  coffee ;  the  chi- 
bouque was  very  superb,  and  the  master  appeared 
consoled.  Soon  after  the  negro  again  showed  him- 
self, and  spread  a  Turkish  rug  on  the  promenade  part 
of  the  deck,  and  placed  thereupon  a  handsome  back- 
gammon board.  The  master  and  negro  squatted  them- 
selves cross-legged  at  either  end  of  the  rug,  and  play- 
ed the  "  Russian  game"  for  an  hour,  the  slave  discreet- 
ly allowing  his  master  to  beat.  At  the  same  time  an- 
other, but  less  elegant  Turk,  spread  another  mat  a  few 
feet  from  this  group,  and  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
He  was  a  hungry,  Cassius-looking  fellow,  and  in  his 
visage,  probably,  never  appeared  a  vestige  of  joy. 
Having  spread  his  rug,  he  stood  up  at  one  corner,  with 
his  face  toward  the  holy  city,  and  muttered  some  in- 
troductory words  of  grace ;  next,  upon  his  knees,  he 
struck  the  deck  several  times  with  his  forehead ;  and 
then,  sitting  upon  his  heels,  his  lips  continued  to  mutter 
rapidly ;  and  he  stood  up,  and  knelt,  and  bowed  down 
alternately  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All 
the  other  Turks  performed  their  prayers  at  different, 
and  perhaps  regulated  times ;  but  I  think  this  fellow 
must  have  imbibed  an  unusual  degree  of  grace,  for  he 
was  continually  at  it. 
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The  whole  deck  of  the  Mettemich  was  a  collection 
of  Turkish  groups,  ourselves  and  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  excepted.  The  captain,  a  little  dapper  com- 
municative German,  in  frills  and  rings,  and  chains  and 
breastpin,  was  attentive  and  civil,  and  I  immediate- 
ly made  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  French  mer- 
chants, to  whom  every  thing  was  famiUar,  and,  like  all 
Frenchmen,  he  took  pleasure  in  explaining.  We  pass- 
ed close  alongside  the  frigate,  and  waved  our  adieux  to 
the  officer  of  the  deck ;  and  as  we  passed  by  the  forts, 
about  six  miles  below  the  city,  we  were  summoned  to 
dinner.  Notwithstanding  that  we  had  dined,  I  made 
my  appearance,  and  found  the  Jemmy  little  Austrian 
presiding  at  an  extremely  handsome  table,  served  k  la 
Fran^aise ;  two  very  good  wines  were  provided,  and 
with  the  dessert  a  better  bottle  was  broached.  It  was 
Marsala,  and  excellent.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never 
seen  such  comfortable  accommodations ;  neat  and  nice 
as  possible,  and  the  cabin  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment. There  were  only  six  of  us  at  table,  and  it  was 
the  appearance  really  of  a  little  dinner  party.  The 
opposition  of  other  packet  steamers  has  this  good  ef- 
fect ;  but  the  Austrian  vessels  every  where  are  inccmi- 
parable. 

We  adjourned  to  coffee  on  deck.  The  evening  was 
charming ;  we  were  making  rapid  way  out  the  gulf, 
close  along  the  northern  shore,  and  in  the  distance,  tl^ 
isle  of  Mytelene  rose  from  the  waters.  A  large  ship, 
passing  up  to  Smyrna,  hoisted  the  American  ensign  as 
we  passed,  and  our  officers  immediately  recognised  the 
Plymouth,  the  most  beautiful  of  floating;  things.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  animate  the  souls  of  the  Turks,  however; 
they  sat  in  all  the  gravity  of  the  proverb. 
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The  sun  disappeared,  and 

«  Day  and  night 
Were  standing  in  each  other's  light  ;** 

the  moon  hung  like  a  soft  vapour  in  the  east,  and  prom- 
ised glorious  things  for  to-morrow  night  in  the  Darda- 
nelles and  Marmora.  I  sat  with  my  cigar,  leaning 
over  the  "  laving  side,"  in  pure  enjoyment.  Presently 
I  heard  a  little  bustle  in  the  cabin  gangway,  and  three 
mother-bunch-looking  objects  emerged  from  the  lower 
regions.  They  were  the  harem^  from  the  private  cabin 
of  the  ladies,  making  their  first  appearance  on  the  deck. 
They  stole  along  the  side  of  the  ship  to  the  extreme 
aft  comer,  and  sat  down  in  the  moonlight  on  their 
heels  like  hooded  hen-turkeys.  They  laughed  and 
chatted  gayly  together,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  un- 
usual scene.  A  negress  attended  them,  and  all  retained 
their  masquing  yashmaks  as  closely  as  in  the  sunshine. 
The  night  was  so  beautiful  that  we  remained  up  a  long 
time.  We  each  had  a  little  bedroom  to  ourselves,  and 
every  thing  so  comfortable  that  the  two  days'  voyage 
promised  any  thing  but .  the  disagreeable  prospect  we 
had  feared. 

I  was  awakened  once  in  the  night  by  the  abomina- 
ble noises  of  the  Turks,  as  we  touched  at  Mytelene, 
and  at  daydawn  nearly,  I  was  on  deck  and  eager  for 
every  thing.  I  was  just  in  time.  We  were  in  full 
view  of  the  plains  of  Troy.  Mount  Ida  closed  the 
eastern  view,  and  the  prairie  fields  of  the  Alexandrian 
city  extended  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the 
shore  along  which  we  were  moving.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning  scene,  and  my  telescope  ransacked  every  lit- 
tle cove  and  mound ;  my  brain  running  upon  Hector 
and  conjugal  Andromache,  the  shade  of  Ajax,  and  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  Achilles,  Cassandra  glaring  with 
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prophecy,  and  ancient  Pficun  in  naute  misery.  I  saw 
fifty  objects  in  the  clear  morning,  as  I  clung  to  an  awn- 
ing stanchion  and  stood  on  the  topmost  rail  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  fifty  objects  looked  easily  like  ruins. 
The  coast  is  beautiful ;  green  and  fertile,  the  outlines 
undulating  to  the  height  of  Ida;  the  sedgy  banks  of  the 
Scamander  wind  at  its  base,  and  the  captain  pointed 
out  the  "belle  rivage"  in  several  quarters;  frequent 
mounds  are  scattered  about  the  plain,  and  I  know  they 
were  the  tombs  of  heroes.  The  town  of  Siga&um,  on 
its  time-honoured  promontory,  overlooked  the  plain 
from  the  north.  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  the  hiding-places 
of  the  Grecian  fleet,  stand  in  the  deep,  the  same  classic 
isles,  on  the  north  and  northwest;  and  immediately 
opposite  the  plains  of  Troy,  which  skeptical  grey- 
beards are  still  doubting  and  contesting,  the  rocky 
coast  of  Tenedos  formed  the  narrow  strait  through 
which  we  were  passing.  The  little  town  of  Tenedos 
is  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  cove,  at  which  we  paus- 
ed a  few  minutes,  and  the  Turks  pulled  out  to  us  to  ex- 
change passengers,  and  to  make  the  most  abominable 
clatter  of  tongues.  I  kept  my  eyes  riveted  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  however,  and  felt  as  reverential  as  the 
young  Alexander,  who  came  hither  in  his  triumphs,  and 
modestly  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  older  heroes;. 

As  we  came  close  under  the  bold  proniontory  of 
Sigaeum,  the  sacred  valleys  were  gradually  shut  out 
from  view,  and,  on  the  north,  the  capes  of  the  Dardanel- 
les appeared  to  our  eyes,  with  the  mighty  castles  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Helle,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  we  entered  the  hroad  Hellespont 

The  "  broad"  Hellespont  is  broader  at  its  mouth  than 
at  any  other  part ;  but  about  halfway  up  the  width  is 
not  greater  than  a  mile,  and  the  effect  is  more  like  a 
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superb  river  than  a  strait;  its  length  of  forty-three 
miles^  should  also  give  it  a  better  claim  to  the  title  of 
river.  The  entrance  is  very  fine,  and  the  capes  are 
armed  with  tremendous  fortresses ;  the  guns,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  throwing  balls  of  three  and  four  feet 
diameter,  are  immovable,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be 
of  service  as  the  object  comes  within  their  range.  Ad- 
miral Duckworth  passed  them  almost  with  impunity ; 
and  a  ruse  was  easily  effected  by  Captain  Bainbridge 
of  our  service,  in  1800.  Too  impatient,  or  rather  too 
indignant  under  the  outrageous  causes  of  his  mission, 
to  wait  for  the  necessary  firman  from  Constantinople, 
he  sailed  up  to  the  range  of  the  huge  guns,  and  com- 
menced saluting  the  fort  while  apparently  in  the  act  of 
heaving  to,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  governor ; 
but  while  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  his  own  salute,  he 
made  sail  again,  and  before  the  astonished  garrison 
coidd  comprehend  matters  he  was  far  beyond  all  dan- 
ger. No  ship-of-war  is  permitted  to  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles without  permission  of  the  sultan,  and  this  per- 
mission, or  firman,  must  be  shown  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  castles.  The  principal  castles  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits  are  gigantic  white  masses  of  fortification, 
and  in  the  angles  of  the  walls  pyramids  of  the  stone 
bullets  were  distinguishable. 

As  we  passed  the  Castle  of  Asia,  I  looked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Scamander,  now  called  the  Mender^;  a  long 
low  bridge  crosses  the  river,  and  I  could  distinguish 
trains  of  camels  moving  among  fertile  groves  and  mead- 
ows under  the  cape.  A  little  town  with  minarets  is 
also  just  within  the  castle,  and  the  scene  is  rich  and 
picturesque.  On  the  other  side,  within  the  Castle  of 
Europe,  the  coast  is  lofty  and  more  barren-looking,  and 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  strait  opened  gloriously.     The 
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ship:  as  most  of  these  missiles  were  soaped  from  mar- 
bles found  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  why  may  not  these 
balls  now  on  the  gate-posts  of  the  English  park  have 
once  been  the  throne  seat  of  Priam  ?  ^^  Imperious  Cae- 
sar, dead  and  turned  to  clay,"  &c. 

Come  we  next,  in  half  an  hour,  to  Abydos  and  the 
opposite  cliffs  of  Sestos.  I  found  a  copy  of  Byron  in 
the  library  of  the  Mettemich,  and  read  the  delicious 
poem  as  we  approached.  What  passion  and  beauty  in 
the  verses  I  what  pictures  and  grouping  live  in  the  eye 
as  the  story  is  developed !  Abydos  is  a  little  cape 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fortress  and  town  of  the  same 
name,  beautifully  situated  at  the  margin  of  an  easy 
sloping  coast ;  the  country  looks  green  and  lovely,  and 
contrasting  admirably  with  the  bolder  cliffs  of  Sestos. 
I  looked  along  the  beach,  which  a  sublime  fancy  has 
immortalized,  and  I  fixed  the  very  spot  where  Selim 
fell  almost  in  the  arms  of  his  rescuers :  there  were  the 
signs  of  the  fray : 

"  Not  far  remote, 
A  broken  torch,  ao  oarless  boat. 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach,  where  shelving  to  the  deep, 
There  lies  a  white  capote." 

Here  was  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  mjrrtle,  and 
the  emblems  still  flourish  of  the  clime.  Here,  too,  is 
the  scene  of  that  other  poet-night,  when 

"  Love  which  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  yoang,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
The  only  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter." 

Here  Hero  sat  like  a  watchful  beacon  in  the  night, 
when  winds  were  high  on  Helle's  wave ;  the  storms 
raged  unheeded  by  the  daring  lover ;  his  eye  saw  but 
yon  light  of  love,  the  only  star  it  hailed,  and  the  fate  of 
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Helle  was  reserved  for  "  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
brave."  TJie  broad  Hellespont  still  dashes  from  Sestos 
to  the  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride,  and  every  hill  and 
valley  are  full  of  poetry  and  fame. 

Sestos,  unlike  the  lovely  rural  verdure  about  Abydos, 
is  a  tall  rugged  cliff  a  Uttle  up  the  stream,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Cape  of  Abydos.  The  near- 
est points  of  the  two  shores  are  within  a  mile  of  each 
other,  and  the  swim  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  being  with 
the  current,  must  be  an  ordinary  feat.  Lord  Byron 
swam  across,  as  he  is  very  fond  of  telling  us,  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  little  ague.  I  find  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  adventures  in  the  diary  of  his  friend 
Su:  John  Hobhouse,  a  copy  of  whose  rare  book  was 
given  to  me  just  before  I  left  home  by  a  kind  friend  in 
Washington.  He  failed  on  the  first  trial,  and  was  pick- 
ed up  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  On  anoth- 
er occasion,  after  being  seventy  minutes  in  the  water, 
he  got  across :  but  still  Leander  is  alone  in  his  glory, 
as  he  not  only  habitually  swam  across,  but  returned  on 
the  same  night.  Some  gray  and  ivied  ruins  crown  the 
cliffs  of  Sestos,  and  a  deep  curve  in  the  shore  makes  a 
beautiful  cove,  as  a  little  harbour.  The  cape,  crowned 
with  the  castle,  is  very  bold  and  picturesque,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  a  fit  haunt  for  the  memories  of  the  past 
and  the  fancies  of  poets.  We  were  the  only  admirers 
of  the  place;  the  grand  Turk  was  at  his  backgammon 
with  his  hideous  negro,  the  women  lay  motionless  in 
their  pens,  and  the  groups  of  Turks  sat  gravely  with 
their  chibouques,  in  cross-legged  meditation.  I  wash- 
ed my  fingers  in  the  sacred  waters,  and  eked  out  for 
you  a  little  sketch  of  the  town  of  Abydos. 

At  three  o'clock,  after  passing  beautiful  views  all 
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the  morning,  especially  one  remarkably  rich-looking 
district  on  the  Asiatic  side,  in  which  vineyards  are  en- 
closed in  the  ripest  hedges  of  pomegranate,  and  groves 
of  dates  and  palms  are  mingled  with  the  plantains  and 
carobs ;  after  literally  a  day  of  eye-feasting,  we  ap- 
proached the  Sea  of  Marmora — the  "  Propontis." 

The  strait  opens  beautifully  into  the  expanse ;  the 
Island  of  Marmora  sits  in  the  very  midst,  the  shores 
on  either  side  are  blue  and  hazy  in  the  distance,  and 
the  capes  of  the  strait  stand  boldly  in  the  foreground. 
Gallipoli,  a  principal  naval  depot  of  the  empire,  is  on 
the  European  point,  girt  with  walls  and  defences  ;  the 
kiosk  of  the  pasha  high  on  the  western  side ;  and  be- 
yond, along  the  northern  coast  of  the  sea,  are  noble 
terraces  of  rock,  towering  over  the  water.  We  stop- 
ped half  an  hour  at  Gallipoli,  exchanging  passengers, 
&c.,  and  soon  after  put  out  into  the  marble  sea.  Im-^ 
mediately  on  emerging  from  the  strait,  the  wind,  hav- 
ing more  room  to  divide  itself,  came  gently  over  the 
sea,  and  the  water  smooth  and  placid,  enabled  us 
to  make  faster  progress  than  while  we  had  so  many 
interesting  things  to  gaze  upon.  We  dined  at  five, 
and  at  sunset  we  were  rounding  the  Isle  of  Mar- 
mora. Night  and  day  had  woven  theur  "  fairy  web," 
that  is  to  say,  twilight  succeeded,  and  again  the  mys^ 
terious  inmates  of  the  ladies'  cabin  appeared,  doubled 
upon  their  heels  in  a  comer,  to  enjoy  the  air  and  moon- 
light. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  I  was 
Up  the  second  successive  time  before  the  sun ;  but  two 
Such  causes  rarely  happen  in  a  man's  lifetime :  the  first, 
^s  you  know,  was  to  see  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the 
Second  morning  was  to  catch  the  first  views  of  Stam- 
boul,  Constantinople,  old  Byzantium.     No  sight  that 
I  have  ever  seen  is  half  so  splendid,  and  travellers 
may  well  vie  with  each  other  in  praises  and  delight. 
It  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  we  were  about  twelve 
miles  off.     The  sun  was  peeping,  with  half-dosed  eye- 
lids, through  the  woods  on  the  heights  beyond  Scutari ; 
the  sea  lay  in  breathless  quiet,  and  the  brilliant  city 
glittered  with  its  minarets,  its  mighty  domes,  its  tow- 
ers, and  the  white  sheen  of  palaces.     The  Seraglio 
iPoint  jutted  out,  a  mass  of  cupola,  and  a  forest  of  rich 
foliage ;  and  its  walls  skirted  round  the  margin  of  the 
point,  a  compact  and  massive  front  of  elegance.     The 
city  rose  loftily  behind  this  garden  foreground.     Scu- 
tari sat  like  a  rival  opposite ;  Pera,  on  a  cape  just  be- 
yond the  Seraglio ;  and  the  Bosphorus  opened  in  a 
"vast  perspective  of  palaces  on  either  shore,  far  into 
the  distance,  the  banks  rising  with  rich  foliage,  and 
every  height  crowned  with  some  noble  kiosk.     The 
gilded  tops  of  a  hundred  minarets  caught  the  ^un? 
rays  in  fire,  and  the  domes  seemed  to  hover  over  all 
lesser  things.    We  neared  rapidly  in  the  still  morn- 
ing, passing,  on  the  left,  the  famous  "  Seven  Towers,** 
a  fortress  fanned  in  annals  of  tyranny  apd  cruelty ;  and 
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we  wound  along  the  whole  elegant  curve  of  the  Se- 
raglio Point,  which  is  inconceivably  beautiful  from  the 
water — a  grand  composition  of  foliage  and  every 
Turkish  architectural  fancy.  We  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  looked  still  further  into  its  beautiful  dis- 
tance. On  the  right,  in  Asia,  was  Scutari,  only  a 
lesser  Constantinople ;  and  the  distance  across  to  the 
Seraglio  Point,  in  Europe,  cannot  I  think  exceed  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Pera  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  which  opened  from  the  Seraglio  Point 
on  the  left ;  and  before  I  could  well  recover  fivom  my 
bewildered  feelings,  we  had  advanced  into  the  Gold- 
en Horn,  and  lay  at  anchor  among  the  novelties  of 
this  strange  port.  On  every  side  now  was  dty — a 
vast  hive  of  600,000  human  bustlers.  The  seven  hills 
of  Constantinople  were  upon  the  west,  Pera  on  the 
east,  and  Scutari  on  the  south  ;  the  Golden  Horn 
swept  between  them,  from  the  valley,  of  the  Sweet 
Waters  in  the  distance;  around  us  were  crowds  of  ves- 
sels of  every  size  and  design,  from  the  man-of-war  to 
the  felucca,  and  myriads  of  the  most  fairy-like  caiques 
shot  about  like  arrows  over  the  surface,  their  rowers 
all  in  beautiful  costume :  they  are  the  chariots  and 
hackney-coaches  of  Constantinople ;  they  are  owned 
by  companies,  and  the  rowers  are  known  by  their  col- 
ours. 

The  Seraglio  Point  occupied  the  first  of  the  seven 
hills ;  and  the  second  was  crowned  by  the  mighty 
mosques  of  the  Sultan  Achmet  and  St.  Sophia — the 
St.  Peter's  of  this  Oriental  Rome.  Six  minarets,  like 
six  campaniles,  stand  near  the  Sultan  Achmet,  and 
four  around  the  St.  Sophia ;  beautiful  Eastern  colon- 
nades surround  the  courts  of  each  temple.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  domes,  and  two  or  three  times  that 
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number  of  minarets  overlook  Constantinople  alone ; 
snd  in  Pera,  and  Galata,  and  Scutari,  a  proportional 
:i}umber  of  these  city  ornaments  increases  the  aggre- 
gate to  an  incredible  degree.  Lofty  watch-towers, 
also,  rise  like  beacons  in  the  ocean  of  houses.  In  the 
midst  of  all  is  a  huge  pile  of  buildings,  which,  from  its 
noble  gate-way,  is  called  the  "Sublime  Porte."  It 
stands  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Stamboul,  like  the  genius 
of  the  place,  and  overlooks  the  parks  of  the  seraglio. 
Od  the  right  Pera  rises  terrace  over  terrace  in  like  man- 
ner, with  mosque  and  minaret,  and  palaces  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  French  ambassadors — immense  mansions  of 
modem  design,  conspicuous  and  elegant.  Behind  us 
Scutari ;  and  the  Bosphorus  winds  away  through  av- 
enues of  palaces  and  verdure. 

An  hour  of  necessary  delay  was  not  grudged  in 
such  a  scene ;  it  was  past  eight,  therefore,  before  we 
ismbarked  in  caiques,  and  darted  across  the  Horn 
to  Pera.  I  had  engaged  a  valet  de  place,  a  Greek 
who  spoke  French,  and  had  recommendations  from 
several  familiar  signatures ;  and  Demetri  managed  our 
matters  cleverly  enough.  On  landing,  our  portman- 
teaux were  shouldered  easily  by  porters — those  gi- 
gantic fellows,  famed  over  the  world  for  their  strength. 
They  would  be  able  to  carry  on  their  backs  as  much 
as  a  camel,  if,  like  Dumple,  "  their  backs  were  lang 
enow."  We  mounted  steep  and  narrow  alleys,  pop- 
ulated with  dogs  and  Turks ;  but  the  filth  was  not 
half  so  great  as  I  had  imagined,  certainly  not  worse 
than  towns  in  France,  and  cleaner  than  much  of  Smyr- 
na :  the  houses  of  odd  and  fanciful  design ;  and  I  felt 
I  never  was  so  much  abroad!  We  arrived  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  at  the  English  Hotel,  one  of  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen,  kept  by  a  cook  or  valet  of  a 
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former  English  ambassador ;  every  thing  in  EngUsh 
cleanliness  and  order.  We  were  immediately  suppli- 
ed with  comfortable  rooms ;  meeting  several  English 
people  on  the  stairs.  We  had  baths  and  breakfast, 
with  tiger  appetites ;  and,  oh  !  ye  English  breakfests ! 
At  ten  o'clock  we  had  put  o£F  our  travelling  things, 
and  followed  Demetri,  to  present  ourselves  and  our 
credentials  to  the  American  minister. 


My  arrears  of  journal  have  grown  so  enormous, 
that  I  must  make  a  business  matter  of  bringing  them  up. 
I  have  made  a  bargain  with  myself  that  you  shall  share 
as  much  of  my  pleasures  as  possible,  and  therefore 
may  write  you  more  in  detail  than  naay  be  agree- 
able. 

Demetri  conducted  us  through  winding  avenues  of 
Pera,  and  crowds  of  loitering  and  screeching  Turks 
and  Jews,  to  the  American  legation.  We  found  a 
plain,  modest  establishment,  at  which  Mr.  Carr  receiv- 
ed us  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  Mr.  Brown,  the 
dragoman  of  the  legation,  and  the  consul,  Mr.  Porter, 
were  present,  and  were  very  sincere  in  their  manner 
and  welcome.  S.  and  I  made  our  visit  short,  as  time 
was  limited,  and  we  had  every  thing  to  do.  *  *  *  *  * 
Mr.  Brown,  in  the  most  attentive  and  polite  manner, 
offered  his  services  for  the  whole  day,  in  making  the 
tour  of  the  principal  sights.  No  service  could  have 
been  more  welcome,  and  his  attention  was  unwearied 
the  whole  time. 

We  descended  to  the  Golden  Horn,  took  caiques, 
and  pi:(lled  across  to  Constantinople.  A  caique  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  something  between  the  birchen  canoe  of 
the  ArOQStQok,  and  gossaiper ;  they  rest  so  lightly  o^ 
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the  water,  that  you  are  not  certain  of  being  "  safely 
stowed"  until,  as  Paddy  would  say,  you  are  getting 
Out.  Their  usual  length  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  although  the  caiques  of  dignitaries  and  no- 
bles are  often  much  larger.  The  rowers  are  splen- 
did-looking fellows,  from  two  to  four  in  number,  each 
man  with  two  light  oars,  and  they  sit  lightly  on  thwarts 
on  the  same  level  with  the  gunnel  of  the  caique.  Their 
costume  is  beautiful ;  the  head  covered  with  the  crim^- 
8on  tarbouche,  and  the  long  silk  tassel  dangling  over 
the  shoulders ;  a  loose  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton, 
fine  as  gauze,  with  wide  open  collar,  and  loose,  flow- 
ing sleeves ;  a  brilliant-coloured  shawl  envelops  the 
waist,  and  huge  folds  of  Turkish  trowsers  extend  to 
the  knee;  the  leg  is  bare,  and  a  yellow  slipper  finishes 
this  fanciful  oarsman.  Every  thing  about  their  person 
is  clean  and  neat,  and  the  vest  is  unsullied  and  spot- 
less. The  only  beard  ordinarily  worn  is  a  long,  black 
moustache;  and  I  have  seen  wonderfully  handsome 
men  among  them.  In  the  aft  part  of  this  caique  is  the 
spaoe  allotted  for  the  "fare" — a  crimson-cushioned 
little  divan  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  which  two 
persons  can  lounge  comfortably.  The  finish  of  the 
caique  is  often  extraordinary — finest  fret-work  and 
moulding,  carved  and  modelled  as  for  Cleopatra. 
The  caiques  of  the  sultan  I  conceive  to  be  the  richest 
boats  in  the  world,  and  probably  the  most  rapid  and 
easy.  They  are  manned  by  twenty  and  thirty  oars- 
men, and  the  embellishments  and  conceits  of  orna- 
ment are  superb.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delightful 
sensation  of  the  motion ;  and  the  skill  of  the  rowers 
in  swifily  turning  and  avoiding  contact  with  the  myr- 
iads of  caiques  is  astonishing.  When  I  shall  have 
"swam  in  a  gondola,'*  as  Rosalind  says,  I  can  com- 
VoL.  I.— M 
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pare  the  only  remaining  riral ;  for  a  canoe  is  a  fool  to 
a  caique. 

We  landed  at  the  quay,  and  entered  the  walls  of  old 
Stamboul,  washed  by  the  most  beautifbl  of  waters. 
We  made  our  way  throng  crowds  of  Mussulmans  in 
all  their  busy  and  odd^ooking  occupations.  We 
mounted  caparisoned  Barbary  steeds,  and  rode  through 
the  great  city ;  and  to  describe,  as  I  would  like,  the 
varied  scenes  we  saw  in  our  ride,  would  occupy  reams 
of  these  merciless  sheets ;  the  miles  of  arched  and 
painted  bazar,  with  all  the  rich  merchandize  of  the 
Eastern  world :  shawls,  silks,  fimcy  wares,  arms,  amu- 
lets, embroidered  slippers,  and  chibouques  in  the  most 
crazing  variety. 

The  bazar  of  arms  slightly  upset  my  reason.  A 
great  glittering  museum  of  silver-chased  and  enamel- 
butted  guns  and  carbines.  Damascus  blades  with 
sheaths  of  velvet  and  jewels,  rich  poniards,  pistols  for 
pashas  and  princes,  tempting  beyond  every  collec- 
tion of  things  I  ever  saw.  The  shoe  bazars,  long  lines 
of  shops  under  the  arches,  with  slippers  and  boots,  at 
from  twenty  to  twelve  hundred  piastres  (one  dollar  to 
sixty).  I  was  rather  dissipated  in  slippers.  I  remem- 
bered lady  friends  to  the  number  of  thirteen ;  and  we 
bought  caps,  chibouques,  amber  mouth-pieces,  dress- 
ing gowns,  patterns  of  Persian  worked  waistcoats, 
ottar  of  roses ;  this  in  the  most  diminutive  doses,  how- 
ever, as  it  costs  about  fifty  dollars  a  pint  I 

The  scene  of  the  bazars  is  very  curious ;  the  luxu- 
rious shopman  reclining  on  his  ottoman,  with  his  long 
chibouque  and  loose  costume,  the  customer  taking  his 
seat  opposite,  and  examining  and  chaffering  about  the 
article  wanted.  Turkish  ladies  peering  through  the 
closely  latticed  litter  in  which  they  are  **  driving,**  and 
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pottering  like  any  other  lady  over  the  undecided  bar- 
gain. Far  in  the  long  vista  of  bazar  are  various  ani- 
mated groups,  like  some  great  fancy  fair;  there  dashes 
along  a  group  of  glittering  lancers  under  the  sounding 
archways ;  here  a  staid  dignitary  pauses  at  a  divan,  or 
at  a  tarbouche  shop,  and  a  camel  kneels  to  add  fresh 
stores  to  the  motley  collection  of  goods. 

I  felt  as  if  every  body  was  preparing  for  Mrs.  W.'s 
fancy  ball,  and  looking  along  the  rows  of  capotes  and 
hoods  of  the  tailors  and  '*  mantuamakers,"  and  the  vast 
galleries  of  glittering  sabres  and  arms,  I  felt  much  in- 
clined to  tMke  time  by  the  forelock,  and  prepare  myself 
for  the  first  fancy  ball  to  come; 

We  spent  a  very  expensive  but  much  amused  morn- 
ing in  riding  through  the  bazars ;  and  at  length  stole 
away  to  a  slave  market.  We  dismoimted  from  our 
horses,  and  each  of  us  being  attended  by  a  nmning 
footman  (that  is  to  say,  the  ovnier  of  each  horse  ac- 
companying us  during  the  whole  morning),  we  left  them 
at  the  entrance  of  a  very  narrow  street,  throiigh  which 
we  entered  upoh  a  large  oblong  court,  around  the  sides 
of  which  shady  balconies  were  arranged  for  the  turban- 
ed  merchants.  From  two  to  three  hundred  slaves, 
mostly  black,  and  fresh  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  are 
grouped  about  the  area,  generally  in  rows  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  girls,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  men ;  some  of  the 
Women  decorated  with  huge  metal  ear-rings,  armlets, 
and  anklets,  not  a  great  deal  of  dress  being  otherwise 
Wasted  upon  them.  They  appeared  amazingly  happy, 
and  looked  as  if  they  were  gathered  together  rather 
for  a  tea-party,  or  a  soiree  of  cold  cahobsy  than  for  the 
less  amusing  purpose  of  being  sold. 

We  walked  through  the  market  on  inspection,  and  I 
only  saw  two  females  who  looked  in  the  least  degree 
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interesting ;  but  in  the  chambers  which  surround  thd 
court,  are  immured  the  fairer  beauties,  for  whom  a  lit- 
tle indignation  and  chivalry  ought  to  be  aroused.  These 
we  could  by  no  meims  be  permitted  to  see,  as  Franks 
are  never  permitted  to  buy.  There  are  some  dashing 
anecdotes  of  Christians  being  captivated,  and  succeed- 
ing in  purchasing  their  enslaved  enslavers,  and  running 
off  to  cottages  in  lone  wildernesses,  and  so  forth ;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  happened  to  any  of  us.  I  had  a 
single  peep  into  one  of  the  apartments,  and  saw  a  pair 
of  huge  eyes  through  a  thick  veil,  but  could  get  up  no 
sort  of  adventure.  ^ 

The  present  sultan  is  supposed  to  have  about  three 
hundred  odalisques  in  the  old  seraglio,  waiting  their  turn 
for  his  smiles.  A  former  sultan  had  so  many,  that  the 
only  means  of  diminishing  the  number  and  expense  of 
so  great  a  family  was  to  drown  them,  and  the  grand 
vizier  Bairactar  accordingly  superintended  the  '^making 
up"  of  one  hundred  sacks  in  one  night  for  the  Bosphorus. 
In  the  slave  market  I  could  not  get  up  half  the  in- 
dignation I  felt  during  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  old 
seraglio,  where  I  saw  some  of  the  wretched  attendants 
upon  the  establishment.  At  that  time  I  remember  be- 
ing famously  indignant,  and  wished  the  Russian  would 
come  at  once,  and  exterminate  the  empire.  Let  diplo- 
matists, thought  I,  and  statesmen  cease  their  prating 
about  balances  of  power,  and  wars  through  Europe; 
the  blood  and  horror  of  thirty  years'  war  would  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  effects  of  Christian  laws  upon 
mankind,  or  womankind  at  least. 

We  visited  the  subterranean  hall  of  the  thousand  and 
one  columns,  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Constantines, 
and  I  saw  two  or  three  little  temporary  rope-walks 
along  the  wonderful  colonnades.    It  is  very  like  the 
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"Piscina  mirabilis*'  near  Naples,  only  upon  infinitely 
grander  and  more  astonishing  extent ;  and  history  has 
added  the  all-powerful  effects  of  legend  and  association 
to  the  gloomy  corridors. 

In  the  course  of  the  ride  we  passed  the  famous 
burnt  column,  which  was  erected  by  Constantine;  an 
immense  porphyry  monument,  formerly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high ;  it  now  stands  about  ninety  feet, 
and  is  split  and  blackened  by  fire.  Finally,  we  arrived 
at  the  hippodrome  of  the  Greek  emperors,  now  the  aU 
meidaUf  or  horse-course  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  its  form  oblong,  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  by  six  hundred.  Here  stood  formerly  the 
bronze  horses  which  are  now  over  the  gate  of  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  and  the  hippodrome  was  the  pride 
of  place  of  the  emperors.  At  present  it  appeared  a 
dusty  lumbered  area,  and  is  no  longer  the  scene  of  the 
^errid  exercise  of  the  Turks.  The  Egyptian  obelisk, 
erected  here  by  Theodosius,  still  stands  like  that  before 
St  Peter's  at  Rome ;  and  a  more  interesting  relic  from 
the  Temple  of  Delphi  is,  also,  in  the  atmeidan.  This 
is  the  column  of  twisted  serpents  through  which  the 
words  of  the  oracle  were  uttered.  It  is  of  bronze,  and 
stands  about  ten  feet  high ;  the  heads  of  the  serpents 
are  said  to  have  been  struck  ofi*  by  a  blow  of  the 
battle-axe  of  Mahomet  at  the  capture  of  the  city ;  the 
bodies  still  remain,  and  their  hollow  coils  are  filled 
with  rubbish  and  stones.  One  side  of  the  hippodrome 
is  occupied  by  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Achmet,  the 
pride  of  Mahometan  churches ;  its  six  exquisite  mina- 
rets, and  the  vast  colonnades  of  its  courts,  are  in  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  hippodrome. 
Beautiful  Oriental  fountains,  with  ornamented  and  over- 
spreading balconies,  are  at  hand  in  the  most  gorgeous 
M2 
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93ad  tsudici  coDtnvance :  and  there  are  constant  and 
erer-vaiying  ctchijw  of  Torkkh  population  in  all  their 
pacturesqae  habhs.  which  so  confused,  bewildered,  and 
delisted  me  thai  it  is  impossible  to  write  you  any 
thing  like  a  sober  account  of  our  busy  day.  This  hip- 
podrome was  the  death  seme  of  most  of  the  Janizaries, 
and  thus  recenthr  is  ccnnected  with  one  of  the  most 
important  rcTolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  diligently  employed  every  day  in  Constantinople 
in  Tisiting  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  scenes. 
Every  body  knows  what  are  the  principal  wonders  to 
be  visited,  and  hurried  as  our  observations  necessarily 
were,  yet  there  are  few  gratificationa  more  agreeable 
than  impressing  the  scenes  of  reoowned  events  upon 
the  mind  by  actual  sight.  It  has  the  greatest  effect 
upon  future  reading,  and  renders  history  easier  of  com- 
prehension, and  a  pleasanter  study.  To  have  stood 
upon  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople  sets  one  up  to 
Gibbon  again  ;  and  the  history  of  the  late  sultan,  with 
all  his  doubts  and  final  firmness,  has  an  importance  and 
interest  which  I  would  never  acknowledge  before.  It 
is  something  to  have  walked  over  the  area  upon  which 
more  than  50,000  Janizaries  were  very  wisely  put  to 
death! 

One  morning  we  made  a  visit  to  the  mosque  of  St 
Sophia,  in  the  course  of  our  peregrinations.  It  has  a  less 
magnificent  exterior  than  two  others  of  the  mosques, 
those  of  Sultan  Achmet  and  Solfeyman ;  but  its  Christian 
origin  makes  it  far  more  interesting  to  travellers.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  we  did  not  provide  ourselves  with  the 
necessary  firmans  to  enter  it,  because  they  can  only  be 
obtained  by  request  of  the  minister,  and  because  the  ex- 
pense is  most  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
Twenty-five  dollars  we  thought  by  no  means  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  satisfaction  to  be  obtained,  and  as  I  could 
peep  in  at  the  doors  and  windows,  I  felt  reconciled.  It 
is  an  enormous  pile  of  white  stone,  with  a  huge  dome 
over  the  centre,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  smaller  domes 
surrounding  the  central  one ;  heavy  buttresses  and 
square  masses  of  masonry  are  attached ;  and  the  gen- 
eral grandeur,  I  should  think,  is  derived  rather  from 
its  immensity  than  correct  architectural  proportion ; 
but  these  are  matters  I  know  little  or  nothing  about. 
I  stood  before  the  Church  of  the  Constantines,  and  re- 
membered the  immense  pile  was  the  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian king,  1300  years  ago.  Through  the  door,  to 
which  we  descended  by  a  flight  of  ten  or  twelve  steps, 
I  looked  into  what  I  thought  the  most  superb  area  J 
ever  beheld  under  a  dome ;  gigantic  columns  support- 
ed the  arches  ;  many  of  them  had  adorned  the  Ephe- 
sian  temple ;  and  there  were  relics  and  treasures  from 
Baalbec ;  the  flags  of  the  great  Mahomet,  and  chan- 
deliers of  the  most  fanciful  composition  hung  from  the 
arches,  immense  circles  of  ostrich  eggs,  feathers,  crys- 
tal globes,  horse-tails,  shells,  &c.  I  made  a  bold  push, 
at  one  time,  to  get  a  better  view  by  creeping  a  little 
within ;  but  very  soon  Demetri  warned  me  away. 

It  was  just  twelve  when  we  arrived  in  front  of  the 
Sultan  Achmet,  in  our  second  visit  to  the  hippodrome, 
and  the  muezzins  were  calling  aloud  the  hour  of  pray- 
er from  thjB  six  superb  minarets,  which  rise  in  the  most 
gracefld  beauty  from  the  courts  of  the  mosque.  Turks, 
'in  rich  robes,  were  making  their  ablutiohs  at  the  fount- 
ains ;  and  the  delightful  colonnades  and  balconies  about 
the  grand  court  were  shaded  from  the  noontide  heat 
by  spreading  trees.  The  various  devices  of  Oriental 
architecture,  I  think,  are  beautiful — a  Gothic  ara- 
besque, as  it  were;   and  the  tracery,  the  cornices. 
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fret-work»  the  carved  oddities,  and  the  general  splen- 
dor of  the  Sultan  Achmet  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
external  of  St.  Sophia.  We  v^rere  permitted  to  look 
in  through  a  windov^r ;  and  under  the  columns  of  the 
dome  there  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  boys  seated  in  a 
circle,  with  books  in  their  laps,  and  an  aged  man  stand- 
ing in  the  middle ;  perhaps  it  was  a  Koran  class  in 
operation ;  every  one  was  saying  the  lesson  at  a  time, 
and  it  sounded  like  a  young  Babel.  In  other  parts  of 
the  interior,  Mussulmans  were  mopping  and  mowing, 
every  face  directed  toward  the  tomb  of  the  prophet; 
the  proper  direction  to  which  is  designated  by  a  sort  of 
altar  at  one  end  of  the  mosque,  called  the  **mihrab." 
We  also  visited  the  famous  Temple  of  Suleiman,  and 
others  of  lesser  note,  and  presently  we  arrived  at  a 
large  military-looking  enclosure,  with  troops  and  ord- 
nance, and  warlike  equipage.  In  the  midst,  towering 
high  over  the  city,  stood  the  watch-tower  of  the  Jan- 
izaries, and  we  were  to  have  the  prospect  of  the  city 
from  the  summit  It  was  a  grievous  business  getting 
to  the  top ;  the  height  is  enormous,  and  the  spiral  as- 
cent abominably  contrived ;  but  who  shall  describe 
the  panorama  we  beheld  ?  Where,  in  the  loveliest 
districts  in  the  world,  can  such  a  landscape  be  found  1 
The  immense  city,  like  a  porcelain  model,  displayed 
underneath  us ;  groves  of  minarets  and  hills  of  domes, 
rising  like  islands  from  the  ocean  of  meaner  roofs; 
Pera  and  Galata,  beyond ;  and  opposite,  the  groves 
and  city  of  Scutari ;  the  Gtolden  Horn  winding  to  the 
Sweet  Waters,  and  the  floating  and  figdry  population 
on  its  bosom ;  the  incomparable  Bosphorus,  rushing 
through  the  noblest  channel  in  the  worid,  vending  in 
glory  from  that 
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"  Pontic  Sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ;" 

the  Isles  of  Prince  dotting  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
Europe  and  Asia  stretching  away  to  inland  forests 
and  fields.  I  think  there  can  be  no  such  view  in  tlie 
^orld.  I  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  it,  however, 
for  my  companion  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  dizzy 
Jlness  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  I  hurried  him  down 
as  soon  as  possible.     Terra  firma  restored  him  imme- 
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We  rambled  about  the  bazars  very  often,  and  sat 
half  an  hour  in  a  sort  of  cafe  and  fancy  shop,  where 
we  could  select  little  pretty  things,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  enjoyed  the  refreshment  of  coffee.  On  one 
occasion,  I  was  making  particular  search  for  a  jessa- 
mine pipe-stem,  and  Demetri  was  piloting  through  a 
most  atrocious  crowd  in  the  pipe  bazar — a  labyrinth 
in  which,  if  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  I  should  have  been 
hopelessly  gone,  when  we  met  a  very  pretty  English 
girl  and  attendant,  who  were  evidently  all  astray,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  senses.  The  young  lady  ad- 
dressed me  at  once  in  German,  mistaking  me  for  a 
Deutscher.  I  answered,  I  was  sure  we  would  under- 
stand each  other  better  in  English.  She  clasped  her 
hands  in  the  most  charming  delight :  "  Oh,  yes  1  how 
could  I  mistake  an  Englishman  ?"  "  But  I  am  not  an 
Englishman,"  I  said  ;  "  however,  my  guide,  I  am  sure, 
can  conduct  you  safely  where  you  will."  I  never  saw 
any  body  look  more  puzzled  than  my  pretty  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  as  I  walked  a  few  rods  with  her,  I  enjoyed 
it  rarely.  That  Americans  should  ftc,  never  seems 
to  enter  the  pretty  brains  of  these  ladies.  *  *  * 
Presently  we  met  some  English  people,  who  were  in 
search  of  the  waifs  I  had  picked  up;  and  as  the  young 
lady  expressed  her  thanks,  the  same  puzzled  expres- 
sion remained  on  her  features.  I  thought  of  my  Irish 
and  Polish  friends  on  the  old  castle  at  Hyeres,  and 
longed  for  the  Polish  noble  of  our  mess,  to  add  a  little 
mystery  to  the  adventure. 
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In  the  course  of  one  of  our  explorations  we  visited 
the  tomb  of  some  one  of  the  sultans,  I  believe  Solyman^ 
^  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mosque.     It  is  in 
the  centre  of  what  I  ^ould  call  an  octagonal  chapel ; 
the  court  is  enclosed  in  a  superb  marble  colonnade,  and 
we  looked  through  magnificent  windows  into  the  interi- 
or. A  richly  decorated  velvet  pall  shrouds  the  sarcoph- 
^us ;  an  immense  turban  of  rich  material  and  arms  are 
displayed  at  one  end,  and  Koran  volumes  on  reading 
stands  are  scattered  about ;  beautiful  bouquets,  also,  and 
pots  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  making  the  most  cheerful- 
looking  place  in  the  world — fountains  in  the  courts,  and 
Patches  of  garden  plants.     Other  tombs  of  sultans,  sul- 
t^  mothers,  daughters,  and  sultanas,  very  similar  to 
Jhis  one;  and  there  appears  to  be  every  contrivance  for 
"iducing  the  surviving  friends  to  come  and  be  cheerful 
^  the  presence  of  the  tomb.     I  saw  no  cemeteries  in 
Constantinople ;  at  Pera,  and  on  the  Bosphorus,  how- 
*^er,  they  abound ;  an^  at  Scutari,  where  the  Turks 
PJ*efer  to  be  interred,  is  one  of  the  largest  cemeteries  in 
^k©  world.     The  belief  is  strong  among  them  that  one 
"^y  they  are  to  be  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  therefore 
T^ost  every  Mussulman  who  can,  makes  provision  for 
^  burial  at  Scutari. 

In  this  way  I  made  the  most^of  every  day,  not- 

l^^hstanding  the  terrible  heat.     Our  dinner  hour  was 

^,  and  very  much  to  my  mind  is  the  English  ho- 

!^'*     One  afternoon  we  curtailed  our  postprandial  in- 

^gences  for  the  sake  of  an  excursion  up  the  Bospho- 

?^*    A  Turkish  steamer  was  to  sail  at  half  past  five 

^  Buyukder^,  which  is  nearly  at  the  other  extremity 

J.       the  strait,  and  our  plan  was  to  return  in  the  moon- 

^lit  in  caiques.     We  descended,  therefore,  to   the 

'^^^ys  in  proper  time :  the  little  steamer  was  tugging  at 
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her  anchor,  and  we  arrived  on  the  deck  just  as  she 
commenced  moving  through  the  bustling  crowd.  There 
was  the  most  variegated  collection  of  passengers — ^Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  of  the  higher  class,  in  their 
rich  robes  and  shawls.  Demetri  pointed  out  several 
government  officers  and  wealthy  proprietors  returning 
to  their  summer  kiosks,  and  some  English  and  French 
members  of  legation  going  to  the  summer  residences 
of  the  ministers.  Rugs  and  cushions  encumbered  the 
decks,  and  the  fanciful  throng  were  indulging  in  every 
Turkish  luxury  of  chibouque  and  coffee. 

We  came  out  of  the  Golden  Horn,  doubled  the  point 
of  Pera,  and  leaving  the  Seraglio  Point  and  Scutari  be- 
hind, we  plunged  against  the  torrent  of  the  Bosphorus 
into  still  richer  and  more  gorgeous  views.  The  width 
of  the  stream  averages  about  one  mile  and  a  half;  and 
on  either  side,  the  parallel  banks  are  two  parallel  worlds 
of  garden,  palace,  parks,  and  Oriental  rural  splendour, 
curving,  winding  with  the  waters,  and  rising  with  the 
superb  hills  and  slopes.  No  fancies  of  poets,  no  col- 
ours of  painters  can  approach  the  reahties  of  this  even- 
ing :  not  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  nor  brain  of  Schehera- 
zade could  compose  the  Bosphorus.  Nature  surpasses 
all  human  imaginings,  and  art  is  so  aptly  fitted  to  the  na- 
ture, that  the  eye  of  man  in  no  spot  on  earth  can  find 
more  loveliness.  I  was  at  once  regularly  offy  as  a  firiend 
said,  full  tilt  for  Elysium.  I  enjoyed  it  as  I  enjoy  the 
music  of  the  Two  Foscari ;  and  yet  people  sat  tamely 
by,  as  if  we  were  steaming  up  the  "  blue  rushing  of  the 
arrowy  Rhone ;"  and  what  arrowy  rushing  of  the  blue 
waters  in  all  the  rivers  in  Europe  can  make  up  this  ar- 
rowy Bosphorus?  Yet  it  happened  that  just  as  a  little 
opening  bay  disclosed  the  very  depths  of  Paradise,  I 
heard  two  Englishmen  talking  of  "  cards  from  Lady 
Canning  for  next  Saturday  or  Tuesday." 
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The  first  objects  which  struck  me  on  the  European 
side,  after  we  had  passed  the  immense  barracks  beyond 
Pera,  were  two  or  three  new  palaces  of  the  sultan, 
which,  with  their  superb  harems,  state  apartments,  and 
vast  offices,  occupy  long  stretches  of  the  shore :  they 
stand  unmediately  on  the  margin,  and  the  rapid  current 
rushes  under  the  harem  windows  in  ominous  depth 
and  secrecy.  The  sultans  have  all  been  extravagant 
in  palaces,  and  about  a  dozen  line  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  When  we  arrived  opposite  the  present 
residence  of  the  young  sovereign,  I  was  struck  with 
the  mark  of  respect  paid  by  the  passengers :  they  unan- 
imously laid  aside  their  chibouques,  and  Demetri  ex- 
plained a  request  of  the  captain  that  we  should  discon- 
tinue our  cigars  as  we  passed. 

Long  colonnades  extended  along  the  shore,  and  the 
imperial  caiques  lay  at  the  stairways ;  the  windows 
shaded  by  Venetian  contrivances ;  and  terraces  and 
shady  corridors  overhung  the  water.  The  hills  rise 
immediately  behind  the  palaces  in  flowery  cultivation, 
and  it  is  all  a  picture  of  sultanism  and  Oriental  grand- 
ear.  The  mansions  of  viziers,  state  officers,  and  of  the 
saltan  mother  and  several  sisters  succeed  to  these,  all 
in  fine  situations ;  and  the  lofty  mountains  rise  in  their 
rear  in  equal  beauty  throughout.  The  names  of  some 
of  these  residences  accord  well  vnih  their  appearances : 
"Pearl  Pavilion,"  "Palace  of  the  Star,"  "Kiosk  of  the 
Melons,"  &c. 

Such  are  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  on  either 
side,  in  winding  beauty,  for  six  or  eight  miles,  until  we 
arrived  abreast  of  an  antique  castle  on  a  cape  point- 
ing boldly  fi*om  the  European  coast.  It  is  at  the  nar- 
rowest point,  and  has  been  the  crossing-place  of  all  in- 
vading armies  —  Persians,  Crusaders,  and  the  great 
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Mahomet  himself.  It  is  called  Mahomet's  tower, 
and  was  built  by  that  conqueror  on  his  first  foothold  in 
Europe.  Commencing  with  this  little  cape,  he  finally 
marched  over  the  body  of  Constantine  to  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  views  up  or 
down  the  Bosphorus  firom  this  point :  the  waters  rolling 
through  the  rich  valley  with  softly  swelling  hilk  and 
sloping  intervals,  adorned  with  the  pride  and  royalty 
of  the  sultan.  The  towers  of  the  castle,  painted  white, 
look  pleasantly  on  the  cape,  and  the  dungeons  in  the 
depths  of  its  vaults  are  mocked  by  the  smiling  turrets. 
The  strait  here  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  there  is  an  oppo- 
site castle,  and  the  handsome  residence  of  some  digni- 
tary. Beyond  the  tower  of  Mahomet  several  villa- 
ges line  the  shore,  and  the  residences  of  the  Frank 
merchants  and  the  European  diplomatists  are  mingled 
among  kiosks  and  minarets.  A  pleasant  bay  sinks  deep 
into  the  European  side,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
curve  our  course  lay  for  Buyukder^.  Terapia  is  op- 
posite, also  on  the  European  side,  and  long  rows  of 
white  houses  of  fanciful  shape  are  intermingled  with 
the-  most  magnificent  plane  trees,  and  luxuriant  foliage 
of  every  description.  On  our  right  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Black  Sea  opened  gloriously  to  the  horizon,  the 
oapes  of  the  Bosphorus  standing  like  columns  to  check 
the  waters.  There  was  the  Pontic  Sea,  stretching  il- 
limitably  to  the  east :  I  had  attained  the  furthest"  point 
of  my  travel,  and  I  gazed  over  the  dark  waves  in  the 
sunset  with  the  feeling  of  envy  of  the  distance  I  could 
only  look  upon. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Bosphorus  is  about  seven- 
teep  miles ;  our  steamer  had  performed  the  journey  to 
Byyukder^  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  excursioii 
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had  been  made  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  day. 
The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  threw  long  shadows  before 
OS,  and  every  dell  and  ravine  thus  had  every  picturesque 
advantage.  We  had  kept  very  close  to  the  European 
shore — indeed,  the  depth  of  the  strait  is  so  great  that 
line-of-battle  ships  can  moor  almost  alongside  the  Tower 
of  Mahomet,  and  old  Dandolo,  at  this  day  of  mammoth 
ships,  might  even  now  land  his  men  from  the  yards. 

We  had  kept  so  closely  along  the  north  bank,  that 
every  object  was  distinct  as  though  we  were  driving 
along  the  hill -side  roads.  Occasionally  the  public 
road -way  lay  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and 
among  the  groups  of  horsemen,  and  evening  parties 
on  their  rugs  and  mats  in  the  gardens,  I  could  see 
some  huge  carabah,  or  clumsy  coach,  gilt  and  gaudy, 
and  lumbering  along  with  oxen.  Such  are  the  driving 
chariots  of  the  harems :  litters,  sometimes  hanging  be- 
tween a  pair  of  mules,  were  lighter  equipages  for  the 
£ur  dames  to  take  their  evening  airings.  Beautiful 
caiques  danced  over  the  waters,  or  peeped  out  of  their 
shelter  places  arched  under  the  clifl^ ;  occasional  cem- 
eteries, in  none  of  the  gloom  of  Christian  churchyards, 
are  pleasant  objects  for  the  eye,  and  the  Turks  spread 
their  mats  and  lit  their  chibouques  by  the  turban-carv- 
ed tombstones  of  their  friends. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  as  the  little  steamer  round- 
ed to  her  anchorage  in  front  of  Buyukdere^  and  the 
base  deepened  into  the  mists  of  evening  in  the  wide 
horizon  of  the  Black  Sea.  We  were  conferring  with 
Demetri  for  the  promised  caiques,  when  my  naval  com- 
panions were  excessively  amused  at  a  little  piece  of 
manrof'War'ism  in  the  Turkish  captain.  A  swivel  was 
discharged  from  the  bows,  and  at  the  signal,  the  an- 
chor fell,  the  quarter-boats  went  down  bv  the  run. 
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and  the  ensigns  were  struck  in  wonderful  uniscm; 
this,  by  way  of  a  brilliant  manoeuvre. 

We  landed  at  the  ancient  quays  of  Buyukder^,  and 
took  our  coffee  and  chibouques  at  a  sort  of  caft.  We 
walked  along  the  lovely  shore  in  the  moonlight ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  beautiful  orb  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  shedding  a  soft  light  upon  the  shore  and  the 
placid  waters,  silvering  the  white  masses  of  palace,  and 
deepening  the  shadows  of  the  cypresses  and  plane 
trees,  spreading  poetry  over  every  object — at  this 
witching  hour  we  embarked  in  our  caiques  to  glide 
down  the  Bosphorus.  We  lay  on  the  luxurious  cushions 
in  the  little  floating  divan,  the  picturesque  oarsmen  giv- 
ing way  in  the  rapid  current,  and  countless  beautiful  ob- 
jects fleeting  by  in  our  rapid  course.  Oh  beautiful  even- 
ing I  The  shadows  of  the  glens,  and  the  lovely  gloom 
of  the  deep  meadows ;  the  merry  voices  in  the  gar- 
dens, as  we  skirted  round  some  bosky  point ;  the  love- 
tales  whispered,  and  the  hearts  made  happy  as  loving 
hearts  may  be ;  the  human  spirits  rejoicing  in  the  beau- 
tiful gifts  of  God,  for  such  a  night  must  create  a  sacred 
feeling ;  and  in  all  this  loveliness  of  earth,  man,  wheth- 
er Turk  or  Christian,  finds  that  within  which  teaches 
him  reverently  to  look  up  through  nature. 

I  lay  in  dreams  as  Demetri,  with  fluent  tongue,  re- 
lated to  us  twenty  legends  of  the  moonlit  terraces  and 
towers.  As  we  passed  along  the  sultan's  palace, 
gliding  closely  under  the  walls,  every  window  was 
dark,  except  two  in  the  wing  of  the  harem.  I  saw 
rich  gilding  and  cornices  and  tapestried  halls  with  the 
eye  of  fancy;  I  saw  rapid  movements  of  shadows 
along  the  arras,  and  the  young  sultan  delighted  in  the 
grace  of  dancing  girls.  His  favourite  odalisque  sat 
meekly  at  his  feet,  and  her  memory  hung  upon  his  last 
thoughtless  caress. 
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Stambouly  Pera,  Scutari,  glowed  with  myriad  lights, 
reflected  in  the  waves,  and  little  troops  of  night  birds 
skimmed  with  a  rushing  noise  along  the  surface  of  the 
dark-rolling  Bosphorus.  With  the  poetry  of  the  East, 
the  Moslem  call  these  restless  creatures  the  '*  souls  of 
the  damned,"  and  they  deny  that  they  were  ever  seen 
to  pause  in  their  flight ;  doomed  to  expiate  human  sins 
with  eternal  unrest. 

The  groves  and  splendour  of  the  Seraglio  Point  as- 
sumed tenfold  mysterious  beauty  in  the  moon  rays, 
that  fatal  point  round  which  the  waters  rush  with  a 
thousand  dark  memories  of  murder  and  crime ;  and 
yet  all  was  tranquil. 

Nothing  but  a  moonlit  caique  On  the  Bosphorus 
would  have  reflected  all  this  for  you  in  a  letter. 

N2 
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Tub  morning  after  our  little  tour  of  the  Bosphoms, 
I  was  up  very  early,  and  had  mounted  the  belvidere 
on  the  top  of  the  house  before  breakfast.  The  hotel  is 
nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Pera,  and  the  view 
from  the  roof,  although  not  so  extensive  as  that  firom 
the  Tower  of  the  Janizaries,  or  from  a  similar  tower  (of 
Anastasius)  at  Galata,  is  yet  grand  beyond  description. 
With  the  aid  of  a  chart,  I  amused  myself  for  an  hour 
in  discovering  localities,  the  distant  forests  of  Belgrade, 
the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Seven  Towers,  the 
Isles  of  Prince,  &c.,  &c.  Quite  near  me  were  the 
enormous  palace  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  the 
hotels  of  the  English  and  French  ministers,  those 
Turkish  battledoor  players.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  these  legations.  Commo- 
dore Porter  was  the  first  American  "minister  resi- 
dent," and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  importance  of  the  lega- 
tion may  one  day  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  American  embassies  at  other  courts.  In  1800,  an 
American  frigate  arrived  at  the  Golden  Horn;  the 
flag  was  unknown ;  and  a  message  being  sent  to  the 
Porte  that  a  United  States  man-of-war  was  in  the 
harbour.  Captain  Bainbridge  was  informed  that  they 
knew  of  no  such  nation.  He  replied  that  he  came 
from  the  New  Worlds  and  his  Sublimity  was  at  length 
enlightened. 

At  present,  I  believe,  the  Americans  are  very  much 
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liked  by  the  Turks ;  and  as  the  most  beautiful  ship  in 
the  navy  will  sail  thither  in  a  few  days,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  officers  in  her,  who  would  reflect  honour  upon 
any  service  and  any  society,  I  must  wivy  them  oppor- 
tunities and  pleasures  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
simple  travellers.  They  can  but  make  the  most  fa- 
vourable impression. 

*  *  *  *  • 

At  ten  o'clock,  we  embarked  in  our  fairy  caiques 
again.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  their 
grace  and  beauty,  and  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  rowers.  We  shot  out  into  the  Bosphorus,  and 
paused  half  way  across  to  Scutari,  to  make  a  sketch 
o(the  **  Maiden's  Tower."  It  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  strait,  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  just  large  enough 
for  the  base  of  a  lofly  and  picturesque  tower,  which 
was  originally  built  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  at 
present,  I  beheve,  is  a  hospital.  Demetri,  who  has  a 
legend  for  every  thing,  was  not  at  fault  here ;  accord- 
ingly, he  related  a  most  affecting  story  of  a  prince  once 
upon  a  time,  who  had  a  lovely  daughter,  for  whom  the 
fortune-tellers  predicted  death  by  the  Ute  of  a  snake. 
Her  father  immediately  built  this  tower  for  her  resi- 
dence, safe  from  all  creeping  things ;  then  follows  the 
(Ad  story,  you  know,  of  the  basket  of  gra})es  and  the 
concealed  asp,  which  bit  the  fair  one  in  her  tower, 
&c.,  &c.  I  have  heard  the  same  story  told  of  two 
other  towers,  one  cm  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near 
Cliftcm,  and  the  other  of  CHara's  Tower,  at  Gibraltar. 
I  think  I  have  also  read  it  in  the  same  volume  with 
Cinderella,  anH  the  lady  who  spoke  pearls,  rubies,  &c. 
Demetri,  however,  would  not  be  laughed  out  of  the 
authenticity  of  his  tower.  It  is  often  called  "  Lean- 
der's  Towwr,**  and  why,  I  could  not  ascertain.    It  has 
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a  very  picturesque  appearance  in  its  solitude,  and  ap- 
parent unstable  foundation.  I  noticed  several  rocks 
near  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  have  been 
cut  in  the  forms  of  flovrer  vases,  &c.,  with  shrubs 
and  plants  grov^ing,  and  seemingly  floating  in  the 
current 

After  a  short  ramble  in  Scutari,  v^ithout  much  en- 
lightenment or  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  intense  heat, 
we  took  to  our  caiques  again,  and  pulled  for  the  Seraglio 
Point.  We  landed  under  the  outer  walls  which  encir- 
cle the  gardens  along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  and 
after  some  little  negotiation  with  the  sentinels,  we 
were  permitted  to  pass  through  the  water-gate  into 
the  park.  The  extent  of  the  grounds  is  very  great, 
and  under  the  trees  we  found  deer  nestling  in  the  cod 
places ;  a  train  of  camels  at  the  same  moment  oriental*- 
ized  the  picture,  passing  with  loads  of  provisions  for 
the  establishment.  At  one  extremity  was  a  large 
parade-ground,  with  a  noble  pavilion  for  the  sultan 
when  he  reviewed  the  troops;  fountains  played  re- 
freshingly, and  lofty  spreading  groves  rustled  in  the 
breeze,  and  laid  their  cool  shadows  on  the  turf.  Ele- 
gant kiosks  were  scattered  about,  and  we  ascended 
terrace  gardens  to  the  long  galleries  of  harem  and 
palace  on  the  brows  of  the  hill.  We  looked  through 
latticed  doors  into  the  halls  of  audience  and  state 
apartments,  decorated  gaudily,  and  with  fresco-paint- 
ings of  Mecca  and  pilgrim  scenes.  We  saw  the  trap- 
pings and  equipage  of  the  great  pilgrim  processions, 
banners,  horse-tails,  and  the  sultan's  arms.  We  walk- 
ed through  Alhambra-like  courts,  and  fancifiil  colon- 
nades and  corridors  ;  and  diversified  among  the 
grounds  we  saw  twenty  kiosks  of  various  Turkish  de- 
vice, far  more  appropriate  for  rural  buildings  than  the 
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Greek  temple  dairies  and  summer  houses  that  people 
are  so  fond  of  at  home.  We  could  be  allowed  a  very 
cursory  glance  at  every  thing,  as  our  admission  was 
not  altogether  authorized,  and  I  could  form  but  a  gen- 
eral idea.  The  sultan  keeps  a  colony  of  fair  slaves 
in  this  seraglio,  and  we  saw  their  hideous  guards  in 
numbers  about  the  courts.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  indignation  which  I  felt  against  these  villains.  We 
visited  the  kitchen  department,  immense  furnace  ar- 
rangements, with  white  robed  cooks,  fat  and  jovial, 
who  made  us  taste  some  of  the  mid-day  feast  of  the 
&ir  Circassians.  It  was  a  most  abominable  greasy 
sort  of  minced  pie,  and  our  behaviour  was  tested  sad- 
ly in  accomplishing  a  swallow.  If  I  were  a  sultan,  I 
should  certainly  bowstring  the  officers  of  the  sub- 
sistence department  of  my  wife-school.  We  spent 
nearly  two  hours  in  wandering  about,  and  Demetri 
pointed  out  many  remarkable  scenes  of  headless 
pashas,  bowstrung  viziers,  poison  banquets,  and  sewed- 
ip  oflbnders  of  both  sexes.  We  passed  out  the  grand 
porte^  and  walked  again  through  the  city,  revisiting 
mosques,  fountains,  antiquities,  and  many  interesting 
matters,  among  them  the  empty  sarcophagus  of  Con- 
stantine. 

We  spent  another  extravagant  hour  in  the  bazars, 
and,  among  the  clamor  and  crowds  of  Armenians 
and  Turks,  we  beheld  another  lovely  English  lady, 
^ftir  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind."  She  was 
alone  with  a  brother ;  and  Sebastian  and  Viola  were 
dropped  from  heaven  into  this  pandemonium  of  the 
Turks.  Demetri  bows  humbly;  had  once  been  their 
Ttlet,  and  tells  this  anecdote,  while  I  looked  and 
looked  until  the  last  flutter  of  her  dress,  &c..  Sec. 
''They  had  gone  to  visit  the  private  apartments  of  the 
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sultan,  by  permission  of  the  proper  officers,  during  a 
short  absence  of  his  Majesty ;  the  young  lady  is  de- 
lighted with  every  thing — seats  herself  at  a  grand 
piano,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — sings  divine- 
ly— meantime  grand  seignoir  unexpectedly  returns — 
is  attracted  by  the  sounds — ^the  heavenly  music  in  his 
private  apartments — ^listens  at  keyhole — ^peeps  through 
the  cracks  and  crannies — steps  from  behind  the  arras 
— presents  himself  to  the  astonished  maiden — the  sul- 
tan loves  at  last — -first  sight : — even  while  he  gazed, 
the  •  sudden  growth  had  sprung  into  consummate  bud' 
— offers  her  the  first  vacant  sultanaship — ^respectfully 
declined — sultan  in  despair — plucks  from  his  finger  a 
brilliant  gem — ^lady  curtsies  a  gracefiil  retreat,  and," 
added  Demetri,  "she  would  be  wise  to  retreat  still 
further."  As  he  spoke  this  mixture  of  earth's  fairest 
mould  was  lost  in  the  mazy  crowd  of  Turks,  and  the 
world  was  an  every-day  Turkish  world  again  ! 

Meantime  we  had  spent  all  our  money,  bathed, 
dined,  and  dreamed  upon  the  sofa.  In  the  evening  we 
sat  listening  to  a  clever  band  of  German  musicians,  who 
regaled  the  Franks  of  Pera  with  a  concert  in  the  square 
of  the  great  cemetery.  We  had  chairs,  and  pipes,  and 
ices,  among  a  crowd  of  ladies  listening  to  Strauss  and 
Lanner ;  the  stars  unmuffled,  and  the  moon  stooped  its 
pale  visage  through  the  amber  clouds ;  the  tall  cy- 
presses reared  their  sepulchral  forms,  and  the  grassy 
slopes  of  the  wide  park-like  grounds  were  busy  scenes 
of  evening  pleasures. 

Next  day  was  our  last  in  the  city  of  the  sultan.  I 
should  not  omit  .to  mention,  however,  a  visit  we  made 
on  our  return  to  Pera,  the  day  before,  to  the  mosque 
dancing  Dervishes.  As  we  entered  the  court,  a  crowd 
of  Turkish  women  was  coHected  about  the  doors,  arid 
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after  a  little  bucksheesh^  and  putting  on  of  boly  slippen, 
we  shuffled  along  into  the  mosque.  The  church  was 
shaped  octagonally ;  the  mihrab^  or  cynosure  of  the 
prayers,  being  opposite  the  entrance ;  and  an  area  of 
some  fifty  feet  diameter  was  fenced  off  Uke  an  arena 
for  gladiators.  The  congregation  were  grouped  around 
this  railing,  mopping  and  mowing  in  prayer,  prepara- 
tory to  the  show,  and  among  them  I  noticed  several 
military  officers,  which  proved  a  sort  of  liberty  of  con- 
science among  the  servants  of  the  crown.  This  prayer 
lasted  half  an  hour,  and  notwithstanding  the  threatening 
and  straining  of  straps  and  braces,  we  were  so  tired 
that  it  was  necessary  "  to  do  as  the  Turkeys  did,**  and 
we  cross-legged  our  unbelieving  selves.  Presently 
the  dervishes  entered  the  arena  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  young  and  old,  clad  in  white  petticoats 
girt  about  their  loins,  and  long  drab-coloured  robes 
hung  firom  their  shoulders.  On  their  heads  were  tall, 
conical,  white  felt  hats,  without  brims,  and  they  wore 
long  monkish  beards,  and  sad,  careworn  faces.  The 
chief  priest  seated  himself  on  a  rug,  under  some  mys- 
tical flags  at  one  end  of  the  arena,  and  fi*onting  him 
the  rest  commenced  their  mummeries.  After  an  or- 
dinary bowing  down  and  worshiping,  they  formed 
themselves  in  line,  and  marched  round  the  enclosure, 
bowing  in  the  most  devoted  manner  as  each  passed  the 
mihrab  ;  meantime  a  little  Turkish  drum  and  reed  pipe 
struck  up  the  most  fantastic  measure  in  a  screened  bal- 
cony over  our  heads,  and  each  priest  commenced  to 
waltz,  the  literal  and  exact  step  of  the  vaUx;  the  arms 
thrown  over  the  heads,  which  drooped  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  ceremony  appeared  to  require  the  most 
painftd  attitude  which  could  be  taken.  In  this  way 
they  "M^ere  to  continue  waltzing  until  they  fell  exhaust- 
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ed;  bat  their  enduraiice  was  greater  than  my  patienoet 
and  I  wai  obliged  to  leave  the  chnrch  in  the  midst  of 
the  dance  I 

Strange  varieties  of  religions  insanity  there  are 
among  our  ignorant  and  firightened  kind !  Bat  how 
is  it  possible  for  human  understandings  to  mistake  so 
awfully  the  mere  voice  of  Nature,  i^ch  most  contrap 
diet  this  impious  misconception  of  Grod. 
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NixT  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war  to  take  into  consideration  our  "what next t" 
An  Austrian  steamer,  with  a  Turkish  title,  **  Seri  Per^ 
««/'  was  to  sail  for  Smyrna  at  one  o'clock,  and  none 
else  for  a  week,  which,  unhappily,  was  beyond  the 
limit  of  our  leave.     It  was  resolved,  therefore,  reluc- 
^tly,  to  pack  up  our  spoils  and  take  possession  of  the 
steamer  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  up  the  Hill 
ofPera.     We  accordingly  complied  with  the  sad  cer- 
emony of  the  bill,  the  boots,  and  the  bowing  and  scra- 
ping of  the  landlord,  and  descended  to  the  quays.    We 
%ped  a  few  minutes  in  the  court  of  a  public  market- 
place to  observe  matters,  but  the  confiision  of  Babel  is 
^  more  indescribable.     I  was  struck  with  a  row  of 
public  scribes,  who  sat  with  their  tablets  on  their  cross- 
ed legs,  ink-horns,  and  little  supplies  of  note  papers, 
ready  for  any  work,  from  a  billet  doux  to  a  csJling 
out    I  wished  to  have  a  "  few  remarks**  recorded  in 
Arabic,  but  the  giant  porters  had  moved  in  advance 
with  our  portmanteaux,  and  delay  was  thought  unwise. 
Having  found  every  thing  on  board  the  Seri  Pervas 
as  comfortable  as  the  Mettemich,  and  having  engaged 
eur  ro(»n8  and  passage,  we  resumed  our  caiques  for  a 
pull  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters.    Our  way 
lay  first  along  the  docks  of  the  naval  arsenals ;  immense 
skdps-otwar  were  moored  in  this  part  of  the  Golden 
Horn ;  and  several  antique-looking  hulks,  which  had  es- 
caped  the  disasters  of  Navarino  and  had  been  restored 
Vol.  \- 
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by  Mehemet  to  the  sultan.  We  stopped  to  visit  a  little 
fairy  steamer,  a  present  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  built 
expressly  for  the  highway  of  the  Bosphorus.  She  is 
the  most  exquisite  little  thing  in  the  world — a  beauti- 
ful model,  in  porcelain-looking  white  and  gold  of  envi- 
ous beauty.  The  cabin  is  fit  for  a  sultan.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  of  cut  glass  columns,  fluted 
and  crystal-looking — ottomans  of  white  satin  and 
gold ;  the  deck,  a  mosaic  of  precious  woods  in  designs 
of  stars  and  crescents — ^the  walls  of  enamel  and  mass- 
ive gilt  moulding,  and  the  ceiling,  beautiful  frescoes ; 
the  doors  and  panels  are  mirrors,  and  the  window 
ports  single  plates  of  stone  glass.  The  sultan  prefers 
his  caiques,  however ;  and  the  rich  gift  lies  moored  off 
the  quay  in  the  care  of  two  or  three  marine  soldiers. 

We  continued  our  way  up  the  Gk>lden  Horn  toward 
the  noble  mosque  of  Eyoub.  The  coronation  scenes 
of  the  sultans  are  acted  here,  and  divided  about  are 
superb  tombs  of  the  royal  family.  The  sword  of  Ma- 
hommet  is  among  the  treasures  of  this  royal  mosque, 
and  there  is  a  noble  palace,  and  along  the  valley  of 
the  Sweet  Waters  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  elegant 
summer  pleasure-haunts  that  eye  ever  looked  upon. 
The  river,  the  ancient  Lycus,  at  one  place  runs  over  a 
flight  of  white  marble  steps,  and  winds  through  groves 
and  alleys  green,  with  every  conceivable  Oriental  or- 
nament. The  grounds,  I  understand,  were  originally 
designed  from  those  of  Versailles ;  but  to  the  eye  there 
is  nothing  of  the  stiffiiess  and  formaUty  of  the  French 
gardens.  Part  of  them  is  accessible  at  all  times  to 
pleasure  parties  from  the  city,  and  is  the  scene  of  cchi- 
stant  gayety  and  adventure.  A  little,  beyond  are  the 
immense  pasture-grounds  for  the  sultan's  stud,  and  <m 
every  side  are  delightful  views. 
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But  it  became  time  to  turn  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  these  scenes.  We  passed  again  under  the 
great  bridge  of  the  Golden  Horn^  and  re-entered  the 
Bosphorus  for  another  look  at  its  glories.  I  quitted 
my  caique  with  great  regret.  Poor  Demetri  was  sad 
enough  at  our  departure,  and  we  added  our  strong 
recommendation  to  his  little  portfolio. 

Mr.  Carr  was  to  accompany  us  on  a  visit  to  the 
commodore  at  Smyrna,  and  as  he  came  alongside, 
the  American  ensign  was  displayed  at  the  mainmast, 
and  worn  there  during  the  passage.  We  rounded  the 
Serail  Point,  and  I  sat  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
watching  the  gradual  disappearance  of,  I  believe,  the 
fairest  scene  on  earth. 

I  rose  next  morning  in  time  to  view  the  approach 
to  the  Dardanelles :  the  rushing  current  bore  us  rapid- 
ly along,  and  we  fleeted  through  the  straits.  At  twelve 
we  had  entered  the  Egean  again,  passing  close  under 
the  plains  of  Troy,  as  before ;  stopping  half  an  hour  at 
Tenedos,  and  arriving  at  Mytelene  at  about  four. 

The  little  city  of  Mytelene  is  extremely  picturesque, 
seated  on  a  curving  beach  embosomed  in  lovely  groves, 
and  overhung  by  a  legendary-looking  castle.  It  was 
ancient  Lesbos,  and  among  these  groves  Sappho  be- 
came poetess.  At  seven  we  arrived  at  Smyrna,  pre- 
cisely too  late  for.  the  abominable  hours  of  the  health 
office,  and  were,  obliged  to  spend  the  night  on  board 
the  steamer.  We  found  the  Plymouth  anchored,  and 
one  or  two  boats  from  our  ships  came  alongside  with 
news  and  welcome.  They  lay  on  their  oars  in  the 
moonlight^  and  we  held  quite  a  kvie  aquatique. 

On  the  following  day  I  breakfasted  with  my  friends 
at  my  usual  seat  on  board,  and  after  a  busy  day  on 
shore  among  the  bazars  of  Smyrna,  we  sailed  at  four 
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in  the  afternoon  for  the  fountain  at  Vourla.  I  had  an- 
other ramble  along  the  beach  and  meadows  of  that 
lovely  bay,  and  during  our  detention  there  I  have  had 

opportunity  to  bring  up  these  journal  arrears  for  you. 

***** 

***** 

August  6th,  1844. 

We  are  approaching  **  thy  shores,  oh!  Naxos,**  and 
are  gliding  over  the  isle-girt  sea  of  Icarus.     We  left 
Vourla  on  the  Ifourth,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  yesterday  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Scio,  passing  be- 
tween the  city  and  castle  of  Chesm^,  and  the  ill-fiited 
town  of  Scio.     A  lovely  strait,  fine  views  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  island  rising  magnificently  in  serrated  pre- 
cipices.    The  coast  of  the  main  less  sudden,  but  more 
fertile-looking.  This  morning  found  us  among  classical 
scenes— and  on  every  side  objects  of  ancient  and  poet- 
ical fiime.    A  few  miles  behind  us  is  Icaria,  to  which 
the  body  of  Icarus,  after  his  ambitious  flight,  drifted 
ashore.    On  the  left  are  Patmos,  the  exile  of  St  John. 
Samos,  of  Horatian  fame,  peers  out  of  the  sea  in  lofty 
hills,  covered  with  Samian  vines.    A  dozen  other  isl- 
ands gird  us  about,  and  Naxos,  recalling  the  happiest 
associations  fondly  to  my  mind,  is  directly  over  the 
bows  of  the  frigate.    I  stood  at  the  bridle  port  a  long 
time  this  morning,  scanning  its  wavy  outline.     Paros 
and  Anti-Paros  in  the  distance :  I  at  one  time  hoped  to 
see  the  grotto,  but  we  are  not  to  stop.    Nothing  can 
surpass  the  deUcious  weather  and  prosperous  breese. 
Last  evening  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  rocky  hills 
of  the  Isle  of  the  Blind  Old  Man,  and  every  object  was 
tinged  with  heavenly  colours.    The  band  played  on  the 
decks,  and  we  stood  about  in  little  groups,  many  an 
unsatisfied  fellow  longing  to  share  the  enjo)rments. 
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August  8th,  1844. 
We  have  left  the  Archipelago,  and  are  now  on  the 
broad  Levant,  standing  beyond  Cyprus,  for  the  Peaks 
of  Lebanon.  All  day  yesterday  a  delicious  fidr  wind 
drove  us  along  in  winding  channels  among  the  islands : 
Cos,  Calymnos,  Nisari,  and  others  on  the  left,  and 
Naxos,  Amorga,  Staupalia,  Saffi-ani,  and  a  dozen  more 
on  the  right,  enclosing  us  in  passage-ways  of  five  and 
six  miles  width  at  times  ;  and  little  opening  summer 
seas  occasionally  spread  themselves  out  beneath  the 
tall  headlands  and  rocky  isles.  At  ten  in  the  evening 
We  were  under  Scarpathon  and  Scarpanto.  Rhodes 
lay  in  dark  masses  on  the  left,  and  thus  we  sailed  pleas- 
antly mto  the  Levant 

August  9th. 
Our  first  day  in  the  Levant  has  been  one  of  sad  cere- 
mony. Death  has  been  amongst  us  again :  the  first  nat- 
ural death,  and  the  victim  a  poor  marine  soldier,  of 
rapid  consumption — seeming  to  glide  away  firom  life 
—gone  while  he  was  thought  to  sleep.  What  cere- 
mony can  be  so  afiecting  as  a  man-of-war  burial  at 
sea!  I  was  sitting  alone  with  a  friend  in  the  poop 
calun  a  little  before  sunset,  when  we  heard  an  unusual 
piping  from  the  whistle  of  the  old  boatswain,  follow- 
ed by  the  grufi^  hoarse  voices  of  his  mates  ;  the  first 
commencing  far  forward^  on  the  main,  deck ;  the  next, 
as  though  approaching  us,  at  the  mainmast ;  and  final- 
ly, at  the  ward-room  hatches,  the  melancholy  sum- 
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mons,  ^  All  hands  bury  the  dead  f  A  midshipman  of 
the  watch  was  sent  to  the  officers,  and  soon  after 
brought  us  an  order  to  the  same  effect.  No  cry  ever 
sounded  so  funereal,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  the  deep  voi- 
ces of  the  boatswain's  mates  throughout  the  quiet  ship, 
**  All  hands  bury  the  dead  T  By  the  time  I  could  get 
ready  and  on  deck,  I  found  the  whole  ship's  company 
collected  forward  of  the  mainmast,  the  marines  drawn 
up  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  the 
officers  grouped  together  in  their  uniforms ;  at  the  same 
time  the  ensign  was  half-masted. 

The  body,  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  with  some  heavy 
shot  slung  at  the  feet,  lay  extended  on  a  board  at  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  a  few  marines  held  an  en- 
sign-pall over  the  body  of  their  dead  comrade,  whom 
they  were  about  to  commit  to  the  deep.  The  sun  had 
nearly  sunk  to  the  western  horizon,  the  sails  flapped 
mournfully  in  the  expiring  breeze,  and  the  ship  rose 
and  fell  in  the  long,  dull  roll  of  the  sea,  with  no  sound  be* 
yond  the  melancholy  creaking  of  the  masts,  as  they  bent 
over  in  the  swell.  In  this  sad  hour  and  sad  quiet,  the 
voice  of  the  first  lieutenant  commenced,  ^  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord.**  Every  cap 
and  every  tarpaulin  was  doflbd  at  once ;  the  pall  bear- 
ers withdrawing  the  flag,  raised  the  board  a  little,  and 
presently  a  sudden,  shivering  splash  was  heard  under 
the  chains  as  the  vast  grave  received  its  prey.  I  have 
been  at  many  funerals,  and  have  thought,  as  the  first 
handful  of  earth  rattled  in  the  graves,  that  no  sound 
could  be  more  heart-rending ;  but  that  splash  of  the  M- 
ing  body,  as  it  glanced  through  the  gangway  and  sunk 
in  the  dark  waves — it  was  a  sound,  I  believe,  would 
knock  even  yet  more  miserably  at  the  heart  of  any 
tender  friend,  had  there  been  one  here  to  weep. 
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The  ceremony  done,  the  boatswain  piped  all  hands 
below,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  watch  contin- 
ued as  though  all  hands  had  merely  been  summoned 
to  witness  the  flogging  of  some  culprit  I  walked  the 
deck  for  a  long  time  with  R.  in  the  twilight,  and  we 
looked  along  the  wake  of  the  frigate  in  vain  to  fix  the 
spot :  the  ripples  and  the  light  spray  played  careless- 
ly along,  and  we  might  look  forever  for  the  tomb  of 
the  poor  soldier. 


lOth. 
Lebanon  at  last,  and  the  huge,  snow-capped  mount- 
ain takes  to  itself  a  mighty  space  in  the  Eastern  hon- 
zon.  Land  was  reported  about  noon  from  aloft,  and 
only  seen  from  the  decks  at  five  o'clock,  when  I  looked 
frst  upon  the  Holy  Land.  Cassoni  points  out  Tyre  and 
SidoQ  on  the  long  line  of  coast,  and  Beirout  twinkling 
^  white  under  the  dark  shadows  of  the  mountain. 
We  are  to  heave  to,  and  run  into  Beirout  in  the  morn- 
ing. 


13th  Aug. 

I  was  up  almost  with  the  dawn  yesterday  morning 
to  catch  the  first  views  of  Syria :  we  were  about  ten 
^es  from  Beirout ;  and  Lebanon,  with  its  glittering 
domes  of  snow,  toppled  up  among  the  skies  above  us. 
As  we  drew  near,  the  monasteries  and  villages  clinging 
to  the  molmtain  sides  became  beautifrdly  distinct ;  and 
dark  clusters  of  holy  cedars  were  in  rich  variety.  The 
coast  curves  in  a  long  sweep  from  Tripoli,  and  pushes 
the  rich  garden  scenes  of  Beirout  far  out,  a  pleasant 
doping  cape,  into  the  sea ;  LebanoA,  in  bold  and  varied 
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peaks,  overhanging  and  shadowing  the  pleasant-looking 
shores  far  to  the  southward,  with  Saida  and  Tsour  ^et 
me  give  them  their  ancient  titles,  Sidon  and  Tyre)  in 
the  distance.  We  entered  the  roadstead  of  Beirout, 
passing  through  the  long  line  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and 
came  to  among  three  or  four  European  men-of-war,  a 
little  nearer  the  city.  The  sultan's  fleet  has  a  superb 
appearance  :  four  handsome  line-of-battle  ships,  as 
many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  with  two  or  three 
armed  steamers :  the  flag  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  the 
lord-high-admiral  of  the  empire,  waves  from  the  main- 
mast of  the  great  three-decker  M ahmoud,  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world,  a  great  wall  of  battery,  tier  over  tier, 
and  manned  by  eleven  hundred  men.  She  was  built 
by  Americans  (Eckford  and  Rhodes),  and  near  her  is 
moored  a  superb  frigate,  the  work  of  the  latter  distin- 
guished architect. 

I  enjoyed  delicious  views  in  all  directions  as  we  took 
our  place  in  the  anchorage.  The  scenery  is  admirably 
composed :  extraordinary  profusion  and  richness  of  the 
foliage,  spread  lavishly  through  the  stone  masses  of  the 
town — ^the  city  itself,  vrith  its  battered  walls,  crumbling 
towers,  glittering  minarets,  and  beautiful  terraces  of  the 
kiosks,  with  the  glorious  variety  of  Oriental  tree  and 
shrub.  Without  the  walls,  vineyards  and  gardens  extend 
over  the  fertile  cape  in  rich  verdure,  and  over-against 
this  beautiful  plain,  which  juts  far  beyond  our  right  into 
the  sea,  overhanging  the  gardens,  the  towns,  and  the 
blue  waves,  is  the  great  chain  of  Libanus^;  the  sides 
half  way  up  dotted  with  villages,  military-looking  mon- 
asteries, with  dark  clusters  of  trees,  perfiaps  cedars  of 
sacred  memory.  Above  are  rich  brown  masses  of  rock, 
until  the  peaks  (nine  thousand  feet  above  the  waters  at 
the  base)  end  in  vast  fields  of  snow.    On  our  left  the 
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great  fleet  of  the  Turk,  with  the  white  crescent  on  the 
broad  red  field  of  their  ensigns.  Enghsh,  French,  and 
Austrian  flags  also  mark  their  several  frigates  and  cor- 
Tettes,  and  our  own  beautiful  ensign  took  its  place  among 
them  duly^  The  Englishman  commenced  the  usual 
saluting,  and  honoured  our  broad  pendant  with  thirteen 
guns.  We  returned  it  while  furling  sails :  the  French 
and  Austrian  inmiediately  followed,  and  our  return,  to- 
gether with  the  commodore's  salute  of  nineteen  guns 
to  the  Turkish  admiral,  and  twenty-one  guns  to  the 
town,  with  their  replies,  kept  up  a  lively  cannonading 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

After  dinner,  which  was  very  refreshingly  reinfor- 
ced by  the  fine  grapes  and  melons  of  Beirout,  I  joined  a 
party  of  two  or  three  of  us  to  explore  Bxidjlanny  a  Uttle 
on  shore.  We  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  great  stone  stair- 
way, among  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls,  ''by  Christian  can- 
non piece-meal  rent."  Scarcely  a  tower  stands  perfect  in 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  jemd  the  ruins  show  to  fine 
effect  the  once  admirable  masonry.  Our  landing-place 
was  immediately  under  the  terraces  of  the  American 
consul,  whose  flag  was  displayed  over  a  very  comfort- 
able establishment  He  is  a  Frenchman,  M.  Chassaud, 
who  was  very  hospitable  to  us  for  an  hour,  while  the 
son  was  too  high  and  too  hot  for  our  walk.  M.  Chas- 
saud was  living  in  Beirout  at  the  time  of  the  storming, 
and  pointed  out  a  row  of  cannon  balls  which  had  knock- 
ed 'Us  house  about  his  ears.  He  has  had  the  balls 
set  in  the  front  walls  of  his  rebuilt  establishment,  and  in 
narrating  many  little  incidents  of  the  bombardment  and 
anecdotes  of  Commodore  Napier,  he  made  our  visit 
very  agreeable.  Almost  all  the  Oriental  residences 
that  I  have  seen,  except  some  of  the  wooden  abomina- 
tions of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  are  most  comfort- 
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ably  adapted  to  the  climate:  the  mttversal  terrace 
charmingly  exposed  to  the  cool  evening  airs,  and  al- 
ways commanding  fine  views ;  this  of  the  Bwout  con- 
sul peculiarly  pleasant  in  these  respects.  Whilf  we 
were  enjoying  it  for  the  time,  a  wealthy  Turktumaeto 
pay  a  visit  to  M .  Chassaud.  He  had  a  hideous  coun-^ 
tenance,  rendered  yet  more  so  by  his  superb  costume. 
He  was  a  rich  trader,  and  formerly  of  some  political 
distinction.  I  was  amused  at  the  ceremonies  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Turk  to  conform  to  European  customs 
—as  absurd  as  the  Anglomanie  of  the  dandy  of  the 
Boulevards.  Our  Turk  took  his  chair  d  la  Chretwnne^ 
and  sat  very  gravely  for  a  few  minutes,  but  presently 
one  foot  was  drawn  up  unconsciously,  and  packed 
comfortably  away  among  the  ample  folds  of  his  trow- 
sers ;  and  I  was  every  moment  looking  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  other ;  but  he  seemed  to  set  a  watch 
over  any  further  solecisms. 

We  were  accompanied  in  our  walk  by  the  consul's 
dragoman.  I  have  alluded  to  the  rich,  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  town  fipom  the  bay.  But,  oh  I  ye  bright, 
delusive  dreams  I  ye  fairy  visions  i  Of  all  the  squaUd, 
awful  filth  and  wretchedness  in  the  infidel  world,*  this 
must  be  the  most  abominable.  The  houses  are  com^ 
paot  and  solidly  built,  and  except  along  the  quays,  the 
streets,  I  think,  never  could  exceed  a  width  of  eight 
feet,  and  in  many  places  perfectly  built  over  in  arches, 
dark  and  tunnekUke,  for  forty  and  fifty  yards  at  a  time. 
In  the  baiars  we  found  but  Uttle  show  of  fine  goodv 
and  pretty  things,  and  we  made  the  best  of  oar  way 
to  the  gates,  and  escaped  into  the  firee  air  of  the  beao- 

TUe  i^ttthor  h«d  iiot  yet  been  It  Tttiiis ;  bat  CoDsUuituiopie,  Smjr- 
a«,  wbA  M7  Amb  Tillsfe  on  tbe  Nile,  may  be  rnkt^  m  eontnet  with 
bli  femtaJsosacies  of  BsMront. 
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tiiiilly  daeonted  :field8.  There  was  a  far  better  popu- 
Ittioa  lounging  about  in  the  lovely  evening,  and  some 
bettei^looking  houses  among  the  groves,  by  way  of 
villas.  Cavaliers  on  gallant  Arabs,  with  rich  and 
gaudy  caparisons,  were  ^  showing  off,"  and  there  was 
quite  a  gay  scene  in  the  roads,  all  classes  of  people  in 
their  picturesqueness.  I  quite  lost  my  heart  to  a  little 
Syrian  fairy,  sitting  at  the  gate  vnth  her  water  jar, 
rich  in  beauty  as  some  annual  idea  of  Bianca  Capella. 
She  was  one  of  the  various  Christian  sect,  Armenian 
or  Copt — ^the  only  female  faces  one  has  a  chance  to 
see;  and  her  loveliness  would  be  a  fair  offset  to  a 
whole  dan  of  ugly  women. 

The  dragoman  pointed  out  the  temporary  residence 
of  the  Turkish  admiral,  who  is  not  fond  of  ship-board, 
and  his  present  mission  being  to  overawe  some  of 
the  mountaineers  who  threaten  a  little  rebelUon,  he 
has  landed  troops  and  encamped  them  in  the  fields  be- 
neath his  vidndows.  Noble  views  met  us  at  every 
turn — ^the  range  of  Lebanon,  and  the  wide  blue  sea, 
and  the  Druse  villages  scattered  over  the  mountains. 
The  Druses  are  the  Arabs  of  the  hills,  and  mountain- 
eers are  always  the  nobler  race.  I  thought  some  of 
these,  DQiagnificent  fellows ;  fiill,  piercing  eyes,  noble 
figures,  well  set  off  in  their  costumes  and  glittering 
arms.  They  are  neither  Mahometans  nor  Christians,  I 
believe,  but  a  sort  of  modem  antique  Pagan,  and  by 
their  bravery  and  truth  proved  themselves  important 
aUies  in  the  wars  of  Ibrahim.  We  saw  a  variety  of 
character  and  people,  and  I  could  enumerate  twenty  Ut- 
ile tableaux  and  anecdotes ;  but  my  letters  grow  too  long. 

There  was  evidently  some  cause  for  an  unusual 
throng  to-day,  and  we  soon  found  the  attraction  to  be 
a  little  circus,  which  some  strolling  Italian  mounte- 
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banks  had  contrived  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  It 
was  a  rude  enclosure  of  canvass  and  planks,  like  a 
country  circus  at  home.  Our  cicerone  procured  ad- 
mission for  us,  and  getting  upon  the  highest  benches, 
amphitheatre-like,  we  had  an  entire  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. A  woman  in  page's  dress  was  riding  in  the 
ring,  and  dancing  in  the  saddle,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion  of  two  or  three  hundred  spectators :  there  were 
clumsy  contrivances  by  way  of  grUUs  boxes,  from 
which  a  few  Turkish  women  peeped  through  the  loops 
of  their  yashmaks.  The  lower  seats  were  crowded 
with  the  canaiUe  Moslem ;  rows  of  crimson  tarbouches; 
and  on  the  seats  with  us  were  cross-legged  a  few 
petty  grandees.  One  fat  Turk,  in  a  particularly  long 
beard,  was  attended  by  a  couple  of  black  slaves,  with 
his  chibouque  and  bead  plaything,  and  was  my  particu- 
lar study.  I  thought  the  rosary  at  one  time  was  part 
of  a  religious  rite,  but  it  is  merely  a  plaything :  our 
fat  friend,  in  the  present  instance,  appeared  vastly  com- 
forted by  dropping  bead  upon  bead  along  the  string.  I 
think  it  better  than  playing  with  one's  fingers,  and  per- 
haps better,  though  much  akin  to,  the  pastime  of  the  lit- 
tle bread  balls,  which  F.  always  used  to  make  after 
dinner.  There  were  also  a  dozen  European  men  and 
women  present,  and  an  Austrian  officer  with  an  Acre 
decoration,  with  whom  I  had  a  little  polite  conversa- 
tion. We  added  the  variety  of  Americans  to  the  mot- 
ley for  half  an  hour,  and  continued  our  walk  in  the  sun- 
set. From  a  little  eminence  over  the  town  we  had 
some  glorious  views  of  the  harbour,  the  noble  range 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  fleet  "  making  it  sunset'* 

The  city  is  built  on  a  sloping  tongue  of  land  which 
extends  into  the  sea  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of 
coast ;  thus  half  enclosing  a  fine  anchorage,  with  the 
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tall  mountains  on  what,  from  our  present  position,  be- 
came nearly  the  opposite  side.  The  tints  of  evening 
were  of  the  usual  rich  colouring  of  Eastern  sunsets, 
even  a  little  more  gorgeous  than  our  autumn  sunsets 
at  home ;  and  the  placid  sea  reflected  the  craggy 
mountain  sides,  and  the  rich  valley  clefts,  in  all  their 
grandeur  and  variety.  We  found  a  body  of  troops 
drawn  up  under  some  half-demolished  towers,  which, 
at  the  time  of  Commodore  Napier's  attack,  defended 
this  side  of  the  town.  The  men,  about  three  hundred, 
^  the  ordinary  mongrel  European  uniform,  looking 
most  impatient  of  trowsers,  were  merely  in  line  for 
evening  inspection,  and  without  their  arms :  how  un- 
like the  superb  Greek  troops  at  Athens !  I  remember 
^0  parade  so  imposing  as  that  Albanian  corps  of  King 
Otho.  We  stood  contemplating  these  fellows,  to  see 
^tatwas  to  follow.  As  the  sun  quite  disappeared, 
^e  horns  gave  a  wild  flourish,  and  every  man  at  the 
signal  shouted  something  like  "Ollah  urish,"  three 
^mes.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  my  spelling,  not  having 
got  as  far  as  two  syllables  yet  in  Arabic,  but  whatever 
It  Was,  our  dragoman  translated  it,  "  God  save  the 
sultan  !**  At  the  same  time,  the  six  hundred  hands  smote 
Ae  three  hundred  foreheads,  and  at  the  last  shouting, 
^1  the  hands  were  clasped  over  the  heads.  Each 
^'■ianoBUvre  was  as  well  performed,  as  uniformly  as  any 
**  shoulder  arms,'*  and  with  a  fmal  shout  they  leaped 
*part  and  rushed  to  their  meal. 

As  we  re-entered  the  town  through  another  gate  on 
the  east  side,  we  passed  a  grave-yard,  kept  in  all  the 
•^sual  affectionate  care  of  the  Turks.  This  was  like 
^11  others  which  I  have  seen,  except  that  I  noticed 
some  of  the  tombs  decorated  with  flower  pots,  dnd 
"^tle  awnings  erected  over  the  newest  graves,  that  the 
flowers  might  not  be  parched. 

Vol.  l—P 
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A  few  tent  cafes  were  just  outside  the  gate,  and  the 
gossips  of  Beirout  took  their  chibouques,  narghiles^and 
coffee  on  mats  al  fresco^  as  the  day  closed.  We 
groped  our  way  at  length  through  the  town  to  the 
quay,  and  making  a  contract  with  a  half-naked  boat- 
man, a  plaguey  dangerous-looking  subject,  we  took 
our  seats  in  his  fishing  skiff,  and  pulled  off  to  the  ship 
with  something  of  a  returning  home  feeling.  It  was 
a  night  worthy  of  Eastern  climes :  the  stars  twinkled 
in  the  broad  arch,  and  the  phosphorescent  waters 
broke  in  rippling  diamonds.  We  were  all  meditative 
and  quiet,  with  thoughts  quivering  from  old  worlds  to 
new,  when  suddenly  a  heavy  gun  boomed  firom  the 
bows  of  the  great  Mahmoud,  and,  like  the  effect  of 
magic,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  in  grand  iUumination. 
Every  port  hole  was  a  beacon :  the  masts,  spars,  and 
shrouds  were  immediately  strung  with  hundreds  of 
lamps,  and  the  entire  fleet  was  traced  in  fire  against 
the  dark  field  of  the  hills,  the  myriads  of  lamps  glitter- 
ing in  the  water,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  bay^  At 
the  same  signal  the  minarets  and  domes  of  the  mosques 
on  shore  were  hung  round  and  festooned  with  lights. 
The  effect  was  superb,  and  the  illumination  of  the  fl^et 
almost  rivalled  my  recollection  of  St.  Peter's,  whose 
**  unearthly  light''  was  your  parting  scene  with  dear 
friends.  I  spent  the  evening  on  deck  in  admiration  of 
this  Turkish  firework;  at  ten,  the  signal  flashed  again 
from  the  flag-ship,  and  long  before  the  echoes  had 
reached  us  from  the  tops  of  l»ebanon,  every  light  was 
dim,  and  the  night  was  darker  in  the  contrast  It  was 
the  eve  of  some  Turkish  festival,  and  to-day  the  fleet 
is  dressed  in  flags  very  tastefully,  about  1000  yards  of 
bunting  patchwork  being  displayed  from  each  ship. 
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13th  August,  Evening. 
Ymterday  was  quite  an  interesting  day,  the  morn- 
ing being  engaged  in  visits  to  the  Turkish  admiral, 
^6  pasha,  and  some  of  the  European  vessels ;  and  the 
evening  a  very  pleasant  little  party  given  us  by  Mrs. 
Captain  ********,  on  board  H.  B.  M.  ship  Tyne.     But 
you  shall  have  the  account  in  order.     At  ten  o'clock 
J  attended  the  commodore  in  a  morning  tour  of  pres- 
entations.    We  landed  at  the  consul's,  who  sent  his 
dragoman  to  notify  the  Capudan  Pasha  of  the  Ameri- 
can conmiodore's  intentions,  and  the  reply  was  brought 
^t  he  would  receive  us  in  half  an  hour.     The  Capu- 
dan Pasha  is  one  of  the  most  important  dignitaries  in 
the  empire,  and  the  present  officer  has  been  honoured 
with  a  wife  from  the  family  of  the  sultan,  a  princess 
whose  affecting  story  I  alluded  to  when  passing  her 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus. 

The  temporary  establishment  of  the  admiral  was 
quite  befitting  and  comfortable;  and  the  show  of 
guards,  and  numerous  slaves  and  attendants,  very  con- 
forming and  Oriental.  A  large  body  of  troops  or  ma- 
rines, belonging  to  his  fleet,  were  encamped  on  an  open 
space  in  front  of  the  building ;  and  we  were  ushered 
through  galleries  and  winding  stairways,  peopled  with 
sentries  and  slaves,  in  the  usual  imposing  manner  of 
grand  Turks.  We  finally  arrived  at  a  handsome  and 
lofty  paved  court,  where  we  were  received  by  some 
superior  ofiScers,  and  conducted  at  once  into  an  apart- 


mem:  £cifi£  ic  il  &  iiEi^nd-halfFreDdi  stvle,  deep  ot- 
inoQEitB  nnmibr  r^oDC  ibe  'vraD^,  azKi  two  or  three  un- 
xsa^I  Lmt-^hLTTg  il  ibe  loiocQe  of  liie  TOcmL  The  Ca- 
jiadfi:  Pe^zl  w£s  f«£3^d  £.1  one  cod.  on  the  Ottoman* 
Ht  25  ibf-  2K£iia«icaiiKC  Tm^  I  bare  seen,  notwithstand- 
iiiT  £  Iniie  liX*  iDsrai  &uiiiesc:  his  coonteiiance  has 
ZDCCY  thax  lie  usiSEi  cccnprq^nd  of  imfy^Jhctvality  than,  I 
dvizjc  WDez-fiZ  T  sT^gear?  in  Tnzidsh  &oes,  and  I  thought 
I  coGid  Tvad  pv^x  MDexK^leiDoe  in  his  locAs.  In  ad- 
citkfEL  £11  appei£r£z»op  of  hich  health  alipra3r8  colours 
my  5i5ea  c*f  ^oc^d  looks :  aifed  his  superb  silky  and  jetty 
beard  5ow«id  in  ricih  lixrts  from  his  chin  and  lips.  I 
sbi>u]d  have  caujeid  him  ihiny-fiTe  years  old  only ;  and 
ai  an  early  ace  be  was  licfa  in  the  fiiToor  of  the  sultan. 
Mahmoud  bestowed  upon  him  a  daughter  for  his  ha- 
rem :  and  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  in  the  cdebration  of 
the  wedding,  promised  his  taTourite  daughter  that  her 
children  sbc*u]d  lire*  Two  dne  boys  were,  therefore, 
permitted  to  gro w«  and  to  make  the  mother  ha{q>y ;  but 
by  their  great  promise,  alarmed  the  counsellors  of 
the  despot,  who  became  persuaded  that  the  peaceful 
succession  of  his  son  Mejnid  might  be  ^idangered. 
The  children  were  therefore  bowstrung,  like  any  oth- 
er of  his  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  the  unhappy  moth- 
er, who  had  for  a  time  possessed  the  unusual  indulgence 
of  natural  a£^ti(»is,  went  mad,  and  died.  Such  was 
the  tale  our  Demetri  related  to  me,  as  we  passed  a  hand- 
some palace  (m  the  Bosphorus,  where  she  bad  liyed. 
At  the  death  of  Mahmoud,  I  was  informed,  the  pres- 
ent sultan,  Mejnid,  appointed  his  brother-in-law  to  the 
lord-high-admiralty ;  and  we  had  certainly  no  reas<m 
to  suppose,  from  the  admiral's  cheerful  manners  at  our 
audience,  that  he  had  not  been  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
one  wife  out  of  seven,  and  two  children  but  of  two 
dozen* 
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He  rose  from  his  cushions  as  we  entered,  and  came 
forward  gracefully  to  take  us  each  by  the  hand,  and 
beckon  us  to  seats.     His  dress  was  an  imitation  of  un- 
dress European  military ;  and  he  wore  his  white  trow- 
sers  with  a  little  more  ease  than  other  Turks ;  a  hand- 
some blue  silk  frock  coat,  much  braided,  was  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  with  a  large  diamond  crescent  hanging 
from  his  neck ;  his  feet  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  French 
patent  leather  half-boots ;  and  on  his  head  he  wore  the 
tarbouche,  with  an  unusually  rich  flow  of  tassels  cov- 
ering the  crown.     The  turban  is  quite  abandoned  by 
all  military  officers.    I  thought  the  Capudan  Pasha  re- 
sembled the  portraits  of  George  IV.    His  manner  was 
extremely  courteous  and  graceful.     I  believe  he  has 
been  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  and,  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  polish,  he  acquired  much  European  habit. 
He  spoke  a  little  French,  and  had  some  acquaintance 
^ith  American  naval  history,  taking  occasion  to  com- 
pliment several  officers  whose  history  he  remembered. 
He  spoke  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  pointed  out  the  frig- 
ate which  he  built,  and  which,  he  related,  had  re- 
cently had  a  sailing  match  with  the  Englishman,  and 
"eaten  him.     During  the  conversation,  half  a  dozen  of 
bis  officers  stood  in  their  stocking  feet  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  and  presently  a  bevy  of  slaves  en- 
tered, one  holding  a  handsome  velvet  and  gold  em- 
broidered salver,  with  the  usual  richly-gemmed  coffee 
^^Ps,  and  others  serving  us  each  with  a  taste  of  the 
*ober  berry's  juice."     I  should  have  been  quite  rec- 
^Jiciled  to  the  custom  I  had  heard  of,  that  guests  were 
^^pected  to  pocket  the  cup  when  emptied.     Mine  was 
^f  richly-chased  silver,  studded  with  emeralds  and  ru- 
°^8 ;  that  of  the  commodore  was  much  richer ;  but 
^be  good  old  fashion  has  been  discontinued,  and  my 
P2 
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particular  servitor,  in  cotton  folds,  stood  by  to  relieve 
me  as  soon  as  the  cofiee  disappeared.  The  Capudan 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  as  he  drank  to  us,  and  bade 
us  welcome.  I  was  surprised  we  were  not  served 
with  the  chibouque,  but  was  afterward  informed  the 
rank  of  the  admiral  was  beyond  such  condescension. 
We  remained  half  an  hour,  comfortably  indulged  with 
seats,  with  which  not  even  his  captains  are  privileged 
in  his  presence,  and  finally  took  our  leave,  receiving 
the  same  com-teous  expression  as  upon  entering. 

The  Capudan  Pasha  is  a  great  man,  and  a  naval  au* 
tocrat.  He  has  three  admirals  in  his  fleet,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  wear  their  flags  in  his  presence.  He 
is  supposed  to  possess  great  abilities,  and  would  be  very 
active  in  emergency. 

We  crossed  through  the  filthy  town,  and  passed  a 
market-place,  thronged  with  camels,  donkeys,  and  hor- 
rible beggars  and  cripples.  There  are  sad,  sad  sights 
of  human  misery  in  the  East. 

"We  were  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Pasha  of  Bei- 
rout.  We  found  an  old  stone  palace,  enclosed  in  stout 
walls  and  garrisoned,  and,  entering  a  courtyard,  in 
which  a  few  soldiers  were  lounging  about,  I  was  a  lit- 
tle startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  two  superb 
leopards,  which  came  stalking  toward  us,  roused  by  our 
novel  appearance ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  reach- 
ed the  end  of  their  tether,  which  I  had  not  perceived, 
that  I  felt  sufficiently  comfortable  to  admire  them ; 
they  were  as  big  as  Newfoundland  dogs,  and  as  ma- 
jestic in  their  carriage  and  strut.  We  mounted  wind- 
ing stairways  again,  and  paved  halls,  and  were  duly 
ushered  into  the  divan  of  the  pasha,  a  villanous-look- 
ing  old  sinner  of  sixty  ;  his  long,  white  beard  flowing 
over  his  rich  jacket,  and  his  little  twinkling  eyes  half 
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hidden,  under  the  huge  folds  of  his  turban.  He  wbm 
all  the  Turk,  and,  without  rising,  beckoned  us  to  be  seat- 
ed. Hifl  divan  was  handsome,  and  his  chibouques 
and  coffee-cups  beautifiiL  I  sat  quietly  whiffing  the 
smoke  through  the  superb  mouthpiece,  and  watching 
the  stealthy  and  cringing  movements  of  the  dozen 
slaves,  while  the  usual  compliments  were  exchanged 
between  the  two  chiefs.  This  pasha  was  all  igno- 
rance, a  fair  specimen  of  the  brutal  Turk ;  and  I  left 
him  with  impressions  that  any  change  would  better  the 
nnserable  peojde  whom  he  is  sent  to  govern.  I  doubt- 
^  if  the  checking  of  Ibrahim  at  this  very  castle  had 
not  been  an  error  in  the  Christian  politics.  I  remem- 
ber reading  in  Macauley  a  remark,  that  "  every  gov- 
ernment, from  ihe  despotism  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  the 
<lemocracy  of  Washington,  may  be  considered  in  some 
liypothetical  case,  the  very  best"  I  thought  it  would 
^  difficult  to  find  any  case  for  such  a  view  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  But  we  have  had  too  much  of 
P^has,  and  this  sensual  old  villain,  on  his  crimson 
^Uch,  with  scores  of  menials  bowing  before  him,  his 
palace  the  abode  of  unutterable  vice,  and  himself  grown 
pay  in  every  iniquity,  this  bearded,  turbaned  mon- 
8^r  has  not  left  me  an  atom  of  patience.  Spirit  dwells 
^  the  mountains,  and  I  hail  the  dawn  of  rebellion, 
glimmering  yet  faintly  among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
I  have  heard  grave  men  say  the  French  Revolution 
^^  a  cheap  price  for  the  blessings  grown  out  of  it, 
^i  a  little  blood-letting  in  Turkey,  I  think,  would  be 
8ound  prescription. 

We  afterward  visited  the  English,  Austrian,  and 
^^J'ftnch  men-of-war,  every-day  occurrences  with  which 
^  ^1  not  detain  you ;  but  we  arrived  finally  along- 
*^de  the  great  Mahmoud,  floating  like   an  emperor 
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among  the  surrounding  fleet.  She  is  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world,  although  the  Pennsylvania,  I  under- 
stand, can  carry  as  many  guns.  A  three-deckevj  you 
know,  means  a  ship  with  four  tiers  of  guns,  and  such 
a  three-decker  is  certainly  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 
When  I  mounted  to  her  spar  deck,  it  seemed  that  I 
stood  upon  a  grand  "  place  d'armes,"  and  I  wondered 
if  we  were  really  afloat. 

We  were  received  very  courteously  by  a  few  of 
her  officers,  and  conducted  to  the  cabins  of  her  com- 
mander, by  whom,  after  the  ceremonies  of  chibouques 
and  cofiee,  we  were  shown  through  the  vasty  ship. 
Her  arrangements,  armament,  store-rooms,  &c.,  &C., 
with  her  admirable  cleanliness,  seemed  to  strike  our 
officers  very  much ;  and  presently  we  were  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  men  at  their  guns.  The  usual 
drum-beat  call  to  quarters  in  Christian  ships  has  not 
been  introduced  among  their  other  imitations ;  but  the 
signal  was  a  few  blasts  of  horns,  "  wild  and  barbaric," 
as  my  friend  R.  observed,  and  the  crew  rushed  like 
savages  to  their  guns.  They  displayed  extraordinary 
drilling,  but  the  whole  exhibition  was  so  melodra- 
matic, as  they  took  attitudes  at  their  gun^y  and  started 
away  at  a  signal  to  board,  or  repel  boarders,  put  out 
fire,  and  all  the  usual  mancEUvres  of  what  are  called 
"  general  quarters,"  that  I  think  our  officers  were  im- 
pressed with  there  being  a  little  too  much  show.  They 
were  struck,  however,  with  the  activity  of  the  Turks ; 
an  extraordinary  silence  prevailed,  and  it  was  observ- 
ed, that  when  we  were  on  the  lower  gun  deck,  and  the 
whole  battery  of  the  ship  was  at  work,  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  orders  of  the  first  lieutenant  on  the 
spar  deck,  three  tiers  of  guns  above  us.  The  captains 
of  the  guns  chiefly  directed  their  men  by  gestures ; 
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and  their  bustling  and  barefooted  readiness  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  greater  quickness  in  loading 
than  the  cooler  and  less  quiet  gunners  of  our  service. 
But  yet  it  was  proved  by  a  second-hand  watch  that 
their  time  in  loading  and  firing  was  greater  far  than 
the  ordinary  drill  of  our  ships.  Of  course,  the  Cum- 
berland has  never  been  equalled  in  any  thing ;  and  if 
the  Turkish  officers  return  our  visit,  they  will  see 
something  of  general  quarters  to  open  their  eyes. 

It  was  a  very  animated  and  picturesque  exhibition 
of  half  an  hour,  and  our  officers  were  astonished  cer- 
tainly. The  retreat  was  sounded  through  the  same 
noisy  horns,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ship  appeared  to 
be  depopulated,  so  entirely  were  the  crew  stowed 
away  from  our  sight  Afterward  we  were  shown 
through  the  superb  cabins  of  the  admiral,  all  Persian 
rug,  gold,  silk,  and  crimson  magnificence :  the  richest 
materials  imaginable,  but  strange  ideas  of  harmony  in 
colours.  Meantime,  the  band  was  playing  the  over- 
ture to  Anna  Bolena !  and  feeling  some  curiosity  about 
this,  I  descended  to  the  lower  gun  deck,  where  they 
were,  and  found  about  forty  Turks  (Simon  Pures),  and 
led  by  a  Turk  also,  standing  with  their  instruments 
at  music  stands,  and  reading  from  Italian  manuscript ! 
I  requested  that  some  national  airs  might  be  played, 
and  my  friend's  apt  term  of  Barbaric^  I  think,  was 
very  applicable  to  the  abominable  sounds  that  followed. 

The  whole  visit  was  gratifying,  and  on  our  taking 
leave,  we  were  ushered  over  the  side,  with  extreme 
attention,  through  an  avenue  of  young  officers,  fine- 
looking  young  men,  some  of  them  "  decorated"  and  in 
rich  dresses.  Discipline  is  very  strict,  although  rather 
oddly  enforced  sometimes.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  young  officers  of  the  Mahmoud,  on 
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shore,  had  laid  aside  his  cimeter  for  a  walk,  and  being 
met  by  his  captain,  and  having  no  apology  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  side-arms,  he  was  at  once  cuffed  soundly 
in  the  street  by  his  commander's  own  hand.* 

On  our  return,  we  found  Mrs.  and  Miss  G •  on 

a  visit  to  the  "  Yankee  frigate;"  nice,  pleasant-looking 
people,  and  a  refreshing  sight  to  eyes  long  unused  to 
female  faces.     They  were  accompanied  by  a  young 

*  I  am  yery  kindly  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  which  I  have  received,  since  our  return,  from  a  friend,  a 
lieutenant,  whose  well-known  accomplishments  have  won  for  him  a 
position  of  high  authority  among  his  brother  officers. 

«*  Washington,  March  22d,  1846. 

** ,  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  concerning  the  Mahmoud,  I 

can  only  say,  that  she  surprised  me  as  much  as  any  thing  I  saw  ia 
the  East.  Her  cleanliness  surpassed  that  of  any  vessel  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  She  was  neat  and  orderly  alow  and  aloft ;  the  quiet 
was  wonderful,  and  her  whole  appearance  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
posing. The  arrangements  of  her  holds,  &c.,  were  entirely  different 
from  those  of  our  ships,  and  suited  to  the  different  provisions  carried 
by  the  Turkish  navy.  She  stowed  provisions  and  water  for  a  greater 
number  of  months  than  any  vessel  I  have  ever  visited. 

**  She  is  pierced  for,  and  can  mount  one  hundred  and  forty  guns. 
When  we  were  on  board  she  carried  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-six ; 
on  the  two  middle  decks,  thirty-two  pounders ;  on  the  lower  deck, 
forty-twos ;  and  on  the  spar  deck,  forty-twos  and  sixty-eights.  The 
mode  of  exercise  was  striking,  but  very  faulty ;  the  guns  were  loaded 
and  fired  in  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  time  required  by  the  men  of 
the  Cumberland ;  more  attention  was  paid  to  precision  of  movement, 
to  attitude,  and  appearance  than  to  the  grand  object  of  exercise, 
celerity,  and  accuracy  of  aim.  The  silence  of  the  crew,  and  their 
perfect  obedience,  were  very  wonderful;  I  have  never  seen  it  equal- 
led ;  but  it  can  only  have  been  attained  by  the  most  despotic  rule,  and 
the  most  slavish  submission.  The  rights  of  seamen  in  the  Turkish 
navy  as  yet  can  have  no  existence. 

"  The  ship  drew  thirty-two  feet  water,  and  altogether  seemed  to 
me  very  greatly  inferior  in  appearance  and  power  to  our  own  ship 
of  the  same  class,  the  Pennsylvania, 
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nobleman^  and  his  travelling  tutor,  and  Cap- 
tain G.  himself,  the  accomplished  commander  of  the 
Tyne.  The  ladies  were  very  prettily  surprised,  and 
incredulous,  at  our  '^  same  language,  dress,  same  every 
,  and  not  English." 


Several  of  us  accepted  a  polite  invitation  to  pass  the 
evening  on  board  the  Tyne,  and  a  pleasant  little  party 
It  Was.  The  family  is  very  musical,  and  mademoiselle 
18,  moreover,  a  composer.  II  Signor  Padre  would  ri- 
^al  De  Begnis  in  the  fanatico  per  la  musica  ;  and  the 
piano  being  in  good  order,  we  had  a  lively  succession 
^*  songs  and  pieces.  It  was  refreshing  to  have  such 
^^creations  among  Christian  women,  and  we  shall  al- 
^^ys  remember  agreeably  the  little  party  on  board 
*e  Tyne. 

Captain  G r  is  a  very  accomplished  officer,  and 

literary  man  also  of  some  standing.  He  has  written 
^^^al  novels  ;  but  a  treatise  of  his  upon  professional 
'^^tters  has  been  a  far  more  dignified  expression  of  his 
^^tits.  It  is  ranked  among  the  best  books  in  their 
^^ce.  At  present,  I  understand,  he  is  engaged  in  a 
^^k,  sketches  of  travel  and  sailor  adventure  in  Syria. 


13th. 

This  morning  we  came  to  sea,  after  a  short  visit 

^^m  the  Turkish  officers,  for  whom  our  ship,  in  turn, 

^ent  to  general  quarters.     The  Turks  brought  their 

batches  with  second  hands,  and  timed  our  gunners  at 
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their  work ;  their  amazement  at  the  greater  raj^dity 
of  our  fellows  in  loading  and  firing  was  expressed  by 
them  fi-ankly,  and  with  great  admiration.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Mahmoud  acknowledged  that  his  n^m 
were  unequal  to  that  as  yet 

We  got  under- weigh  about  twelve,  and  are  bound 
for  Jafia. 
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August  14,  off  Moant  Carmel. 

Mt  journal  is  a  mutual,  very  intimate  friend  of  ours ; 
it  shares  all  my  confidence,  but,  I  fear,  is  something  too 
much  of  a  tittle-tattler  for  your  patience ;  but  I  feel  if 
I  only  knew  as  much  of  your  doings  at  home  as  I  tell 
you  of  mine,  I  should  be  very  happy,  and  with  this 
reasoning,  I  persuade  myself  you  will  read. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  Lebanon  when  I  sat 
down  to  write  you  yesterday;  but  light  and  head 
winds  detained  us  for  fine  sunset  views  of  the  noble 
hills,  mingling  in  confused  splendour  with  the  purpling 
clouds  which  crowned  the  peaks.  In  the  night  we 
tackedy  and  at  sunrise  and  a  little  later,  we  were  in 
view  of  Sidon ;  and  among  the  blue  ridge  which  over- 
hangs the  ancient  city,  the  telescope  dimly  discovered 
the  groves  of  Djoun,  and  the  mansion  of  Lady  Stan- 
hope, the  site  of  as  pleasant  a  life-time  madness  as 
most  dreamers  ever  enjoyed.  We  tacked  again,  and 
I  betook  me  to  Lamartine.  Soon  after,  another  tack 
brought  us  in  sight  of  Tyre.  The  views  were  fine, 
and  encyclopaedias,  classical  dictionaries,  &c.,  were 
brought  in  aid  of  defective  memories  ;  and  every  lit- 
tle glittering  town,  which  by  bearings  we  could  iden- 
tify upon  the  charts,  was  tortured  through  all  the 
Lemprieres  and  Anthons  in  the  ship.  Buckingham 
and  Lamartine  were  my  principal  resources,  although 
both  travel  very  uncomfortably  upon  stilts ;  and  high- 

VoL.  L— Q 
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reaching  Buckingham,  methought,  did  not  **  grow  cir- 
cumspect." At  Tyre  we  got  a  fair  wind,  and  our 
course  lay  closely  along  the  coast.  The  general  as- 
pect is  of  a  lofty  ridge,  forming  the  back-ground  of 
pleasant  sloping  valleys,  with  the  blue  sea  rippling  on 
the  beaches.  At  two  o'clock,  I  beheld  the  minarets 
and  massive  towers  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  the  wind 
shifting  a  little,  we  stood  into  the  bay  of  this  renown 
ed  fortress,  and  I  prepared  to  go  ashore  on  a  little 
visit,  with  which  some  of  us  were  to  be  indulged, 
while  the  ship  lay  off  and  on  f  but  the  wind  suddenly 
played  a  new  freak,  and  the  opportunity  became  so 
favourable  for  doubling  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Carmel,  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  neglect  it 
We  had  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  however, 
and  so  close  to  the  outer  walls,  that  we  had  the  whole 
picture  of  Acre  and  the  adjacent  country  in  glorious 
view. 

There  is  no  monument  of  "  big  wars"  so  famous  as 
Acre ;  from  the  first  victory  of  the  Canaanites  and  the 
glories  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  triumph  of  the  Lion  Rich- 
ard and  the  previous  gallantry  of  Saladin,  to  the  more 
modem  glories  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  according 
to  the  great  invader  himself,  "here  saved  the  East;" 
and  later  still,  a  triumph  of  the  rebellious  Ibrahim,  who, 
more  successftil  than  Napoleon,  astonished  the  world 
with  his  capture  of  Acre ;  and  finally,  in  our  own  day, 
but  five  years  ago,  the  fleets  of  England  and  Austria 
have  scarred  the  sea-washed  walls  with  a  thousand 
Christian  wounds.  What  a  lustre  thus  rests  upon  the 
antique  walls  of  Acre,  Ptolemais,  Accho,  call  it  as  we 
may ;  and  I  consider  it  not  the  least  eventful  afternoon 
of  my  life  to  have  studied  well,  and  sketched  industri- 
ously, the  scene  of  such  great  memories.     It  is  a  re- 
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maibbie  "fiK^t  that  this  favourite  haunt  of  Mars  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  trial  of  steam  vessels  for  warlike 
purposes.  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  in  his  storming  of 
Acre  in  1840,  had  four  steam  frigates,  which,  by  their 
activity  in  changing  position,  were  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  the  attack.  If  stone  walls  could  speak, 
those  of  Acre  might  tell  some  strange  experience  of 
the  battles  and  sieges  they  have  seen.  The  defences 
are  purely  artificial ;  no  rocky  barriers,  no  natural 
fortress  like  Ceuta,  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  give  security 
to  the  garrison.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  ever  a 
monument  of  the  gallantry  of  its  various  defenders. 
It  is  a  small  walled  town,  upon  a  low  cape,  which  juts 
forth  into  the  sea  from  a  broad  and  fertile  plain.  On 
the  north  side  lovely  groves  and  meadows  are  trav- 
ersed by  the  graceful  arches  of  an  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  mountains ;  and  ruins,  with  green  festoons, 
are  interspersed.  On  the  south,  a  deep  bay  curves 
•beautifully  into  the  plain,  and  the  town  of  Caipha,  and 
the  River  Kishon,  are  at  the  base  of  Carmel,  which 
f^^nns  the  south  cape  of  the  bay ;  the  noble  mountain 
opposite  the  city  rising  gloriously  from  the  sea,  its 
Sides  fiirred  with  occasional  groves,  and  the  summit 
^rested  with  a  warUke-looking  monastery,  where  the 
'^^ly  fathers  meditate  upon  Elijah  and  the  ravens,  and 
P^int  out  the  sacred  scenes*  of  Holy  Writ  Lofty  hills 
'ise  beyond  the  plain,  with  villages  glimmering  on 
their  dark  sides ;  and  in  firont  of  all,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  surf,  is  the  gray  fortress  of  time-honoured 
"^cre ;  heavy  angles  of  walls,  the  guns  peering  through 
"^®  embrasures,  battlement  beyond  battlement,  tower 
"®yond  tower,  encircling  the  town  with  their  strong 
^.  Within  rise  the  light  minarets  and  swelling 
^nae  of  a  great  mosque,  a  stately  palace  of  the  pasha, 
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and  the  stem-looking  citadel,  with  the  blood-red  flag 
waving  on  the  spot  where  the  haughty  Island  King 
from  the  West  tore  down  the  crescent,  and  planted  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  The  most  perfect  quiet  reigned 
without  the  walls ;  a  single  latine  sail,  doubling  the 
ancient  mole,  being  the  only  visible  sign  of  life  ;  and 
the  setting  sun,  lighting  up  the  points  of  the  minarets, 
threw  its  last  rays  upon  quiet  and  peaceful  scenes.  I 
could  have  enjoyed  exceedingly  a  more  close  visit  to 
Acre  ;  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  it,  and'had  intend- 
ed at  one  time  to  have  gone  by  land  to  Jafla,  and  to 
join  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  there  ;  but  the  country  is 
unsafe  without  guides  and  guards,  and  the  Beirout 
consul  strongly  advised  against  it.  We  now  lay  ofi" 
Carmel  a  very  few  miles ;  the  breeze  has  failed,  and 
the  mountain  throws  its  shadows  along  the  clear  sea. 
I  can  fancy  the  watch-fires  of  the  retreating  army  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  wild  oUahs  of  his  remorseless  ene- 
mies in  the  rear.  R.  has  the  watch,  and  I  am  going 
to  build  castles  with  him  along  the  coast 


Augost  15th. 

The  morning  found  us  idly  flapping  under  Mount 
Carmel ;  the  cave  of  Elijah  shadowed  darkly  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  old  French  hospital  overhanging  the 
clifis.  We  have  since  made  gentle  way  along  the 
coast,  and  are  now  passing  the  ruins  of  Ccssarea,  La- 
martine  encamped  at  Csesarea,  and  relates  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  deserted  city :  ♦*  not  one  inhabitant  with- 
in the  rumed  walls,"  he  says,  but  yet  we  steered  close 
enough  to  see  signs  of  habitation,  and  several  fisher- 
men were  hovering  around  the  port.  It  is  a  most  des- 
olate scene,  nevertheless ;  the  crumbling  old  city  of 
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pride.  Napoleon  passed  a  night  at  Co^sarea,  on  his 
retreat,  and  wrote  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  desola* 
tion ;  he  pitched  his  tent  without  the  walls,  not  having 
found  within,  a  single  cabin  to  which  he  would  trust 
for  shelter.  Here  Paul  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
King  Agrippa  almost  was  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  coast  for  many  miles  is  lined  with  ruins,  and  the 
whole  afternoon  I  have  been  gazing  upon  eloquent 
scenes  of  the  Grospel. 

Q2 
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Joppa,  16th  August. 
*  We  anchored  at  daybreak  in  front  of  ancient  Joppa, 
and  our  first  view  of  the  city  of  Noah  was  with  the 
flun  rising  over  the  great  Vale  of  Sharon.  A  long,  low 
waste  of  coast  extends  on  the  southern  side,  and,  ex- 
cept the  favoured  lemon  groves  and  rich  gardens 
which  surround  Jaffa,  there  is  nothing  to  break  a 
dreary  view  of  low  sands.  More  in  the  interior,  how- 
ever, the  Vale  of  Sharon  extends  greenly  for  many 
miles,  and  clusters  of  Arab  villages  and  olive  planta- 
tions diversify  it  with  some  effect.  Mount  Carmel  and 
a  low  ridge  of  hills  are  in  the  distance,  but  in  every 
other  direction,  sands,  worthy  of  Libya,  glow  and 
tremble  in  the  sun. 

Jaffa,  or  let  us  call  it  Joppa,  has  something  the  ap- 
pearance of  Acre ;  the  walls  not  quite  so  peremptory 
in  appearance,  but  the  citadel  of  the  pasha  equally 
prominent  and  commanding. 

Every  thing  at  this  distance  looks  neat  and  clean, 
owing  to  the  solid  material  of  the  houses ;  and  the 
grayish  brown  colour  of  the  walls  appears  to  have  con- 
stant changing  expressions  in  the  different  angles  of  the 
sun  rays.  It  has  a  lonely  look ;  no  sign  of  life  appears 
without  the  walls,  beyond  a  single  train  of  camels 
creeping  slowly  towards  the  gate ;  the  gardens  flourish 
without  admirers,  and  over  the  whole  city  there  hangs 
an  air  of  sadness  and  solitude. 
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We  are  anchored  alone  off  the  town,  and  within  the 
reef  are  one  or  two  miserable  feluccas  only.    As  we 
approached,  the  American  flag  was  displayed  from  the 
house  of  the  consul,  and  looked  a  httle  like  welcome. 
We  exchanged  national  salutes  with  the  garrison,  and 
received  some  olEcers  of  the  pasha,  commissioned  with 
the  compliments  of  that  dignitary,  who,  hearing  of  the 
^tention  of  the  commodore  and  officers  to  make  the 
P'grimage  to  Jerusalem,  inmiediately  offered  us  a 
S^rd.    Our  preparations  commenced  at  once,  there- 
'^re,  to  get  off  this  afternoon,  and  I  went  on  shore 
^th  the  purser  to  aid  in  making  arrangements.     The 
harbour  is  very  difficult,  and  we  pulled  the  wrong 
^ay  through  dangerous  reefs  to  the  principal  quay. 
There  we  were  met  by  a  turbaned  gentleman,  in  a 
long  fewn-coloured  silk  robe  and  red  slippers,  who 
told  us  his  name  was  Serubin  Muradj  United  States 
consul !  not  a  word  of  English  could  he  speak ;  but 
by  the  a.id  of  Cassoni,  and  an  interpreter  who  compre- 
hended Italian,  we  managed  to  compliment  each  other. 
Mr.  S.  Murad  is  a  very  rich  Armenian,  who,  in  the 
title  of  consul,  enjoys  a  sort  of  nobility  among  the 
Arabs,  and  thus,  I  believe,  saves  his  taxes.     His  drago- 
man and  a  tall  armed  Arab  marshalled  us  through  a 
low-browed  gate- way  into  a  narrow,  steep  street,  con- 
trived with  steps,  and  under  another  low  arch  we 
ascended  into  what  in  any  other  country  would  be 
called  a  small  fortress,  but  which  in  the  Eastern  towns, 
where  every  man's  house  is  emphatically  his  castle,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  residence  of  a  rich 
man. 

We  entered  a  pleasant  room  immediately  over  the 
sea ;  above  us  ifioated  the  American  flag :  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  and  shield  were  emblazoned  on  the  wall, 
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and  prints  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  a  map  of  the  United  States,  decorated  the  salon 
of  the  Joppa  gentleman.  Ottomans  were  ranged  round 
the  room,  and  filled  the  deep  recess  of  the  large  win- 
dow, where  I  was  plumped  down  among  some  very 
soft  cushions,  and  a  slipperless  Arab  boy,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  ministered  to  me  a  chibouque,  cofiee,  and 
sherbet  in  pleasant  succession.  The  purser  attended 
to  the  business  part  of  the  mission,  and  succeeded  in 
making  known  the  wants  of  the  party — twenty-five 
horses  and  three  sumptef  mules  at  three  o'clock ;  and 
our  diligent  host  despatched  messenger  after  messen- 
ger to  contrive  the  matter.  Meantime,  I  was  studying 
the  harbour,  and  wondering  which  was  Noah's  dock- 
yard, and  fi:om  which  quay  Jonah  "took  shipping," 
and  where  Solomon's  cedars  were  landed,  &c.,  &c. 
The  dragoman  pointed  out  the  plain  upon  which  Na- 
poleon butchered  his  prisoners,  and  those  were  the 
rocks  to  which  some  of  the  wretches  swam  ofi*,  while 
the  Christians  shot  at  them  firom  the  shore. 

At  length  we  sallied  out  to  explore  a  Uttle,  and  made 
our  most  uncomfortable  way  through  swarms  of  the 
filthy  Arabs,  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  narrow  streets, 
devouring  watermelons  and  smoking  narghiles.  We 
came  to  the  monastery  which  Napoleon  had  used  as  a 
hospital,  and  where  he  visited  his  plague-stricken  sol- 
diers, touching  their  sores,  and  encouraging  them  in 
their  despair.  There  was  some  ceremony  going  on 
among  the  inmates,  and  after  we  had  mounted  upon 
the  high  terrace  we  could  only  be  permitted  to  see  the 
door  of  the  chambers  in  which  the  general  had  so  hor- 
rified his  ofilcers.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  noble 
reply  of  his  surgeon :  "  My  business  is  to  cure,  not  kill 
my  patients."   A  more  complaisant  poisoner  was  found. 
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however,  and  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  experi- 
enced the  tender  mercy  of  the  visit,  soon  after  experi- 
enced the  tender  mercy  of  his  poison. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  day,  I  suppose,  confined  all 
decent  Turks  to  their  divans,  and  in  the  streets  we 
found  only  the  squalid  and  houseless  poor,  lying  nearly 
naked  in  the  patches  of  shade,  and  devouring  the  rinds 
of  watermelons  and  prickly  pears,  for  which  Jaffa  has 
great  fame.  Figs,  grapes,  dates,  lemons,  &;c.,  we 
found  in  great  profusion  in  the  bazars,  which,  howev- 
er, are  miserable  alleys  of  booths ;  and  the  heat  and 
filth  gave  such  visions  of  plague  to  my  fancy,  that  I 
was  glad  to  escape  to  the  better  parts  of  the  quay,  and 
particularly  to  the  ottoman  and  sherbet  of  our  prince 
of  consuls.  He  inquired  especially  for  Mr.  Stephens, 
for  whom  he  entertains  a  real  affection.  He  showed 
me  an  album  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all 
Americans  who  have  been  in  Joppa  during  his  consul- 
ate ;  and  it  is  a  monument  of  the  travelling  propensities 
of  our  countrymen.  I  found  many  familiar  names,  and 
grateful  records  of  travellers,  who,  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  the  good  man,  here  praised  his  excellence  and  hos- 
pitality. He  seems  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing about  the  Americans  he  has  known,  and  preserves 
a  lively  recollection  of  each,  pointing  out,  with  pride, 
any  little  token  they  may  have  left  with  him.  A  map 
of  America,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stephens,  hangs  on  his 
walls,  and  will  be  an  heir-loom  in  his  family.  I  sat  an 
hour  in  the  window  recess,  a  delicious  sea-breeze  like 
the  sweet  south  stealing  to  our  senses  from  far  over 
the  blue  waves. 

Meantime,  all  necessary  preparatiops  had  been  made 
for  the  journey  by  the  consul's  unwearied  exertions, 
and  at  half  past  three  P.M.  we  are  to  commence  our 
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jnlgrimage.  I  have  made  all  my  little  personal  ar- 
rangements ;  arranged  a  little  private  quartette  among 
the  mel^e  of  the  pilgrims,  and  am  half  wild  in  the  no- 
tion of  being  in  Jerusalem  in  two  days.  Every  thing 
is  ready ;  the  gunner  has  loaded  a  grand  armament  of 
pistols,  and  the  sailmaker  has  fitted  the  same  to  can- 
vass holsters.  Ship's  cutlasses  are  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage, and  some  dress  swords  are  to  clank  against 
"  armed  heels"  on  their  way  to  consecration.  Each 
pilgrim  has  a  marines'  knapsack,  containing  among 
unmentionable  things,  a  Bible,  which  is  going  to  be 
made  ever  so  sacred;  there  are  those  who  have 
brought  rosaries  irom  Rome,  blessed  by  the  pope,  and 
they  now  dangle  at  watch  chains,  all  ready  for  yet 
more  immortal  things.  Jack-knives,  expr€s  for  the 
olive  orchards  on  the  mount,  have  been  ground  and 
sharpened,  and  purses  fiill  of  quarter  dollars  are  swell- 
ing with  sacrificial  hopes — ^martyrdom  in  exchange  for 
consecrated  crosses.  The  variety  of  preparations  is 
infinite :  flasks  are  to  swing  fi*om  shoulders  like  pow- 
der horns ;  drinking  cups  to  hang  at  saddle  bows  like 
ancient  battle-axes ;  sketch-books  are  plenty  as  waste 
paper ;  and  a  single  Bible  dictionary  does  the  work  of 
fifty  ordinary  books  among  all. 
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At  sea,  LeTant,  August  22d,  1844. 
I  HATE  a  long,  long  story  to  tell  you ;  very  strange 
thingfl  have  happened  to  me.  I  am  a  Hadgi ;  that  is, 
a  Hadgi  in  Christian ;  I  have  stood  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  bowed  down  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  on 
the  place  of  the  skull ;  I  have  seen  the  spot  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion ;  I  have  lain  down  in  the  Holy  Manger,  and 
been  in  the  cave  of  the  shepherds,  where  the  angel 
came  and  announced  the  Messiah ;  I  have  drunk  of 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  leaned  against  the  pillar  at  the 
foot  of  which  Christ  sunk,  exhausted  ;  I  have  seen  the 
house  of  Dives,  and  been  in  that  of  Pilate ;  even  some- 
thing of  a  criminal  in  the  latter,  and  have  had  judg- 
ment pronounced  against  me  by  the  Governor  of  Jeru- 
salem for  robbing  an  orchard,  and  many  other  strange 
things  have  come  to  pass.  I  have  witnessed  1001  im- 
pious absurdities ;  however,  it  is  not  for  me  to  cavil  at 
such  things.  There  are  certainties  in  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  which  every  man  must  consent  to,  and  all 
the  garbled  ignorance  and  impious  contentions  of 
Greek,  Armenian,  Copt,  and  even  Roman  zealots,  may 
vex  his  patience  and  shock  his  sympathies,  but  no- 
thing should  contaminate  the  Jerusalem  of  his  heart 
The  hour  of  beholding  the  Mount  of  Olives  must  be 
almost  the  ''  baptized  again"  period  of  his  life. 
«  «  «  «  * 

#  «  «  «  # 
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But  I  must  despatch.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  look 
upon  Egypt  and  the  pyramids,  and  while  the  walls  of 
Jaffa  are  yet  seen  in  the  distance,  I  will  show  you  the 
way  back  to  Jerusalem. 

The  ward-room  dinner  bugle  (how  is  that  for  a  be- 
ginning?)— the  ward-room  dinner  bugle  sounded  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual  on  the  afternoon  of  the  six- 
teenth of  August,  1844.  Dies  fastus.  In  an  hour  we 
were  to  mount.  There  were  three  of  us  at  the  end  of 
the  table  maturing  plans  for  the  journey,  forming  a 
sort  of  mutual  assurance  company,  and  justly  anticipa- 
ting the  heat  and  dust  of  so  large  a  cavalcade.  The 
delicious  fruits  of  Jaffa  were  the  luxurious  dessert,  and 
a  fresh  bottle  of  St.  George  was  broached ;  we  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  notwithstanding  that  the  voice 
of  the  officer  of  the  deck  was  heard,  "  Call  away  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cutters,"  and  the  bugler  blew 
the  three  well-known  calls.  The  knapsacks,  and  the 
men  destined  for  the  journey,  were  to  go  in  two  of  the 
boats,  and  several  things  to  be  done  yet,  before  the  boat 
for  the  officers  could  come  to  the  gangway.  At  length 
the  time  came  to  bid  adieu  to  the  unlucky  fellows  who 
must  remain  in  the  ship,  and  we  pulled  away  through 
the  surf  to  the  landing. 

There  had  been  some  interesting  excitement  among 
the  lieutenants  and  other  watch  officers  about  who 
should  go.  It  was  generally  decided  by  rotation,  and 
he  who  last  had  had  a  leave  of  absence  must  take  his 
present  turn  of  duty.  One  case,  however,  was  left  by 
the  captain  to  the  officers  themselves,  each  having  had 
about  an  equal  share  of  travelling  in  Italy  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  case  was  to  be  decided  by  lot 
It  was  something  of  a  stake  to  play  for  at  Jaffa:  in  the 
port  of  Jerusalem,  to  win  or  lose  the  capital !    The 
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victory  hung  upon  the  august  face  of  Louis  Philippe  ! 
three  tosses  of  a  five  firanc  piece — heads  for  R.,  tails 
for  S.  It  was  done  at  the  dinner-table,  and  I  began 
to  hum  with  Robert  le  Diable,  or  rather  with  Bertrand, 
"  L'or,  c'est  une  chimeje  ! 
Sachons  nous  en  sorvir." 

The  coin  twirled  in  the  air,  and  as  it  clinked  good 
metal  on  the  mahogany,  I  thought,  from  the  counte- 
nances of  the  parties,  that  either  would  particularly 
disagree  with  his  Satanic  majesty  about  the  "  chimera ;" 
the  savoir  en  servir^  so  as  bring  heads  or  tails,  would 
have  been  a  grand  accomplishment  at  that  particular 
moment.  The  King  of  the  French  kept  his  head  up- 
perjnost,  as  usual,  twice  in  three  times ;  and  the  lucky 
winner,  with  his  customary  coolness,  filled  his  glass, 
and  drowned  a  long  breath. 

The  consul  met  us  at  the  landing  with  his  tail  on^  as 
Evan  Dhu  would  say,  and  receiving  the  commodore, 
with  the  usual  ceremonious  salutes  of  the  East,  made 
known  to  him,  through  three  languages,  that  he  should 
hold  this  day  ever  happy  in  his  memory.  The  swarms 
of  Arabs  had  increased  about  the  quay,  and  I  think 
their  curiosity  must  have  been  disappointed  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  American  warrior-chiefs.  Instead  of  the 
lace,  buckram,  and  buttons  of  rich  uniforms,  every 
body  was  in  most  convenient  mufti ;  linen  blouses  and 
shooting  jackets,  the  capacious  pockets  stuffed  with 
sandwiches  or  a  flask,  huge  straw  hats,  and  light  check- 
ed trowsers ;  a  heavy  cutlass  hung  at  the  side  of  many, 
and  ships'  pistols  in  the  most  unmilitary  holsters  of  the 
sailmaker's  contrivance.  Such  equipments,  and  the 
particularly  smooth  shaved  lips  and  chins  of  Mr.  Bad- 
ger's designing,  must  have  given  the  fierce  Bedouins, 
with  their  long  lances,  and  flowing  beards,  carbines, 

Vol.  I.— R 
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cimeters,  and  enormous  pistols,  a  most  peaceful  idea 
of  American  warriors. 

Near  the  door  of  the  consulate  we  found  Arab  steeds^ 
or  donkeys,  thirty-one,  fastened  at  various  convenient 
places,  and  switching  the  hungry  flies  with  their  tails. 
The  first  glance  gave  me  some  uneasiness  for  the  pow- 
ers of  our  cavalry.  Most  of  them  were  melancholy- 
looking  nags,  with  downcast  looks,  unlike  one's  Pegasus 
of  the  Arab.  One  or  two  champed  their  bits,  however, 
and  performed  some  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of  barbs, 
80  called ;  nay,  and  two  of  them  neighed  outright.  It 
was  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion,  and  to  satisfy  every 
body  was  not  to  be  imagined.  I  was  supplied  in  the 
kindest  manner  with  a  tolerable  nag  by  the  master's 
mate,  Mr.  O'N.,  who,  seeing  my  dilemma,  at  once  insist- 
ed on  my  taking  the  animal  he  had  secured  for  himself. 
Some  time  afterward  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
donkey. 

At  length  all  were  mounted,  and  we  rode  through 
the  town,  in  long  single  file,  to  the  northern  gate,  and 
our  route  gave  us  a  very  good  general  view  of  the 
town,  the  bazars,  cafi§s,  divans,  and  the  lounging  idle 
Turk.  The  gate-way  is  massive,  and  sentinels  stood 
on  post  as  we  rode  under  the  arches.  Here  we  met 
the  promised  guard  of  the  pasha,  which  was  to  be  our 
auxiliary  escort,  and  as  we  filed  through  the  gate  we 
found  the  gallant  horsemen  drawn  up  to  receive  us. 

The  sheikh,  or  captain  of  the  band,  was  the  most  per- 
fect of  cavaliers.  He  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
bay  horse,  which  snorted  and  champed.  An  elegantly 
embroidered  rein  hung  over  his  arched  neck,  and  vel- 
vet and  gold  embroidered  trappings  covered  the  huge 
Turkish  saddle.  Immense  stirrups  were  armed  at 
each  angle  of  the  plate  with  severe  points,  which  the 
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red  slippered  foot  of  the  rider  could  drive  into  the 
flank  of  the  animal,  and  thus  compel  him  to  those  cara- 
coles and  sudden  flights  which  afterward  we  admired 
so  much.  This  gallant  steed,  however,  needed  no  such 
stimulus,  and  the  rider  was  worthy  of  the  steed.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  Arab,  with  glistening  black  eyes, 
and  a  soft  jetty  beard,  which  allowed  all  the  expression 
to  the  face  that  nature  designed,  for  shaving  is  a  dis- 
guise of  man's  invention.  His  head  was  bound  with 
a  striped  white  and  crimson  shawl,  which  was  skill- 
fliUy  knotted  about  his  brows  in  the  form  of  a  helmet 
with  the  visor  raised,  and  the  tasselled  ends  fell  over 
bis  shoulders  in  rich  folds ;  his  vest  of  white  and  sil- 
ver, and  his  surcoat,  or  jacket,  fitting  the  body  well 
over  the  shoulders,  and  slashed  at  the  arms  and  wrists, 
was  of  crimson  silk  of  Broussa,  with  heavy  black  stripes 
worked  in  cord ;  his  trowsers  were  some  sixty  yards 
of  snow-white  cotton ;  his  leggins,  from  the  knee,  of 
white  hose,  and  his  feet  rested  in  pointed  Morocco 
slippers.  The  sash,  an  enormous  parti-coloured  shawl, 
held  in  its  folds  two  long  silver-butted  pistols  and  dag- 
ger, and  an  elegant  curving  cimeter  hung  at  his  side. 
Over  the  left  shoulder  was  slung  a  short  carbine,  and 
his  right  hand  held  aloft  a  long  lance,  tapering  to  a 
glittering  spear,  and  ornamented  with  two  black  horse- 
tails, the  insignia  of  the  rank  of  the  pasha.  Such  was 
the  sheikh  of  our  guard,  whose  orders  from  his  master 
were  to  conduct  us  safely  to  Jerusalem,  await  our 
pleasure  there,  and  conduct  us  safely  back ;  a  piece  of 
courteous  attention  fi^om  the  governor  of  a  province 
toward  strangers,  fi-om  which  I  think  Christians  may 
take  example :  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
object  of  our  journey  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Christian  Messiah,  and  that  our  guard  were  from 
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the  flower  of  the  troops  of  a  hostile  creed,  who  scorn 
Christianity,  and  are  supposed  to  hate  us  for  our  unbe- 
lief, it  is  a  noble  panegyric  upon  toleration,  and  a  con- 
trast, sad  for  the  priests  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who 
have  refused  Christian  burial  to  the  Protestant. 

The  remainder  of  the  troop,  at  one  time  numbering 
thirteen,  were  dressed,  armed,  and  accoutred  less  rich- 
ly than  the  sheikh,  and  also  less  well  mounted ;  but 
they  were  all  gallant-looking  fellows,  and  pricked  over 
the  plain  like  mounted  Mercuries,  delighted,  it  seemed, 
to  be  once  more  free  from  the  walls  of  garrison.  We 
were  thus  reinforced  without  the  walls,  in  a  wide 
sort  of  area  before  the  gates.  A  few  Arab  (hucki:ter) 
women  were  squatted  under  their  yashmaks,  beside 
heaps  of  pottery- ware,  jars,  and  melons  they  were  of- 
fering for  sale.  A  donkey  was  leading  half  a  dozen 
camels*  toward  the  gate,  laden  with  fruit  and  corn. 
On  the  left,  the  sea  was  rippling  on  the  beach,  the 
scene  of  Napoleon's  prisoner  slaughter ;  and  on  the 
right,  as  in  front,  were  the  beautiful  groves  and  gar- 
dens which  render  the  environs  of  JaJFa  the  favourite 
halting-place  of  the  traveller  of  the  desert.  Our  con- 
ference was  short  with  the  sheikh.  Pointing  to  the  sun, 
he  seemed  impatient  for  the  march,  and  calling  to  his 
men,  began  to  move  ofi*,  with  directions  to  follow  close. 

The  first  three  or  four  miles  lay  between  the  confi- 
ning walls  of  the  closely-grown  gardens,  and  the  dust 
from  our  long  cavalcade  was  suflbcating ;  it  was  not 
yet  four  o'clock,  and  the  sim  was  scorching ;  but  the 
relief  was  delightfiil  when  we  emerged  from  the  nar- 
row lanes  into  the  wide-spread  Valley  of  Sharon.  I 
was  tolerably  mounted  for  a  short  ride ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  my  Syrian  charger  had  known  his  best 
*  A  train  of  camels  is  inTariably  preceded  by  a  donkey. 
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days,  and  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  active 
cavalry  of  the  guard.  R.  and  R.  and  I  spurred  for* 
ward,  however,  the  moment  we  arrived  on  the  plain, 
and  galloped  upon  the  springy  turf  along  the  line,  un- 
til we  came  abreast  of  the  sheikh.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  picture^  and  we  rode  some  time  at  the  side  of  the 
Arabs,  examining  their  arms,  horses,  and  trappings, 
which,  with  the  utmost  good  nature,  they  showed  and 
explained,  as  well  as  signs  and  gesture  could  convey 
meaning.  I  think  'I  have  never  seen  such  grace  as 
among  these  fellows ;  their  attitudes  are  perfectly  un- 
restrained by  their  loose  costume,  and  free  as  their 
own  sanguine  temper ;  their  gestures  were  all  made 
•*  with  a  will,"  as  sailors  say,  and  carried  heart  and 
soul  in  their  expression. 

In  this  manner  we  cantered  along  six  or  seven  miles. 
I  was  in  glorious  spirits,  the  never-failing  effect  of  the 
saddle ;  we  ran  races,  and  behaved  as  much  like 
boys  as  we  remembered  how.  But  I  must  describe  the 
Vale  of  Sharon.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  extending 
from  Mount  Carmel  to  Joppa  on  the  coast,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  great  chain  of  barren-looking  hills, 
among  which  is  situated  the  Holy  City.  It  is  an  area 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles  square,  of  beautiful  rich  low- 
lands, planted,  in  many  places,  with  olive  and  fig  or- 
chards, and  grazing  plats,  upon  which  herds  of  goats 
and  cattle  were  browsing.  In  all  this  beautiful  valley 
there  is  not  a  single  fence  or  wall,  and  the  park-like 
effect  of  the  groves  and  valleys  is  very  lovely.  It 
struck  me  that,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  husbandmen,  it 
might  be  a  paradise.  Several  Arab  villages  of  brown 
mud  cottages,  with  tall  date  trees  intermingling,  and 
ruins  of  ancient  elegance,  as  arches  of  aqueducts,  fount' 
ains,  and  causeways,  are  scattered  over  the  plain ; 
R2 
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and  huge  reservoirs  of  water,  with  convenient  fount- 
ains for  the  traveller,  are  pleasant,  shady  spots,  which 
the  lingering  heat  of  the  sun  made  exquisitely  welcome 
to  us.  There  is  no  feature  of  Eastern  scenery  so  beau- 
tiful as  these  fountains,  generally  of  solid  masonry,  with 
arching  domes,  and  deep  niches,  huge  stone  basins,  and 
cool  porticoes,  with  carved  stone  ottomans,  upon  which 
the  weary  pilgrim  may  freely  repose  his  limbs ;  large 
carob  trees,  and  thick,  shady  figs,  spread  their  huge 
limbs  over  the  approaches,  and  the  cool  shade  is  dark 
and  pleasant  from  the  garish  sun.  We  had  ridden  six; 
miles,  when  we  arrived  at  the  second  of  these  diamonds 
of  the  plain.  We  found  a  small  caravan  reclining  under 
the  trees ;  tfie  camel  drivers  were  adjusting  the  pan- 
niers, urgmg  the  patient  beasts  to  lift  their  huge  forms, 
and  low,  melancholy  cries  were  groaned  forth  as  they 
rose  under  their  burdens.  A  herd  of  goats,  probably 
two  hundred  in  number,  was  also  just  leaving  the  fount- 
ain to  continue  their  way  toward  Jaffa;  and  the  swarthy, 
half-naked  herdsmen  were  occupied  in  keeping  the  flock 
together  on  the  way.  Arab  women  were  drawing  wa- 
ter, and  carried  Rebecca-looking  jars  on  their  heads. 
Several  dismounted  Arabs  reclined  under  the  cool  por- 
tico ;  and  the  whole  picture,  in  architecture,  costume, 
habits,  and  scene,  was  unchanged  since  1800  years. 
Our  Arab  guard  came  first  along,  and  took  their  posi- 
tion a  little  beyond  the  pools ;  the  officers  came  in  turn, 
drew  out  their  drinking-cups  and  flasks,  and  man  and 
beast  took  long  and  copious  draughts  of  the  refreshing 
springs.  This  fountain  has  left  delightful  impressions; 
it  was  a  gay  and  joyous  pausing-place ;  and  eyes  fond 
of  pictures,  and  hearts  fond  of  recollections,  had  ample 
occupation. 
The  sun  was  now  but  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  and 


the  «l«fiting  rays  threv  the  iK^':ry  c*f  declziiiiz  day  oxer 
the  Tast  fields.  We  were  ar»>Ln  i:*  ja%  £  Tillage,  when 
we  descried^  isoing  frcim  a  cluster  of  occtages..  a  gi^^up 
of  aeTeral  hoTsemeii,  wfaodashed  down  a  Ihzje  slope  to> 
ward  OB  at  a  tremeDdoos  p«ce.  I  was  nding  od  the 
turf  a  faondred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  along  a 
litde  rayine,  and  thus  had  a  fine  view  of  what  happoi- 
ed.  Our  caTalcade  was  moTing  easily  alcng,  and  the 
leannoat  were  closing  up  a  little.  The  horsemen  of 
the  Tillage  continued  their  career  down  the  hill,  whoi 
suddenly  the  sheikh  of  oar  band  dashed  his  huge  stir- 
raps  into  his  horse's  flank,  and  appeared  literally  to 
shoot  in  advance  of  the  men.  At  the  same  moment 
the  approaching  troop  drew  ap,  and  the  two  chie& 
continued  their  career  toward  each  other :  they  seem- 
ed like  two  knights  at  Ashby,  about  to  meet  with  **  the 
shock  of  a  thunderbolt,**  and  only  when  they  were  with- 
in thirty  paces  of  each  other  did  they  both  beautifully 
perform  the  feat  of  horsemanship  which  is  the  pride  of 
the  Arab,  namely,  while  flying  at  topmost  speed,  to 
bring  their  horses  literally  on  their  haunches,  and  stop 
short  with  a  suddenness  which  would  toss  most  other 
riders  twenty  feet.  The  thing  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  very  cruel  bit  (the  horses  Well  trained  at  the  same 
time),  and  the  seat  of  the  rider  maintained  by  his  knees 
pressed  on  the  horse's  shoulder.  I  think,  however,  their 
huge  peaked  saddles  have  much  to  do  with  it.  The 
two  chiefs  thus  met,  and  as  the  horses  rose  from  their 
haunches,  they  galloped  in  a  circle  round  each  other, 
and  suddenly  coming  together  in  the  centre,  saluted, 
and  rode  quietly  side  by  side  to  meet  us.  Such  is  the 
greeting  of  travellers ;  so  uncertain  of  each  other  are 
those  who  meet. 

The  stranger  chief  advanced  to  the  commodore, 
whom  he  saluted  courteously,  and  signified  he  wat  the 
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sheikh  of  the  village  (cadi,  perhaps),  and  had  come  to 
offer  hospitality  to  the  traveller  and  pilgrim.  Was  not 
this  beautiful !  showing  the  true  high  breeding  of  the 
Moslem.  No  doubt  all  was  prepared  and  commanded 
by  the  pasha  of  the  district,  but  it  was  another  high 
proof  of  infidel  courtesy  toward  Christian  dogs.  The 
cadi  was  a  warrior  well  armed  and  superbly  mounted, 
and  I  looked  upon  him  in  admiration.  His  hospitable 
offers  were  thankfully  acknowledged,  and  only  decli- 
ned as  our  arrangements  to  pass  the  night  at  Ramleh 
would  not  afford  time  to  halt.  I  was  sketching  the 
two  chiefs  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  when  some 
miserable-looking  devils  came  running  from  the  village 
with  loud  cries  of  alarm,  and  pointing  with  frightened 
gestures  toward  a  range  of  low  sand-hills  which  skirt 
the  valley  on  the  southeast  At  the  same  moment  the 
cadi  called  to  his  little  troop,  and  bowing  low  to  us, 
they  all  dashed  like  lightning  across  the  plain.  All 
this  took  place  with  the  quickness  of  thought.  "  Be- 
douins !  Bedouins !"  was  all  the  frightened  wretches 
could  exclaim  to  the  dragoman,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  we  could  comprehend  that  robbers  had 
driven  off  some  cattle  into  the  mountains.  There  were 
several  of  our  party  who  think  the  whole  affair  was 
contrivance.  The  Arabs  are  very  theatrical,  no  doubt, 
and  delight  in  scenes  ;  but  to  what  purpose  should  they 
play  so  stale  a  jest  as  this  ?  As  for  me,  I  was  all  cre- 
dulity, and  felt  like  Waverly  at  Bradwardine:  here 
was  an  exploit  worthy  of  a  Highland  Cateran  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  smce,  and  I  was  in  the  land  of 
modem  adventure  as  well  as  the  land  of  sacred  histo- 
ry. I  was  and  will  be  obstinate  in  my  romantic  creed, 
and  I  turned  away  in  disgust  from  a  knowing  Yankee 
sailor,  who  "  rather  guessed  they  didn't  ride  fkr  in  that 
"terection." 
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Meantime  we  were  approaching  Ramleh,  the  Ari- 
mathea  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  shades  of  evening  warn- 
ed us  to  mend  our  speed.  The  great  plain  of  Sharon 
was  spread  around  us ;  its  beautiful  fertility  quite  wast- 
ed on  the  miserable  race  who  inhabit  it.  The  evening 
was  exquisite ;  the  massy  clouds  over  the  horizon,  tint- 
ed with  the  changeful  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  a  serene 
stillness  overhung  the  face  of  the  valley  with  that  "dim 
religious  light,"  as  beautiful  in  the  open  Holy  Land  as 
the  softened  sunbeam  through  the  stained  oriels  of  a 
Cathedral.  We  all  grew  silent,  and  our  reveries  were 
more  befitting  the  approach  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
good  Joseph. 

Two  or  three  horsemen  rode  forth  from  the  town  to 
greet  us,  and  among  them  a  very  handsome  youth  in 
a  superb  dress  and  capitally  mounted,  who  presented 
himself  as  the  son  of  the  American  consul  (at  Arima- 
thea !),  who  brought  his  father's  duties  to  the  American 
gentlemen,  and  conjured  them  to  accept  no  other  hos- 
pitality than  his,  as  was  his  due.  I  was  wondering 
what  in  the  world  an  American  consul  could  be  doing 
at  Arimathea,  an  interior  village  in  Syria,  and  of  lit- 
tle modern  consideration ;  but  the  result  proved  how 
much  good  we  at  least  derived  from  that  dignitary.  I 
began  to  wish,  however,  for  consuls  who  could  apeak 
American,  and  were  Christians  on  modem  improved 
principles.  I  afterward  learned  there  were  American 
vice-consuls  in  almost  every  petty  town  in  these  pashq.-. 
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liks.  Rumour  said  the  offices  were  sold  by  the  consul- 
generals  (so  called)  to  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  thus 
obtained  some  sort  of  dignity  and  protection,  and,  more- 
over, escaped  some  taxes.  We  had  found  but  one 
American  citizen  holding  the  office  of  consul  in  the 
Archipelago  and  Levant^  viz.,  at  Smyrna:  he,  to  be 
sure,  would  redeem  a  whole  chapter  of  foreigner  con- 
suls ;  but  this  is  digression. 

We  had  halted  for  our  welcomers  at  a  grave-yard 
on  a  little  hill-slope,  about  a  mile  from  the  gates  of 
Ramleh.  The  sun  was  gone,  and  a  soft  veil  was  grad- 
ually unfolded  over  the  town  and  country.  The  night 
birds  flitted  about  the  sculptured  turbans  on  the  tombs, 
and  the  cypresses  and  acacias  were  dark  mourners  in 
spectral  guise.  We  resumed  our  march,  tbe  Arabs 
withdrew  to  bivouac  on  the  plain,  and  we  entered  the 
gates  with  the  sheikh  and  the  new-comers  only. 

Like  all  Arab  towns,  Ramleh  is  a  soUd,  stone-built, 
fortress-looking  place ;  every  house  a  little  castle, 
guarded  by  high  walls,  on  the  tops  of  which  the  ter- 
races and  divans  are  occupied  by  the  families  ;  while 
the  servants  and  cattle  are  accommodated  below. 
These  terraces  and  upper  chambers  are  admirably 
adapted  to  climate ;  the  walls,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  are  mounted  by  a  stairway  within,  and  you 
find  yourself  on  a  stone  court,  high  over  all  meaner 
things,  and  surrounded  by  suites  of  chambers,  with 
quaint  designs  on  Arabic  columns'  and  pilasters,  domed 
ceilings,  and  divans  railinged  off  into  little  flirtation 
divisions  ;  although  our  hosts  never  conferred  such  en- 
tertaipments.  From  the  court,  which  is  decorated 
with  flower-pots,  you  can  look  out  over  the  town  into 
the  wide  fields. 

Th©  streets  are  mere  narrow  passages,  looking  more 
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like  excavations  between  the  high,  windowless  walls, 
frequently  arched  over  for  mutual  support,  and  so  nar- 
row that  two  loaded  camels  can  scarcely  pass  each 
other:  they  are  paved  with  large  stones.  Through 
such  passages  we  arrived  at  length  at  the  house  of 
Efiendi  Abbud,  the  American  consul ;  that,  at  least,  is 
his  name  as  well  as  I  can  spell  it. 

We  were  rather  a  formidable  number  for  a  quiet 
family  to  entertain,  but  we  were  most  hospitably  wel- 
comed by  a  venerable,  silvered-bearded  old  gentle- 
man in  a  yellow  turban,  long  blue  silk  robe,  and  red 
slippers.  We  dismounted  at  a  low  postern  gate ;  our 
horses  were  immediately  led  away,  we  knew  not 
whither,  and  ourselves  conducted  into  precisely  the 
establishment  I  have  just  described. 

I  was  presented  to  the  old  gentleman  in  his  larger 
apartment,  beyond  the  one  fronting  the  open  side  of  the 
court ;  huge  brazen  lamps,  giving  extremely  little  light, 
hung  from  the  dome,  and  an  American  eagle  and  striped 
shield  were  painted  on  a  bit  of  canvass  on  one  side, 
consorting  strangely  with  the  Eastern  every  thing  else. 
Servants  soon  brought  us  diluted  sweetmeats  and  cof- 
fee, and  we  sat  half  an  hour  in  an  awkward  sort  of  in- 
terpretation-talk, when  enter  chief  servant  and  an- 
nounced supper.  The  word  was  musical  even  in  Ara- 
bic, and  there  was  great  alacrity  in  following  our  an- 
cient host  to  a  neighbouring  apartment,  where  we 
found  a  long  table  reeking  with  the  delicious  incense 
of  dinner.  The  discreet  Mr.  Abbud  disappeared,  and 
left  us  to  our  hungry  selves! ;  but  I  hope  he  was  peep- 
ing through  some  cranny  in  the  wall,  for  he  looked  as 
if  h^  would  enjoy  seeing  happy  people.  We  found 
toilves  and  forks  at  each  plate,  but  the  viands  were  so 
savoury  that  there  would  have  been  no  grumbling 
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even  had  those  European  devices  been  denied  us.  The 
table  was  groaning ;  roasts  and  broils,  at  head  and 
foot ;  and  promising  entremets  of  stews  smd pilaus  were 
divided  about  with  profusion ;  grapes,  figs,  and  mel- 
ons succeeded,  and  ewer  and  napkin.  Our  repast 
ended,  the  men  were  let  in  upon  the  wreck,  and  we 
took  our  cigars  and  pipes  on  the  high  court,  with  the 
stars  twinkling  complacently  in  the  blue  vault.  The 
young  and  gallant  cavalier  who  welcomed  us  on  the 
road,  must,  we  thought,  be  the  happy  brother  of  lovely 
sisters,  but  we  could  find  no  clew  to  their  sacred  pre- 
cincts, so  we  were  compelled  to  waste  all  our  revived 
spirits  on  our  every-day  selves,  and  the  sanctity  of 
Arimathea  was  drowned  in  the  comforts  of  modem 
Ramleh. 

Meantime  we  were  informed  the  divans  were  to  be 
our  beds,  and  we  lay  down  Uke  lions  and  lambs  to- 
gether, extremely  peaceable  and  pleasant.  R.  and  I 
spread  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  balcony,  or  chamber, 
with  one  side  completely  open  to  the  court,  and  I  had 
just  composed  myself,  notwithstanding  the  sleepless 
fun  of  the  young  gentlemen,  when,  "  gored  with  a  hun- 
dred deaths,"  our  friend  R.  stalked  among  us  from  his 
hot  inner  apartment.  A  whole  army  of  those  active 
weethings,  which,  since  his  torments  in  Rome,  he  has 
quite  associated  with  sacred  places,  had  at  length  driv- 
en him,  by  force  of  numbers,  from  his  hiding-place ; 
and  as  I,  better  off  than  Achilles,  am  proof  even  to  my 
heel  against  their  weapons,  and  as  I  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  boasting  of  it  to  him,  he  resolved  on  his 
revenge  now,  and  pounced  upon  me  with  a  resolution 
indomitable.  There  was  every  thing  else,  therefore, 
but  sleeping  for  the  rest  of  a  memorable  night. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  of  three  (I  think),  the  sheikh 
came  to  sommcm  us  to  horse ;  we  made  rather  slender 
ablati<Mi8,  and,  after  a  ccnsiderate  breakfast  of  coflee, 
bread,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  we  took  leave  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  of  cchosuIs.  On  our  return  to  Jafia,  he 
was  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  officers,  with  a  very 
handsome  ship's  carbine,  of  patent  new  contrivance, 
which,  I  think,  must  have  gratified  the  old  gentleman, 
as  a  token  of  our  obligation. 

Our  horses  stood  at  the  gate,  more  refireshed,  per- 
haps, than  some  of  us,  but  the  firesh  morning  air  was 
&8t  bracing  my  limbs,  and  before  I  was  well  in  the 
saddle,  I  felt  independent  of  sleep.  It  was  nearly  dark 
yet,  and  we  rode  slowly  through  the  quiet  narrow 
alleys,  and  passed  out  the  Jerusalem  gate,  meeting  our 
Arab  guard  at  a  fountain  a  little  beyond  the  walls. 
By  this  time  the  Eastern  sky  began  to  glimmer  and 
glow  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  soft  mellow 
light  gradually  difiused  itself  over  the  fair  scenes 
around.  I  shall  long  remember  the  picture  of  that 
morning :  the  solid  walls  and  masses  of  the  strange 
town,  the  tall  palms  and  dates,  and  gigantic  carob 
trees,  which  rose  like  shadowy  giants  at  the  gates, 
and  stood  superbly  in  the  beautiful  relief  of  the  dawn. 
The  plains  of  Sharon  still  spread  before  us  a  few  miles 
to  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem,  groves  and  gardens, 
pastures  and  meadows,' with  herds  of  goats  and  cattle 
tended  by  the  Arab  herdsmen,  who  kept  them  firom 
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the  unfenced  plantations.  I  remember  no  scene  so 
like  it  as  the  Valley  of  Holyoke,  where  neither  fences 
nor  walls  mar  the  fair  face  of  the  plain ;  and  if  the 
winding  Connecticut  add  new  beauties,  they  are  even 
surpassed  by  the  wide  blue  of  the  Levant,  the  grand 
height  of  Carmel,  and  the  more  mellow  colour  of  the 
towns.  I  think  the  shape  of  a  minaret  also  more 
graceful  than  the  steeples  of  Hadley  and  Northampton, 
and  the  costume  of  the  Arab  rather  more  picturesque 
than  the  comfortable  habit  of  the  New  England  farm- 
er ;  and  yet,  after  all,  that  schoolboy  valley  is  the  true 
Palestine  of  many  a  heart. 

The  scene  was  indescribably  beautiful,  as  we  halted 
at  the  fountain  to  give  our  horses  drink.  It  was  a  res- 
ervoir about  sixty  feet  square,  with  stone  troughs  on 
the  sides,  and  Arabic  inscriptions  and  masonry,  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  Palm  trees  leaned  over  the  brink, 
and  their  tall  forms  were  shadowed  in  the  clear  depths. 
Camels,  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  night,  stooped  their 
crane-like  necks  to  the  troughs,  and  cattle,  goats,  and 
brown  sheep  were  sauntering  about  the  pleasant  spot. 
We  found  our  Arab  guard  resting  quietly  under  the 
trees,  each  standing  like  a  statue  at  the  side  of  his 
steed,  with  one  arm  thrown  over  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  and  the  other  supported  on  the  tall  lance  which 
stood  upright  from  the  turf.  The  ordinary  pictures 
of  the  Arab  horsemen  are  by  no  means  over  pictu- 
resque ;  they  rather  lack,  I  think,  the  extraordinary 
grace  of  these  fellows,  and  our  sheikh  at  the  side  of 
his  superb  Arabian  was  a  picture  worthy  of  the  most 
rose-coloured  Oriental  annuals. 

The  usual  greetings  were  exchanged,  our  horses 
had  drunk  their  surfeit  at  this  the  last  fountain  before 
the  Well  of  Joseph  (for  we  were  soon  to  enter  into  the 
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wilderness);  the  Arabs  mounted  (not  *  leaping  or 
vaulting'  into  their  saddles,  but  coolly  getting  astride 
as  an  English  hunter  at  Badminton),  and  we  recom* 
menced  our  journey.  Ramleh  has  gardens  in  its  en 
vironSy  not  so  profuse  and  luxuriant  as  Jaffa,  bu* 
pleasant  orchards  extended  for  more  than  a  mile  be- 
fore we  were  once  more  on  the  open  plain.  I  then 
galloped  forward  along  the  turf  to  the  side  of  the 
sheikh,  and,  with  the  aid  of  my  cigar-pouch,  com- 
menced a  little  better  acquaintance.  The  Arabs  were 
in  tip-top  spirits,  and  delighted  us  with  an  exhibition 
of  their  manege.  The  road  lay  smoothly  over  the 
plain  for  some  miles,  and  the  turf  on  each  side  was 
short  and  springy,  well  adapted  to  their  brilliant  man- 
oeuvres. At  a  signal  from  the  sheikh,  one  of  his  troop, 
an  Arab,  spurred  forth  from  the  line,  and  turning  his 
horse  suddenly,  shook  his  lance  over  his  shawl  helmet, 
and  seemed  to  defy  an  adversary.  Another  hint  from 
the  sheikh,  and  a  great  negro,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  band,  sprang  forward,  poised  his  long  lance,  and 
approaching  vnthin  a  few  yards  of  the  other,  seemed 
about  to  hurl  it  with  unerring  aim,  but  his  lighter  ad- 
versary brought  his  horse  so  suddenly  on  his  haunches, 
that  he  must  undoubtedly  have  escaped  the  blow. 
The  negro,  meantime,  was  at  top  speed,  and  before  he 
could  turn  in  the  saddle,  or  bring  his  lance  to  the  rear 
parry  (which  is  a  skilful  feat,  the  arm  twisted  round, 
and  the  lance  trailing  along,  a  perfect  defence  to  the 
rear)  ;  before  he  could  do  this,  the  active  Arab  had 
driven  his  pointed  stirrup  into  the  side  of  his  steed, 
and  dashed  with  uplifted  lance  upon  his  enemy. 
Escape  was  impossible,  and  the  negro  was  vanquish- 
ed ;  he  accordingly  took  his  place  in  the  march,  and 
another  Arab  darted  out  to  the  play.     The  activity  of 
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the  horses,  and  the  perfect  seat  of  the  riders  were 
beautiful.  This  time  they  galloped  at  first  easily  along, 
and  parallel  with  each  other,  making  feints  with  their 
lances,  and  parrying  with  equal  skill;  suddenly  the 
last  conqueror  wheeled  his  horse,  twirled  his  lance  over 
his  head,  spurred  across  and  behind  his  fellow,  and 
aimed  the  spear  head  at  the  shoulder ;  the  other  dart- 
ed as  suddenly  away,  inducing  his  enemy  to  follow  at 
full  speed,  when,  by  the  same  feat,  of  checking  sud- 
denly his  horse,  he  in  turn  became  the  pursuer.  The 
trick  was  less  successful  than  with  the  negro,  for  the 
cunning  victor  of  the  last  trial  dropped  his  lance,  and 
quick  as  thought  his  cimeter  glittered  in  the  air,  the 
blow  was  parried,  and  closing  in,  he  would  have  cleft 
the  turban  of  his  enemy  in  a  trice. 

This  second  victory  seemed  to  rouse  the  sheikh, 
who,  patting  the  neck  of  his  noble  horse,  settled  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  and  rode  quietly  out  of  the  road  to- 
ward the  conqueror.  The  latter,  meantime,  had  re- 
covered his  lance  and  stood  motionless  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  sheikh  approached  cautiously,  and  trotted 
round  his  opponent,  who  kept  his  front  carefully  to- 
ward him,  and  avoided  two  or  three  thrusts.  Pres- 
ently he  appeared  too  weary  of  playing  the  defensive, 
and  he  darted  at  the  sheikh;  but  the  horse  of  the  chief 
was  unmatched  in  speed  and  activity ;  he  easily  saved 
his  rider,  who  immediately  after,  whirhng  suddenly, 
became  again  the  assailant  The  Arab  was  taken  un- 
awares, failed  to  parry  his  enemy's  lance,  and  the 
sheikh  won  the  fight. 

After  several  such  combats,  they  performed  a  mdlee, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  animated.  The  attack,  re- 
treat, pursuit,  dashmg  to  and  fi-o,  the  active  horses 
straining  every  nerve,  and  the  showy  riders  exerting 
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their  dearest  skill,  wheeling,  flying,  halting  as  by  magic, 
in  "  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight."  Suddenly  there 
was  a  pause,  and  they  formed  together,  as  though  uni- 
ting their  forces ;  several  planted  their  long  lances  in 
the  ground,  unslung  their  carbines,  and,  dashing  away, 
turned  in  their  saddles  at  full  speed,  and  gave  their  fire 
as  at  some  pursuing  enemy.  The  reports  of  tlie  fire- 
arms, the  wild  shouts,  the  flying  figures,  now  confused 
together,  and  again  in  fierce  pursuit,  the  furious  ges- 
tures, and  the  noble  bounds  of  the  horses — indeed,  the 
picture  was  grand  beyond  all  imagining.  It  was  the 
most  delightful  show  I  ever  beheld  ;  the  glittering, 
showy,  manly  figures,  and  splendid  horses,  and  gal- 
lantry. Such  were  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  the  most 
elegant  cavalry  in  the  world. 

We  were  all  seized  with  an  Arab  mania ;  and  as  the 
cavaUers  at  length  drew  up  their  panting  horses,  and 
took  their  place  again  on  the  road,  we  overwhelmed 
them  with  our  applause  and  thanks ;  and  on  our  return 
to  Jafia,  we  thanked  them  with  something  more  accept- 
able than  the  mere  "  chameleon  dish." 
S2 
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At  Sea,  23d  Aagust— Levant.  > 
Second  day's  sail  from  Jaffa.  } 

I  HAVE  dropped  far  in  the  rear  of  events,  and  must 
gallop  on  with  the  speed  of  the  sheikh.  Our  Arabs  had 
hardly  ended  their  **  mimic  warfare  "  before  we  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  the  Vale  of  Sharon.  Meantime,  I 
had  pulled  two  or  three  flowers,  the  nearest  approach 
to  roses  of  Sharon  I  could  find,  and  made  my  first 
floral  entry  in  my  Bible.  We  then  commenced  the 
rugged  defiles  and  wilderness  of  the  mountains,  and 
paused  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  lovely  plains  below. 
The  view  from  the  little  eminence  we  had  reached  was 
enchanting.  A  vast  meadow,  beautifully  diversified 
with  groves  and  green,  villages,  flocks,  and  fountains; 
the  broad,  blue  sea  contrasting  with  the  glowing  sands 
of  the  desert  in  the  distance ;  while  the  rocky  barrier 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  lowest  verge  of  which  we  had 
halted,  seemed  to  protect  the  peaceful  valley ;  although, 
in  fact,  it  was  the  very  nest  of  its  enemies.  If  the  Val- 
ley of  Sharon  were  in  England,  it  would  be  another 
Plain  of  Worcester ;  the  hills  we  occupied  would  be 
other  Malverns ;  and  probably,  in  spite  of  the  present 
foreground  of  costumes,  lances,  gay  turbans,  and  cime- 
ters,  the  eye  would  prefer  the  English  roadside,  hedg- 
es, and  English  green,  with  which  the  Vale  of  Sharon, 
in  all  its  poetry,  cannot  compare. 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock :  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  we  had  eight  hours  before  us  of  something 
like  work,  with  but  one  or  two  shady  groves,  and  but 
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one  kindly  fountain  to  invigorate  us  throughout  the  day. 
Here,  also,  commenced  the  asserted  dangers  of  theroute, 
and  the  sheikh  issued  escort  orders  dividing  his  men, 
enjoining  close  order  along  the  line,  and  no  straggling. 
Just  before  we  entered  the  hills  we  had  overtaken  a 
little  cavalcade  of  monks  and  pilgrims  who  left  Ramleh 
an  hour  before  us,  their  mules  not  being  able  to  keep 
up  with  us  on  the  plain,  and  the  escort  was  too  desira- 
ble for  them  in  the  mountains  to  be  lost  Our  numbers 
were  thus  increased  to  fifty-four;  the  narrow  climbing 
paths  admitted  but  single  file,  and  as  the  long  line 
wound  round  the  sides  of  precipices  and  through  nar- 
row clefts,  the  motley  succession  of  figures,  so  various- 
ly dressed  and  mounted,  and  the  wildness  of  the  scene 
gave  us  pictures  of  infinite  variety.  My  horse,  active 
enough  at  first,  enabled  me  at  times  to  get  upon  little 
rocky  clifis  along' the  path,  and  I  enjoyed  these  pictures 
with  the  relish  of  early  horseback  revels  in  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  You  must  fancy  yourself  perched  on  some 
height  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pilgrims :  tall  bare 
cliffs  rise  round  you  on  every  side  in  rugged  terraces ; 
huge  fironts  of  stone,  regular  as  batteries,  and  you  would 
think  no  possible  access  could  be  had  beyond  them.  The 
pathway,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  is  lost  at  the  angle  of 
one  of  the  rocks,  and  the  first  figure  which  shows  itself 
seems  to  start  from  the  mountain  like  a  clansman  of 
Roderick  Dhu.  It  is  a  brilliant  cavalier  in  all  the  pride 
and  panoply  of  the  Eastern  horsemen,  "with  shawl-girt 
head  and  ornamented  gun ;"  his  lance  point  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  his  master's  proud  symbol,  the  stream- 
ing horse-tails,  waves  like  a  rallying  token,  and  beckons 
on  his  followers.  You  will  recognise  the  picturesque 
sheikh.  Close  behind  him  in  single  order,  half  a  dozen 
of  his  troop.    To  them  succeeds  an  elderly  gentleman 
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in  a  broad  straw  hat,  brown  Holland  frock  and  trow- 
sers,  and  followed  close  by  his  coxswain  attendant.  The 
several  officers  come  next,  in  various  mufti,  and  in  ran- 
dom order ;  behind  these  are  two  of  the  guard ;  their 
gay  colours  and  bearing  contrasted  with  the  half  dozen 
monks  and  pilgrims  who  succeed.  These  latter  are  an 
admirable  aid  to  the  picture.  The  cowls  of  the  holy 
men  thrown  back  as  they  reach  the  shadow  of  the  cliff, 
exposing  their  shaved  crowns  and  long  beards.  Their 
long,  sad-coloured  gowns  are  girt  with  a  rope,  and, 
hanging  down,  half  conceal  the  Uttle  donkeys  upon 
which  they  ride.  They  are  devout  Italians  and  French, 
and  on  our  return  there  was  one  in  pilgrim  dress, 
huge  black  hat  and  domino,  a  broad  white  cross  patch- 
ed upon  the  cape,  and  an  iron-shod  staff  in  his  hand. 
Strange  to  say,  he  was  a  British  soldier,  discharged 
and  on  his  way  from  India.  His  dress  brought  him 
some  respect  and  aid,  which  (I  hate  to  spoil  this  pres- 
tige)  we  found  out  was  but  a  mask  for  a  sad  knave : 
the  others  were  devotees  in  sober  black.  Two  or  three 
more  of  the  Mahometan  guard  followed  these  Chris- 
tian fathers,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  our  men 
in  their  sailor  dresses,  odd-looking  cavaliers  on  their 
patient  little  beasts.  The  perspective  of  figures  was 
admirable.  Sometimes  the  two  ends  of  the  lines  ap- 
pear while  the  centre  is  hid ;  at  other  times  the  whole 
line  is  seen  in  zigzag,  toiling  up  a  mountain,  and  pres- 
ently, curving  round  the  base  of  a  rock,  all  disappear 
in  the  vast  solitude.  Twice  we  met  little  caravans  on 
the  route,  which  would  step  from  the  path  and  wait 
quietly  until  we  had  passed ;  this  bemg  specially  neces- 
sary for  the  camels,  whose  spreading  panniers  would 
completely  occupy  the  narrow  path,  and  as  they  halt- 
ed, their  half-naked  drivers  woidd  stare  in  amazement. 
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The  sheikh  eyed  these  fellows  very  closely,  the  Be- 
douins having  been  known  to  take  this  disguise,  and  thus 
find  out  the  strength  and  wealth  of  travellers.  Mean- 
time the  air  was  breathless,  and  the  pitiless  sun  poured 
down  his  fiercest  ray,  scorching  us  to  the  very  bone. 
The  surrounding  rocks  seemed  to  get  heated  and  to 
reflect  the  hot  light  upon  the  most  improved  patent 
baking  principles.  There  was  an  end  of  picture-hunt- 
ing, and  straw  hats  were  pulled  closely  over  the  brows. 
The  perspiration  found  its  way  to  one's  outermost  gar- 
ment, and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  was  almost  wet  through. 
I  was  astonished  at  the  natives ;  not  a  pore  was  moist, 
and  their  thick  turbans  and  heavy  shawls  seemed  like 
defensive  armor  against  the  heat. 

At  mid-day  we  arrived  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
where  a  grove  of  olives  afforded  shelter,  and  a  deli- 
cious reservoir  of  water  was  carefully  walled  and  de- 
fended firom  the  sun.  This,  I  believe,  was  called  Ja- 
cob's Well  ;  but  we  were  in  no  mood  for  sentiment.  We 
leapt  pik  m^k  from  our  horses,  and  in  all  my  expedi- 
tions I  have  never  felt  one  quarter  of  the  exhaustion  of 
that  moment.  Twice  those  six  hours  in  the  saddle 
I  could  have  borne  under  any  other  sun.  I  threw  my- 
self at  the  root  of  a  venerable  olive,  and  absolutely 
caught  a  nap,  which,  though  but  a  "  forty  wink"  one, 
seemed  to  refresh  me  as  much  as  a  fortnight's  rest  un- 
der other  circumstances.  None  of  us  had  slept  the  last 
night,  and  I  was  by  no  means  the  worst  off  of  all. 

We  seemed  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  burning  mountains, 
and  the  bright  cold  water  of  the  well  I  thought  would 
almost  hiss  on  the  heated  rocks.  The  mules  arrived 
at  length ;  the  provision  panniers  spread  out  like  comu- 
oopias  glorious  treasures  of  lunch ;  tin  cups  and  flag- 
ons dived  into  the  well,  and  bottles  of  brandy  and 
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claret  tempered  the  dangerous  draughts.  I  swallowed 
two  tumblers  full  while  R.  and  R.  were  fumbling  at  the 
cold  fowls.  Ham  and  tongue  appeared  magically,  and 
the  onslaught  was  tremendous.  Our  spirits  seemed  to 
get  up  and  shake  themselves ;  the  indefatigable  ****** 
lighted  his  cigar ;  the  signal  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth 
like  the  torch  of  Malise,  and  we  were  most  undevoutly 
thoughtless  of  Jacob.  I  could  scribble  you  a  volume 
about  this  diamond  of  the  desert,  and  the  luncheon,  and 
the  Arabs,  and  the  padres,  and  the  pilgrims,  and  the 
hungry  sailors,  and  the  marine  sergeant,  and  the  little 
light  air  that  jiist  began  to  rustle  among  the  parched 
leaves  of  the  olive-trees ;  and  how  our  virtuous  sheikh 
would  not  be  tempted,  and  was  "  more  than  Moslem 
when  the  cup  appeared ;"  and  how  the  Arabs  turned 
toward  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  and  performed  their 
prayers  and  prostrations  ;  and  how  we  meditated 
and  philosophized  upon  the  same,  while  the  well-fed 
padres  and  other  Christians  thought  chiefly  of  creature 
comforts  here  in  this  Holy  Land ;  and  how,  when  the 
creature  comforts  were  enjoyed,  only  then  arose  more 
proper  and  dutiful  meditations.  Sad  truth !  the  ignorant 
Arabs  prayed  before  eating,  and  the  Christians  ate  and 
drank  j&rst,  and  then  began  to  remember  they  were  a 
few  miles  only  from  Calvary,  that  our  Saviour  had 
passed  this  way,  and  rested  on  these  shaded  rocks,  and 
the  same  echoes  which  now  rang  with  our  laughter, 
may  have  listened  to  some  of  his  holy  truths.  Our 
weak  natures  had  drooped  with  exhaustion ;  our  spirits 
had  fainted,  and  only  when  refreshed  and  stimulated, 
we  were  led  to  think,  by  beholding  the  infidel  at  his 
bowing  down  and  worshipping. 

Such,  at  least,  was  honest  truth  with  me ;  others  may 
not  have  forgotten  as  I  did,  but  certes  all  behaved  alike 
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about  the  provision  baskets.  A  few  camel  drivers 
came  along  whUe  we  were  in  the  middle  of  our  gaye- 
tj,  and  we  bought  from  them  delicious  watermelons, 
which  added  not  a  little  to  our  comfort  But  this  well 
is  a  dangerous  loitering  place,  and  if  we  do  not  mount 
and  away,  I  shall  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  among  its 
welcoming  shades  and  sparkling  bubbles,  where  the 
weary  pilgrim,  &c.,  &c 

We  rested  a  couple  of  hours,  and  in  better  plight 
we  resumed  the  path  at  about  two  o'clock.  For  the 
first  few  miles  the  route  became  more  and  more  des- 
olate and  dreary ;  our  poor  nags  began  to  droop,  and 
the  vultures,  which  had  hovered  about  us  the  whole 
morning,  seemed  to  look  quite  as  sanguine  as  they 
looked  sanguinary.  .  I  felt  some  anxiety  about  my  poor 
horse,  and  very  gladly  arranged  a  little  bargain  with 
my  fiiend  Dr.  F.,  who  was  superbly  mounted  on  a 
stout  jackass,  with  a  wide  pack-saddle,  upon  which  I 
reclined  almost  at  fiill  length.  I  believe  the  doctor 
rather  suspects  me  of  coming  over  him  in  our  little  ar- 
rangement ;  but  the  jackass  had  no  bridle,  and  the  only 
means  of  guiding  him  was  a  miserable  halter,  which 
by  no  pulling  would  restrain  the  ambitious  animal ; 
and  so  I  passed  every  body,  and  met  the  doctor  next 
day  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  had  a  terrible  time  in  ur- 
ging on  my  poor  nag,  and  more  than  once  meditated 
giving  him  up  altogether.  The  change  of  attitude 
from  sitting  astride  to  reclining  on  the  wide  pack- 
saddle,  with  my  legs  dangling  over  the  tail  of  the 
beast,  was  so  delightful,  that  I  really  feel  now  very 
reproachful  of  myself  for  not  having  made  still  great- 
er efforts  to  wait  for  my  friend.  The  obstinacy  of 
jackasses  is  proverbial,  however,  and  the  present  c  . 
was  an  example. 
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Half  an  hour  after  our  exchange  was  made,  a  horse 
of  one  of  the  men,  which  had  looked  very  cadaverous 
all  day,  sunk  under  him — dying,  it  was  thought,  and 
the  whirling  flights  of  the  vultures  became  stationary 
circles  over  the  poor  brute ;  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
next  day,  however,  that  the  animal  was  at  length 
brought  in  alive.  On  our  return,  an  equally  miserable 
creature,  ridden,  I  believe,  by  the  same  man,  died  out- 
right on  the  road. 

I  felt  myself  so  much  relieved  and  refreshed  by  my 
change  of  steed,  that  I  made  a  little  attempt  to  get  in- 
formation of  localities  from  one  of  the  monks,  an  old 
grizzly-bearded  priest,  who  had  been  more  than  thirty 
years  in  and  about  Jerusalem.  He  spoke  a  little 
French,  and  was  very  civil  to  my  questions.  I  learned 
that  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  on  the  route 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem ;  it  was  always  much  of  the 
wilderness  it  is,  and  compared  with  the  other  approach- 
es to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  barren  of  interest.  He 
called  my  attention  to  a  rude  pile  of  stone,  on  the  ex- 
treme top  of  a  hill  on  the  right,  and  called  it  the  Tomb 
of  MacaboBUs ;  and  a  deep  gulf  on  the  other  side  he 
proclaimed  had  been  the  bed  of  the  brook  in  which 
David  found  his  five  smooth  stones,  and  we  would 
presently  pass,  said  he,  in  view  of  the  valley  with  the 
"  mountain  on  the  one  side  and  a  mountain  on  the  oth- 
er," in  which  the  two  hostile  armies  were  opposed  to- 
gether. 

This  valley  we  accordingly  found  to  be  a  deep 
gorge  in  the  hills,  which  rose  in  rocky  terraces  on  ei- 
ther side,  and  3000  men  could  certainly  not  manoeuvre 
in  it.  The  place  is  the  most  desolate-looking  on  the 
whole  route.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  monk  in  assert- 
ing localities  was  worthy  of  St.  Helena  ;  he  knew  the 
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▼ery  spot  upon  which  the  giant  fell,  and  where  the 
Israelitish  boy  stood  in  triumph.  Such  is  faith,  and 
**  Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il  faut  Tinventer  I** 

Passing  this  vaUey,we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tallest 
eminence  yet,  which  we  were  to  climb  in  tedious,  zig- 
zag steps.  The  sun  was  terrible,  and  the  dreary  sides  of 
the  mountains  most  depressing ;  but  we  found  encour- 
agement on  the  summit ;  a  gentle  air  was  moving,  and 
we  halted  a  few  moments  to  inhale  its  delicious  breath. 
In  the  west  we  had  views  of  the  Vale  of  Sharon  spread 
out  like  a  land  of  promise ;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
wide,  blue  Levant.  On  the  east,  north,  and  south, 
dreary,  dreary  wilderness.  Jerusalem  was  but  five 
miles  off,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert ;  and  yet,  not  a  sign 
of  life,  not  a  vestige  of  man,  beyond  the  wretched  bri- 
dle-path, upon  which  we  toiled  along. 

We  descended  soon  again  deep  into  a  valley,  where 
we  found  a  collection  of  miserable  Arab  huts,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  handsome  Gothic  monastery,  with  fine  carv- 
ings and  pilasters.  It  was  now  used  as  a  barn  by  the 
villagers ;  a  poor,  sick  camel  was  reclining  under  the 
groined  arches,  and  a  few  bundles  of  straw,  the  scanty 
produce  of  the  little  patch  of  soil,  were  strewn  in  a  re- 
cess, which,  from  a  stone  cross  carved  in  cameo  on  the 
walls,  I  judged  to  have  been  the  altar  place.  Several 
of  us  rode  in  under  the  great  arched  doorway,  to  get 
the  shade  for  a  moment,  and  to  enjoy  the  cool  damp 
of  the  walls.  The  camel's  hip  had  been  broken,  and 
the  wretched  creature  limped  about  in  helpless  suffer- 
mg.  Two  or  three  Turks  were  gravely  smoking  un- 
der a  broad  fig  tree  near  the  gate,  and  took  no  other 
notice  of  us  than  a  casual  glance  as  we  passed  them ; 
so  we  were  at  liberty  to  meditate  and  philosophize  as 
much  as  we  pleased.     It  was  one  of  the  many  occa- 

VoL.  I.— T 
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sions  when  our  motley  caravan  was  strangely  grouped 
together,  and  the  pens  or  pencils  of  sketchers  could 
have  made  fine  work.  My  attention  was  given  to  the 
poor  camel  chiefly ;  but  as  I  passed  out  the  door  again, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  evidence  of  a  diflerent 
train  of  thought  in  the  most  respectable-looking  of  the 
foreign  pilgrims,  a  young  French  abb6,  who  twice  ut- 
tered audibly,  but  in  the  saddest  low  tone,  as  I  passed 
him,  ''Et  maintenant  une  grange!  maintenant  une 
grange  1" 
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We  rode  off  again  without  further  adventure ;  and 
I  could  get  nothing  from  my  friend,  the  grizzly  monk, 
definitive  of  the  grange,  except  that  the  monastery  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Bedouins,  and  the  padres  mas- 
sacred ;  but  when,  or  by  whom  particularly,  he  had 
no  idea.  The  road  continued  the  same,  the  pace  was 
creeping,  and  every  body  began  to  droop,  as  the  long- 
ed-for city  appeared  to  recede  from  us.  We  had  pass- 
ed the  limits  of  danger  from  the  Bedouins  or  other  rob- 
bers, and  the  cavalcade  began  to  be  scattered.  Strag- 
glers increased  in  numbers,  and  long  intervals  divided 
the  little  groups.  I  was  among  the  first ;  stretched  out 
in  the  most  comfortable  position  that  the  huge  pack- 
saddle  would  admit,  and  the  sure-footed  beast  was  left 
altogether  to  his  own  guidance.  We  were  half  way 
up  the  side  of  a  wearisome  hill,  when  I  was  roused 
from  the  brownest  of  studies  by  the  shouts  of  some  of 
the  midshipmen,  who,  already  on  the  summit,  were 
tossing  their  caps  and  shouting  "  Jerusalem  !" 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  believe,  I  was  posi- 
tively cruel  to  a  four-footed  creature:  I  belaboured 
the  poor  jackass  with  my  cane,  and  cuflTed  and  kicked 
him  so  ruthlessly,  that  we  dashed  up  the  rocks  as 
though  a  fall  would  be  upon  thistle  down.  A  solitary 
hut  stood  upon  the  top,  around  which  the  path  wound 
suddenly,  and,  as  I  got  clear  of  a  few  fig  trees,  I  saw 
a  line  of  high  wall,  with  little  turrets  and  embrasures, 
two  or  three  minarets,  and  one  high  and  swelling  dome 
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in  the  centre,  occupying  what  seemed  the  further  end 
of  the  elevated  desert  plain  to  which  we  had  ascended. 
It  stood  all  alone  and  deserted,  and  the  walls  on  the 
further  side  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  And 
here  was  Jerusalem !  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  ex- 
plain what  sort  of  things  were  in  my  mind.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  have  long  since  cut 
away  all  my  former  admirari  enthusiasm ;  but,  at  heart, 
I  thiilk  I  never  was  fresher  and  younger  in  my  life  than 
at  this  moment.  The  poor  brute  I  rode  was  almost 
at  top  speed,  or,  rather,  in  a  succession  of  leaps  over 
the  rocks.  I  managed  to  check  him,  for  once,  as  sud- 
denly as  the  sheikh  would  have  pulled  up  his  Arab, 
and  I  sat  still  to  gaze ;  but  the  creature  panted  so  des- 
perately, that  I  leapt  off,  and,  leading  him  to  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  figs,  I  lay  down  on  the  rocks  to 
give  all  my  eyes  to  the  first  view  of  Jerusalem.  It 
did  not  appear  a  mile  off,  so  near  is  the  approach  by 
this  access  before  it  can  be  seen.  The  plain  was  in- 
clined slightly  downward  from  our  position,  and  the 
city  seemed  to  fall  off,  or  incline  still  more  rapidly 
from  the  walls  we  saw,  to  the  brows  of  the  steep  pre- 
cipice on  the  other  side.  Much  of  the  city,  therefore, 
is  lower,  or  appeared  to  me  so,  than  the  western  walls : 
and  a  few  minarets,  the  superb  dome  of  Omar,  and  the 
single  elevated  cross  of  a  Christian  church,  were  al- 
most the  only  objects  which  rose  above  this  inhospit- 
able-looking barrier. 

Far  off,  to  the  right,  the  road  to  Bethlehem  lay 
across  a  part  of  the  deep  valley,  and  traversed  bumt- 
up  fields  and  rocky  downs.  Beyond  the  city  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  a  lofty  back-ground,  capped  with 
a  large  church-like  building  and  a  cluster  of  dwarfish 
plives,  the  solitary  relief  to  the  desolate  scene,     ^11 
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else  was  desert,  solitude,  and  utter  silence.  On  the 
northwest,  a  succession  of  barren  hills  over  hills,  in  all 
the  dreariness  of  the  route  we  had  passed ;  and  here, 
in  the  midst,  with  no  visible  animate  object  in  the 
whole  waste,  the  high  walls  of  Jerusalem  rose  up  be- 
fore us,  compact  and  new-looking,  as  of  yesterday ;  not 
a  human  creature  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  house  or  build- 
ing of  any  sort  without  the  walls,  and  a  few  Arab 
graves,  with  monuments  of  rudely  carved  turbans, 
were  the  sole  evidence  of  man.  It  is  useless,  writing 
so  rapidly  as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press the  thoughts  which  were  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
Several  of  us  lay  alone  beneath  the  stunted  fig  tree, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  most  dreadfiil  fatigue,  I  felt 
the  moments  consecrated.  Although  I  saw  not  the 
Jerusalem  of  my  imagination,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
genius  to  the  place  which  lent  aid  to  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  Ufted  them  up  to  the  occasion. 


Our  straggling  cavalcade  was  gradually  collected 
about  the  fig  tree ;  every  successive  arrival,  except 
the  cool  Arabs,  was  the  very  picture  of  exhaustion ; 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  as  to  further  move- 
ments. At  this  moment  two  horsemen  rode  out 
through  the  nearest  gate,  the  first  signs  of  life  we  had 
seen.  The  sheikh  went  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
presently  they  returned  together,  and  the  principal 
stranger,  an  Armenian  youth,  handed  the  commodore 
,  a  note  of  welcome  from  the  American  missionary,  Mr. 
Lanneau.  The  young  Armenian  was  brother  to  the 
hospitable  consul  at  Jaffa,  and  spoke  very  good  Eng- 
Ush.  His  dress  was  a  crimson  tarbouche,  purple  silk 
jacj^t,  and  the  usual  very  voluminous  white  apparel 
T  2 
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about  his  thighs ;  long  white  hose,  and  European  shoes. 
The  note  was  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Lanneau  for  us 
to  come  at  once  to  his  house,  and  the  Armenian,  his 
friend,  was  to  conduct  us  to  his  hospitable  roof;  but 
our  numbers  were  too  great ;  and  learning  that  there 
was  an  inn  recently  established  by  a  Maltese,  four  of 
us  immediately  made  up  a  party  for  the  hotel.  We 
then  formed  into  something  like  order,  and  drew  near 
the  gate.  The  road  lay  along  the  edge  of  Zion,  and 
the  deep  Valley  of  Hinnom  was  immediately  on  the 
right  The  Armenian  pointed  out  a  spot,  on  the  op- 
posite cliff  of  the  valley,  more  dreary  than  the  rest,  as 
the  "  Potter's  Field,"  or  Aceldama,  which  was  bought 
with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  It  is  now  the  burial- 
place  of  poverty  and  sin,  and  little  open  caverns  are 
the  unprotected  tombs  of  the  wretched  and  condemned. 
The  road  now  wound  along  the  southwestern  wall, 
and  over  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  and  a  handsome  gate, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  guarded  by  several  Turkish 
soldiers  in  superb  Albanian  dress,  was  open  to  receive 
us.  At  the  time  we  entered,  we  saw  no  other  people 
whatever,  except  a  gray-headed  old  man,  in  Prankish 
dress,  who  trotted  alongside  of  us,  and,  in  tolerable 
English,  sang  the  praises  of  the  "  Maltese  hotel,"  just 
as,  on  arriving  at  any  European  town,  you  are  besieged 
by  the  employes  of  the  rival  inns,  and  particularly  as- 
sumed of  the  best  accomodations.  Nor  was  our  an- 
cient friend  in  the  present  case  without  a  competitor, 
for  another  foreigner  shortly  appeared,  and  secured 
several  of  the  party  for  his  hotel.  Our  quartette,  how- 
ever,  engaged  the  Maltese,  and  followed  him,  accord- 
ingly,  through  the  gate.  This  was  the  Jaffa,  or  Beth- 
lehem  gate,  for  the  road  diverges  at  this  point  in  the 
directions  of  both  cities.    We  passed  under  the  h#avy 
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arches,  and  entered  upon  a  sort  of  place  (Tarmes^  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  by  pulling  down  Home 
houses,  and  the  ruins  are  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
On  one  side  (the  south)  stands  the  citadel,  said  to  huve 
been  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  David.  We  scram- 
bled in  great  haste  over  the  ruins,  and  began  to  pass 
dlong  the  narrow  streets  of  on  ordinary  Turkiuli  town, 
different  in  nothing  from  Ramleh,  Jaffa,  or  Beirout, 
except  a  far  greater  degree  of  cleanliness,  solidity,  and 
newness*  The  houses  the  same  windowless  walls, 
with  the  lofty  terraces,  as  at  Ramleh,  and  the  streets 
arched  over  at  intervals,  like  tunnels,  and  with  the 
stone  braces  fix>m  wall  to  wall  in  like  manner.  We 
parted  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade  at  the  gate,  and 
takii^  a  difierent  direction,  we  hurried  after  our  Mal- 
tese guide,  along  a  variety  of  sudden  turns  ;  and  pass- 
ing through  a  dark  archway,  we  came  into  a  little 
narrow  cul  de  sacy  where  an  Arab  boy  seized  the  hal- 
ter of  my  Bucephalus,  and  I  tumbled,  half  exhausted, 
into  the  hands  of  our  Maltese  host.  We  found  the 
facHiimile  of  the  consul's  house  at  Ramleh,  with  the 
enchanting  exception  of  four  clean-looking  beds,  upon 
iron  bedsteads,  which  were  most  invitingly  ranged  to- 
gether in  a  cool  apartment.  The  beds  were  precisely 
of  the  number  of  our  noses,  and  a  pleasant  salon,  so  to 
speak,  was  adjoining,  with  two  large  double  windows, 
a  sofa,  and  a  domed  ceiling,  and  opening  upon  an  awn- 
inged  terrace,  With  a  pleasant  view  of  many  remark- 
able places.  We  took  immediate  possession,  and  a 
similar  suite  of  rooms  opposite  was  soon  after  de- 
livered over  to  a  welcome  party  of  the  younger 
gentlemen.  The  first  general  clamor  was  for  baths ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  them,  the  Turkish  baths  being  too 
far,  we  ordered   earthen  tubs  of  water,   dinner   at 
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six,  and  perfect  quiet  for  an  hour.  We  went  regular- 
ly to  bed,  but  it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  and  after  un- 
ceremoniously disturbing  every  body,  I  prevailed  on 
R.  to  take  a  walk.  We  found  the  British  soldier-pil- 
grim I  have  mentioned,  in  waiting  to  secure  himself  as 
our  cicerone.  I  was  captivated  by  the  white  cross  on 
the  cape  of  his  domino ;  but  after  following  the  fellow 
about  for  an  hour,  we  found  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  every  thing  we  wanted,  and  the  only  satisfaction 
we  obtained  was  an  introduction  to  a  confectionary 
shop  kept  by  an  Italian,  where  we  procured  a  pleasant 
drink  of  limonade  mousseuse.  We  had  met  in  our 
walk  a  few  Turks  and  Jews,  but  it  was  dreadful  to 
be  cheated  out  of  our  time  by  the  ignorant  pilgrim, 
and,  as  for  me,  I  returned  to  the  inn  in  a  very  bad 
temper. 

Meantime,  R.  and  S.  had  slept  refreshingly ;  so  we 
sat  down  to  roast  kid  and  potatoes,  and  some  capital 
London  porter ;  delicious  fruits,  decidedly  the  finest 
grapes  in  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  melons  far 
surpassing  the  vaunted  produce  of  the  "  Neck."  Du- 
ring dinner  we  received  a  most  attentive  message  from 
Mr.  Lanneau,  that  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre"  would  be 
open  to  us  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  We  took 
cigars  and  chibouques  on  the  high  terrace  court,  which 
commanded  views  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  immediate- 
ly opposite-;  the  rich  moon  rose  and  silvered  the  cres- 
cent of  the  great  dome  of  Omar,  and  the  waves  of 
round  roofs  of  the  strange  city.  We  reclined  deli- 
ciously  in  the  pleasant  night  air,  and  all  were  quiet 
and  meditative,  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  real- 
ity that  we  were,  in  our  ovm  persons,  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem ! 

And  here  let  us  rest  in  relating,  as  we  rested  in  fact. 
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You  will  have  to  toil  through  my  letters  as  industri- 
ously as  we  toiled  in  travelling ;  and  it  will  be  a  relief 
to  find  an  occasional  end  of  a  chapter. 


Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  saw  the  sun  rise  from 
behind  the  sacred  Olive  Mount,  while  I  read  the  history 
of  the  ascension  from  that  very  point  which  was  now 
fired  by  his  early  beams.  Punctually,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  we  dismounted  in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  little  square,  well  paved,  but 
large  enough  for  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  front  of 
the  church,  the  great  monument  of  the  devout  empress. 
Its  huge  Gothic  doorway  usurps  nearly  half  of  one 
side  of  the  visible  front.  The  building  is  enormous ; 
and  no  idea  of  its  extent  can  be  had  from  the  exterior, 
which  is  screened,  nor  from  the  interior,  which  is  divi- 
ded into  a  multitude  of  little  museum  chapels.  The 
door  IS  a  noble  Gothic  arch,  worthy  of  Notre  Dame. 
We  entered,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  divan  of  four 
turbaned  infidels,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  cushions, 
with  their  chibouques,  and  were  the  haughty  door- 
keepers of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  signified  to  our 
guide  that  we  might  enter.  The  little  apartment  in 
which  they  sat  was  at  one  end  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
church ;  at  the  other,  raised  a  step  above  the  pave- 
ment, under  a  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  candles  ten 
feet  high,  is  a  handsome  slab  of  polished  and  varied 
marble,  called  the  stone  of  unction ;  upon  which,  or, 
rather,  upon  a  stone  concealed  beneath  it,  they  told  me, 
the  lifeless  body  had  been  anointed  for  the  tomb.  We 
passed  to  the  left,  and  entered  a  similar  apartment,  in 
which  was  a  smaller  block  of  white  marble,  surround- 
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ed  by  on  iron  cage,  over  which  glimmered  a  single 
lamp.  Here  Mary  Magdalene  sat  while  the  anointing 
was  done.  We  entered  next  a  noble  circular  hall, 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  dome,  and  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  high  pillars,  supporting  the  dome  and  a  cir- 
cular balcony,  half  way  up  the  columns,  richly  embla- 
zoned and  ornamented.  In  the  centre,  and  immediately 
under  the  cupola,  is  a  beautiful  miniature  abbey,  per- 
haps twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  of  fine  marble 
and  elaborate  richness,  carved,  pilastered,  superbly  dec- 
orated, and  overhung  with  a  blue  canopy  of  silk,  with 
silver  stars,  as  a  firmament ;  and  this  little  minster  is 
the  monument  over  the  tomb  "  cut  out  of  a  rock."  I 
made  a  careful  drawing  of  the  front  view  of  this  little 
building,  which  expresses  it  so  much  better  than  I  can 
iQ  words,  that  I  must  refer  you  to  it.  The  door  is  a 
low  Gothic  arch,  framed  superbly ;  lofty  candles  burn- 
ed in  front ;  and  two  handsome  stone  sofas  extend,  at 
right  angles  with  the  front,  from  the  sides  of  the  door. 
I  lingered  outside  imtil  most  of  the  others  had  entered 
and  returned.  Groups  of  Greek  and  Roman  priests 
passed  to  and  fro.  Franciscan  monks,  and  the  rich 
dresses  of  the  Armenians  and  others,  gave  a  picturesque 
life  to  the  scene ;  and  the  echoes  of  a  footfall  or  a  whis- 
per reverberated  like  spirit  sounds  along  the  corridors. 
The  organ  pealedj  at  intervals,  in  a  distant  chapel,  and 
the  perfiime  from  the  censers  came  in  draughts  along, 
as  we  leaned  against  the  Rock  of  Calvary !  I  entered 
the  tomb,  and  found  first^  a  little  antechamber,  contain- 
ing in  the  middle  a  block  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
the  angel  sat  and  said,  "  He  is  not  here  ;  he  is  risen ;" 
and  stooping  under  a  low  door,  I  entered  the  place  of 
the  sepulchre.  It  is  a  little  closet  of  six  or  seven  feet 
square,  brilliantly  lighted  with  forty-six  silver  lamps. 
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which  hang  from  the  ceiling ;  the  walls  of  highly  pol- 
ished verde  antique ;  and  the  pavement  of  white  mar- 
ble. A  sarcophagus  occupies  one  half  of  the  chamber, 
made  of  perfectly  plain  white  marble,  the  lid  of  which 
is  cracked  across  the  middle,  and  closely  sealed  with 
lead ;  little  shelves  are  ranged  around,  holding  pots  of 
thyme  and  verbena,  and  a  small  silver  crucifix  in  the 
middle.  There  was  just  room  for  three  persons  to 
stand  beside  the  tomb ;  and  even  while  an  obstinate 
voice  within  me  was  whispering,  *'  No,  this  cannot  be 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay !"  yet  never  have  I  felt 
so  reverential. 


When  I  left  the  church,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had 
gone  into  the  sepulchre  before  making  the  tour  of  the 
building;  and  yet  the  absurdities  I  witnessed,  and 
the  unrighteous  juggleries  I  listened  to,  did  not  de- 
stroy my  first  feelings  in  the  tomb.  Our  guide  had 
put  us  into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some Pole,  who  undertook  to  explain  every  thing  and 
exhibit  all  the  treasures.  The  church  is  so  full  of  cu- 
riosities, and  to  me  irreconcilable  matters,  that,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  It  is  a  church  for  all  manner  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Greeks,  being  the  wealthiest,  have  the 
largest  chapel,  and  the  greatest  privileges ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly thought  them  the  most  unworthy  to  be  the  chief 
priests  of  the  place.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  lodged  in  the  most  distant  cloisters, 
although  their  chapel,  I  thought,  was  the  prettiest 
Armenians,  Copts,  Maronites,  Syrians,  &c.,  all  with 
the  most  unbounded  jealousy  of  each  other,  are  accom- 
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modated  with  little  recesses  and  altars  scattered  about^ 
and  all  have  some  relic  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  of 
which  they  make  great  boast  to  the  stranger.  The 
monk,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  us  in  charge,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  leave  nothing  untried  to  diminish  our  re- 
spect for  the  others.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  which  is  an  excavation  in 
the  rock,  accessible  by  a  deep  dark  passage,  opposite 
the  rear  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  then  were  .con- 
ducted to  the  Latin  chapel,  and  were  shown  the  spot 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the  Virgin ;  and,  also,  half 
of  the  column  to  which  our  Saviour  was  tied  and 
scourged ;  the  other  half  I  saw  in  Rome,  I  think,  at  St. 
John  Lateran. 

The  Greek  chapeU  much  the  largest,  is  handsome, 
and  imposingly  lighted  from  the  dome  above;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  gallery  which  opens  to  various  little 
chapels,  each  having  some  remarkable  histoiy.  One 
was  the  prison  in  which  the  Saviour  was  confined  be- 
fore being  led  to  judgment ;  near  it  is  a  little  apartment 
where  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  re- 
tired and  became  Christian ;  also  a  chapel  where  the 
lots  were  cast  for  the  raiment.  We  also  were  intro- 
duced into  a  subterranean  apartment  in  which  the  Em- 
press Helena  discovered  the  true  cross.  It  is  plain 
and  dimly  lighted,  and  cotitaining  a  large  antique  chair 
in  which  the  empress  slept  while  her  men  were  digging 
deeper.  In  a  dream,  meanwhile,  she  was  told  where 
the  cross  lay  hidden.  This  is  a  still  deeper  apartment, 
to  which  we  descended  by  steps  in  the  rock,  and  found 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  cross  engraved,  which  marks  the 
spot  in  which  the  three  crosses  were  found.  Do  you 
not  remember  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  in 
Rome,  a  rude  fresco  painting  behind  the  altar,  whiieh 
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commemorates  this  discovery  7  Our  cicerone  in 
Rome  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  pious  Helena 
had  determined  the  holy  cross  from  those  of  the  two 
malefactors:  the  bodies  of  three  executed  prisoners 
were  laid  upon  the  three  crosses,  and  that  which  was 
placed  upon  the  true  cross  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Something  like  the  same  history  was  related 
to  us  on  the  spot 

The  excavation  is  in  solid  rock,  and  how  the  crosses 
could  have  been  secreted  there,  except  by  miracle,  we 
could  not  comprehend.  Many  miracles  are  related  in 
Jerusalem,  however,  which  are  not  found  in  Holy 
Writ. 

Another  chapel  consecrates  the  spot  on  which  the 
Saviour  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  the  stone  upon 
which  he  sat  is  carefully  preserved.     We  mounted  a 
flight  of  twenty  narrow  steps,  and  arrived  at  two  beau- 
tiful chapels  thus  elevated  above  the  pavement  of  the 
church ;  and  we  were  told  we  stood  on  the  Rock  of 
Calvary.     The  top  of  the  rock  is  divided  into  two 
chapels,  communicating  together  by  a  large  handsome 
<loorway ;  the  walls  of  each  are  hung  with  silk  and  rich 
*iiaterials,  and  both  are  paved  in  Mosaic  with  exquisite 
Garbles.     The  apartment  on  the  right  was  the  scene 
^f  the  nailing  on  the  cross,  and  a  large  oil  painting  be- 
^Und  the  altar  explains  the  execution  of  the  act.     The 
^^ft-hand  chapel  was  the  scene  of  the  elevation  of  the 
^ross  with  the  body  thereon.     The  rock  is  a  little 
Higher  here,  and  at  one  end  of  the  apartment  are  three 
^eep  holes  in  line,  and  within  three  or  four  feet  of  each 
^ther,  in  which  the  crosses  were  set  upright,  the  mid- 
file  one  being  carefully  bound  with  silver  plate.    Three 
large  crucifixes  are  erected  in  them,  and  on  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  in  paint- 
VoL.  I.— U 
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ed  pasteboard.  Between  the  two  right-hand  crosses, 
the  monk  showed  us  a  deep  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock, 
which  was  here  rent  in  twain.  The  fissure  is  also 
carefully  bound  in  metal  plate,  I  think  silver ;  but  the 
rent  continues  deep  through  the  rock,  and  in  a  chapel 
underneath  we  were  shown  the  other  end  of  the  fissure, 
in  which  was  discovered  the  head  of  Adam  ;  the  blood 
had  trickled  through  upon  the  skull,  and  thus,  we  were 
told,  "the  blood  of  our  Lord  rests  on  the  head  of  man." 
The  Rock  of  Calvary,  I  had  read,  was  authenticated 
here  with  more  probability  than  much  else  we  saw, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  divest  my  mind  of  the  resent- 
ment I  felt  on  hearing  such  absurd  legends  as  this  of 
the  head  of  Adam. 

I  suppose  almost  all  such  stories  are  originally  in- 
tended as  allegories,  and  well-informed  Catholics  un- 
derstand them  as  such ;  but  the  danger  of  such  alle- 
gorical traditions,  I  think,  is  strongly  evinced  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  ignorant  understandings  of 
the  less  happy  Catholics  receive  them  as  positive  and 
naked  facts.  I  believe  it  is  satisfactorily  admitted  that 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  built  on  the  scene 
of  the  crucifixion ;  and  as  these  two  little  chapels  stand 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  why  may  it  not  be 
the  very  Golgotha?  I  felt  that  the  spot  I  stood  upon 
might  have  witnessed  Christ  crucified ;  but  I  had  been 
so  harassed  with  the  superstitions,  which  my  reason 
scofied  at,  that  the  tone  of  my  feelings  was  far  less 
solemn  than  if  I  had  walked  through  the  building  with- 
out the  attentions  of  the  officious  priest 

In  the  apartment  I  have  mentioned,  under  the  Chapel 
of  the  Crucifixion,  we  were  also  shown  two  sarcophagi, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  as  the  tombs  of  the 
brothers  Godfrey  and  Baldwin;  the  crusader  kings  of 
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Jenualem.  These,  I  believe,  are  undoubted,  and  in 
another  apartment,  in  which  many  other  relics  are 
treasured,  I  held  in  my  hand  the  sword  of  Baldwin, 
and  fitted  his  knightly  spurs  on  my  heel. 

All  these  things  and  an  infinity  more  are  contained 
under  the  domes  of  the  great  Church  of  the  Sepulchre. 
It  is  an  immense  structure  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the 
sepulchre  stands  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
circular  space.  Among  the  various  treasures  and  rel- 
ics are  very  many  fine  works  of  art ;  I  was  particular- 
ly struck  with  some  bronze  relievos,  worthy  of  Michael 
Angelo's  "  gates  of  Paradise"  at  Florence.  Some  pic- 
tures also  of  value ;  and  I  noticed  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Louis  Philippe,  presented  by  himself  to  the  custodes 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  made  two  or  three  visits  to 
the  church,  and  each  time  made  the  entire  tour  of  the 
building  in  the  manner  I  have  written  to  you.  On  this 
first  occasion  we  spent  about  three  hours  and  a  half, 
and  finally  took  leave  of  the  turbaned  doorkeepers 
with  bucksheesh  of  a  couple  of  dollars,  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment for  their  courtesy  in  admitting  Chris- 
tian dogs  to  the  tomb  of  their  Messiah,  or,  as  Chateau- 
briand expresses  it  (if  I  remember  rightly),  "we  paid 
Mahomet  for  permission  to  worship  Christ."  The  key 
of  the  church  is  kept,  I  believe,  by  the  pasha,  or  gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem,  and  the  door  is  only  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  several  dragomen  of  the  convents, 
probably  that  no  sect  may  have  opportunity  to  injure 
the  property  of  the  others. 

We  passed  again  out  the  great  door,  I  believe  the 
only  one  of  the  church,  and  found  the  square  filled 
with  Jews  and  others,  sellers  of  trinkets,  who  had 
heard  of  our  pilgrimage  at  this  unusual  season ;  they 
thronged  to  the  place,  therefore,  with  every  variety 
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of  nickery.  The  Jews,  in  their  turbans  and  beards, 
and  long  robes,  had  the  best  collection;  and  we  bought 
various  little  rosaries  of  Mecca  beads  and  mother  of 
pearl  from  the  Red  Sea ;  also  books  and  bowls  carved 
from  the  asphalte  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions of  the  psalms,  &c.,  all  which  I  duly  conse- 
crated for  you  all,  by  laying  them  upon  the  holy 
tomb.  I  procured  some  other  souvenirs,  however,  of 
more  authentic  value,  by  my  own  efforts,  all  which  I 
will  tell  vou  in  course. 
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It  was  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  I  had  remembered 
it  while  in  the  tomb.  It  was  now  too  late,  however,  for 
the  church  service  of  the  missionary,  so  we  mounted 
our  horses  for  a  ride  out  the  gates.  Like  the  English 
cockney  (though  I  don't  know  that  he  was  a  cockney) 
who  noted  in  his  diary  of  travels  in  Italy,  "  changed 
horses  in  Rome,"  we  had  also  managed  to  exchange 
our  miserable  Jaffa  hacks  for  capital  Arabs.  On  the 
evening  before  we  had  engaged  an  Armenian  as  our 
valet  de  place,  who  procured  for  us  all  the  needful  es- 
sentials for  our  sight  seeing.  Good  horses  were  the 
first  things  enumerated,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  ex- 
cellent ones,  with  good  equipments,  which  we  imme- 
diately bespoke  for  the  whole  time,  a^.  well  as  for  our 
journey  back  to  Jaffa.  Thomas^  the  baptized  name 
of  our  cicerone,  was  a  well-built,  though  rather  fat 
Armenian.  His  dress  was  Turkish,  that  is,  he  wore  a 
turban  and  a  cimeter,  a  green  and  cherry-coloured 
silk  jacket,  and  the  requisite  number  of  yards  of  white  . 
cotton  on  his  thighs ;  also  an  enormous  shawl  about  his 
waist,  the  folds  of  which  were  his  pockets,  and  his  feet 
were  dressed  in  yellow  slippers.  We  had  another  at- 
tendant, in  the  person  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
acted  as  squire  or  groom.  He  rode  a  little  donkey 
behind  us,  and  was  ever  ready  to  take  our  horses  and 
hold  the  stirrups.  Thus  mounted  and  attended,  we 
rode  off  from  the  gate  of  the  church  in  a  brisk  pace, 
and  made  the  best  of  our  way  through  the  bazars  or 
Uu 
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Streets  of  shops,  crowded  with  very  unclean  people 
and  things.  The  bazars  of  all  Oriental  towns,  I  be- 
lieve, are  somewhat  alike.  Even  in  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  you  remember,  I  was  almost  disappoint- 
ed. I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  those  of  Jerusalem, 
however ;  I  was  panting  for  the  country,  for  Jehosha- 
phat  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  We  arrived  at  length 
at  the  Bethlehem  Gate,  which  we  had  entered  the  last 
evening,  and  we  saw  the  Tower  of  David  in  the  castle 
on  the  south  side,  from  which  the  kingly  prophet  saw 
the  beautifiil  Bathsheba  bathing  in  his  neighbour's 
garden.  But  Thomas  hurried  us  along,  and  after 
pausing  a  moment  under  the  arches  of  the  gate  to  ad- 
mire the  arms  and  dresses  of  the  Albanians  on  guard, 
we  were  again  on  the  part  of  Mount  Zion  outside  the 
walls.  The  descent  is  immediate  from  the  gate  to  the 
Vale  of  Hinnom,  across  which  the  road  to  Bethlehem 
passes  over  the  arches  of  an  ancient  aqueduct 
Without  crossing  Hinnom  at  present,  we  took  a  steep 
pathway  under  the  walls  to  the  left  as  we  came  out, 
and  rode  close  along  the  southern  defences,  and  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  valley.  We  saw  the  "  field  of 
blood"  again,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  I  felt  creepish 
as  I  looked  upon  the  horrid  caverns.*  The  Vajley  of 
Hinnom  is  quite  garden-like  in  many  places,  with 
olives  and  vineyards  occasionally.  We  saw  a  sort 
of  reservoir,  which  is  called  the  pool  in  which  Bath- 
sheba was  bathing.  I  should  think  it  was  too  &r» 
however,  to  be  well  seen  from  the  site  of  the  tower 
aforesaid.     And  how  absurd,  it  strikes  me,  to  attempt 

*  I  was  told  by  the  custode  at  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  that  the 
soil  of  which  that  famous  cemetery  is  composed,  was  taken  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  spot ;  the  soil,  I  believe,  is  su^^posed 
to  have  the  power  of  destroying  bodies  more  quickly  than  any  other ! 
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to  define  the  minute  scenes  of  thousands  of  years  ago, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Jerusalem  has  been  seven- 
teen times  sacked  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  at  one 
time  for  years  was  depopulated. 

The  valley  of  Hinnom  joins  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat 
on  the  south  or  southeast  comer  of  the  walls,  which 
extend  close  along  the  brink  of  both.  We  had  de- 
scended the  steep  hill-side  road  into  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  then  quite  dry,  and  on  a  full  run  we  arrived  at 
the  junction.  Jehoshaphat  is  a  deep,  narrow  gorge, 
joining  with  that  of  Hinnom  nearly  at  right  angles ; 
and  immediately  over  the  west  precipices  extends  one 
entire  side  of  Jerusalem.  The  depth  of  the  valley  in 
several  places,  I  should  think,  was  quite  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet ;  the  clifis  rugged,  and  very  often  per- 
pendicular ;  and  always  so  steep,  that  merely  narrow 
paths  are  cut  wherever  they  were  possible.  Along 
these  we  rode  quietly  now,  and  at  one  time  directly 
under  the  grand  area  of  the  temple,  which  loftily  over- 
hangs the  gorge  in  the  narrowest  part.  This  is  Mount 
Moriah.  The  walls  of  the  city  have  a  very  warlike 
appearance  from  this  point  of  view,  crowning  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  like  a  succession  of  feudal  castles ;  the 
solid  and  beautiful  masonry,  of  a  rich  gray  colour,  and 
from  the  embrasures  of  the  castle-towers,  a  few  guns 
of  antique  look,  and  sentries  in. strange  and  pictu- 
resque apparel.  You  know  I  am  all  eyes  for  pictures, 
and  I  stopped  for  some  minutes  to  impress  the  first 
views  of  Jehoshaphat  on  my  mind.  Th§  width  is  not 
more  at  this  point  than  two  hundred  yards.  In  con- 
trast to  the  noble  fortress  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
cliflfs,  the  other  side  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  a  mis- 
erable Arab  village,  composed  chiefly  of  ancient  sep- 
olchres  and  excavations,  in  which  the  creatures  make 
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their  wretched  homes.     This  is  the  town  of  Siloam. 
The  habitations  are  not  recognized  as  such  until  you 
are  among  them  nearly.     Other  ancient  monuments 
and  sepulchres,  cut  in  the  soUd  front  of  the  rock,  con- 
tinue along  the  east  side ;  and  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
now  entirely  dry,  is  cultivated  in  patches  of  vegeta- 
ble gardens ;  in  the  distance,  between  the  steep  bound- 
aries of  the  gorge,  the  perspective  ends  in  the  only 
rural  picture  I  found  near  Jerusalem ;  slopes  of  green, 
and  orchards  with  a  road  winding  through,  and  a 
range  of  easier  hills,  their  sides  clothed  in  olive  or- 
chards and  grain.     One  was  Mount  Olivet,  and  the 
green  slope  at  its  base  comprised  the  gardens  of  Geth- 
semane.     I  knew  these  places  were  there  somewhere ; 
and  very  little  is  sufficient  to  set  off  my  fancy  peopling 
such  scenes,  and  conjuring  up  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
I  think  no  man's  soul  can  be  so  dead  as  to  stand  quiet 
and  patient  with  the  mere  present ;  and  what  stones 
preach  such  sermons  as  those  of  Jehoshaphat !    Where 
are  there  such  books  in  the  running  brooks,  as  we  found 
in  the  gurgling  wells  of  Siloam  ?     Flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  occasional 
Arabs,  with  huge  skins  of  water  on  their  shoulders, 
passed  us  on  their  way  from  the  pool ;  and  armed  horse- 
men, with  long  lances  and  shawl-hooded  features,  would 
prick  along  the  path.     Jehoshaphat  must  be  unchanged 
in  view  in  1844  years,  and  the  expression  of  the  city 
cannot  be  much  altered.     Three  hundred  years  i«  the 
young  age  of  the  present  walls,  but  the  look  of  things 
remains  the  same  in  all  Syrian  towns ;  and  as  for  cos- 
tume and  complexion  of  people,  if  Raphael  is  right  in 
his  dresses  in  the  transfiguration,  the  people  we  saw 
might  have  been  his  very  models.     Perhaps  the  great- 
est change  in  the  picture  of  the  'alley  was  ourselves 
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from  a  new  world,  as  the  fore-ground.  My  friends  had 
gone  in  advance  a  little,  and  when  I  caught  up  I  found 
them  dismounted  at  a  deep  reservoir  of  water,  half 
roofed  over  with  a  projecting  rock,  and  the  deep  basin 
cut  in  the  cliff  in  the  form  of  a  regular  parallelogram, 
immediately  under  the  overtopping  walls  of  the  city. 
We  stood  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  A  flight  of  stone 
steps  descended  six  or  eight  feet  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  lowest  step  a  half-naked  Arab  was 
filling  his  goatskin  vessel.  Two  or  three  stone  troughs 
stood  on  the  little  space  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  a  few 
goats  were  drinking,  as  their  herdsmen  drew  them  wa- 
ter from  the  pool.  A  tall  bluff,  or  precipitous  rock, 
stood  out  from  the  regular  line  of  cliff,  and  projected 
unusually  into  the  ravine ;  this  was  Ophel,  and  along 
its  base  the  waters  of  Siloam  trickled  unseen  into  the 
bed  of  Kedron.  I  dipped  my  fingers  in  the  water  pour- 
ing from  the  goatskin  of  the  Arab  into  the  trough,  and 
tasted  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour,  very  different  fi-om 
the  bitter  taste  I  had  read  of.  Close  at  h^nd  is  a  rude 
stone  mound,  overshadowed  by  a  spreading  mulberry 
tree,  the  monument  of  the  spot  where  Isaiah  was  sawed 
asunder.  A  little  higher  up  is  another  reservoir,  call- 
ed the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  firom  which,  in  fact,  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied.  The  cliffs  here  on  the  east 
side  are  perfectly  vertical,  and  the  walls  of  the  city 
skirt  close  along  the  margin.  We  crossed  the  gorge 
and  the  dry  bed  of  Kedron  over  an  arch  and  cause- 
way, and  the  road  continued  along  the  west  side  of 
the  ravine,  giving  us  finer  views  of  the  city  defences, 
the  dome  of  Omar,  and  the  mysterious  valley.  Al- 
most opposite  the  crossing-place,  we  found  the  famous 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  James,  and  Zachariah. 
The  nearest,  that  of  Zachariah,  looks  very  like  a  Mary- 
Yoi,.  L— X 
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shadow  of  the  niche ;  and  one  of  them,  growing  a  little 
impatient  from  being  unable  to  get  at  the  tomb  of  Ab- 
salom,  picked  up  stones,  and,  ii\  pure  idleness,  tossed 
them  at  the  top  of  the  pointed  monument.  My  friend 
is  famous  for  coincidences,  and  in  the  case  of  his 
present  Balearic  exercises  he  discovered  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  one,  for  without  further  object  than 
thoughtless  pastime,  we  soon  after  found  that  he  had 
fulfilled  unintentionally  a  prescribed  duty,  as,  from 
time  immemorial,  every  passenger  is  enjoined  to  cast 
a  stone  in  scorn  at  the  tomb  of  the  rebellious  son. 

We  remounted,  and  galloped  under  the  scorching 
sun  still  further  up  the  ravine,  which  gradually  assu- 
med a  more  valley-like  appearance,  widening  into 
smoother  slopes;  and  the  path  we  rode  along  was 
crossed  by  the  road,  which  wound  down  the  side  of 
the  hill  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen.  The  same  road 
conducts  across  the  valley,  and  ascends  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

At  the  southeast  angle  of  the  cross-roads  thus 
formed  in  the  valley,  is  a  small  enclosure,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  square,  or  nearly  square, 
surrounded  by  a  low,  rumous  wall,  and  contain- 
ing eight  immense  olive  trees.  A  scanty  crop  of 
grass  was  just  beginning  to  peer  above  the  recently- 
ploughed  surface,  and  piles  of  stones  had  been  col- 
lected from  the  furrows,  and  thrown  upon  the  roots 
of  the  trees ;  and  here  was  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Our  credulous  guide  insisted  that  the  trees  were  grow- 
ing here  when  the  final  act  of  treachery  was  done ; 
and  one  of  them,  of  immense  circumference,  was  the 
identical  one  under  which  Christ  was  sitting.  The 
age  of  this  tree  is  confidently  judged,  by  good  author- 
ity, seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old.    I  sat  down  at 
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its  root,  and  read  over  the  affecting  story  on  the  spot 
— ^this  pleasant  place,  where  Jesus  oftentimes  resorted 
with  his  disciples ;  and  where,  at  length,  the  Messiah 
was  seized  and  bound  by  the  armed  men.  It  is  a 
sweet,  rural  spot,  and  the  shade  of  the  aged  limbs  de- 
lightfully refreshing  from  the  heated  rocks  and  roads. 

I  felt  myself  irresistibly  attracted  thither  the  next 
evening  at  sunset.  A  single  friend  was  with  me,  and 
we  sat  in  the  evening  quiet,  feeling  the  religion  of  the 
place.  Just  before  we  prepared  to  go  away,  in  my 
eagerness  to  reach  a  pretty  cluster  of  olives  growing 
higher  than  my  arm,  I  seized  a  branch  to  draw  the 
limb  closer  to  me,  when,  with  a  crash,  the  huge  limb 
broke  at  the  trunk,  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
tree  was  precipitated  upon  my  head,  completely  hiding 
me  in  the  branches.  If  the  limb  had  struck  me,  it 
would  have  been  bad ;  and  as  it  was,  for  some  mo- 
ments I  could  not  extricate  myself  from  the  branches. 
Fortunately,  it  was  growing  dark,  and  we  made  our  es- 
cape as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  unfriendly  Arabs ; 
for  we  had  had  some  experience  of  their  regard  for 
us,  as  you  have  yet  to  learn.  I  felt  almost  a  guiltiness 
that  I  had  aided  in  desecrating  the  sacred  grove,  and 
I  never  passed  the  spot  afterward  without  something 
almost  like  remorse. 

A  little  up  the  hill  some  ruins  of  a  monastery  mark 
the  spot  where  the  Saviour  sat  dovm  and  wept  over 
the  city  spread  out  opposite,  and  where  he  predicted 
the  fearful  fate  of  Jerusalem.  Was  ever  prophecy  so 
verified  ?  The  very  site  of  the  city,  at  one  time,  was 
almost  lost ;  the  wolves  and  the  wild  foxes  kenneled 
among  its  foundation  vaults;  and  then  came  the  ro- 
ving infidels,  and  built  yonder  mighty  mosque,  the 
pride  of  the  unbeliever,  on  the  very  court  of  the  Temple. 
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A  sweet  spot  is  Grethsemane,  and  pleasant  are  its 
shady  places ;  pretty  views  feast  the  eyes  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  noble  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  warlike 
walls  of  the  city  on  the  op^site  cliffs ;  the  roadway 
winding  down ;  the  graceful  valley  extending  in  mead- 
ows and  orchards  on  the  right ;  on  the  left,  the  deep, 
sullen  gorge ;  and  behind  us,  the  sloping  sides  of  Mount 
Olivet,  dressed  out  in  orchards  and  foliage.  It  is  the 
only  side  of  the  environs  which  is  in  the  least  fertile- 
looking,  and,  whether  from  contrast  or  from  real 
beauty,  I  thought  it  delightful. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  cross-roads,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  comer  wall  of  Gethsemane,  is  a  low  stone 
platform,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Ste- 
phen ;  and  opposite,  on  the  north  angle,  St.  Helena  has 
left  another  great  monument  of  skilful  research ;  it  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  within  a  handsome  subterrane- 
an chapel.  We  descended  a  few  steps  into  a  well- 
paved  court,  from  which  there  lead  various  subterra- 
nean passages ;  and  on  the  north  side  is  the  fine  Gothic 
front  of  the  chapel,  set,  like  the  entrance  to  funeral 
vaults,  against  the  hill  side.  We  entered  an  arched 
door,  and  descended  a  flight  of  steps,  probably  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  to  the  subterranean  chapel,  a  large  arti- 
ficial cave,  well  lighted,  and  decorated  with  the  usual 
tasteless  tinsel.  A  monk  or  priest  immediately  came 
forward  to  meet  us,  and  exhibit  the  treasures.  On  the 
right  of  the  little  altar  of  the  chapel  is  a  recess,  lighted 
constantly ;  and  against  the  further  wall  is  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, like  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  which, 
we  were  told,  repose  the  remains  of  the  mother  of  Je- 
sus. A  common  print  of  the  Virgin  hangs  in  a  tawdry 
frame  over  the  tomb,  and  bunches  of  red  and  yellow 
ribands  are  knotted  at  the  comers  of  the  picture. 
There  is  also  a  painting  in  oil  of  the  death-bed  scene ; 
and  our  Saviour  is  represented  at  the  bedside,  comfort- 
ing and  exhorting  his  mother.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  altar,  corresponding  to  this  recess,  is  a  similar  one, 
containing  the  sarcophagus  of  Joseph.     This  was  not 
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lighted.  I  did  not  feel  very  convinced  of  these  locali- 
ties, and  was  mainly  occupied  in  studying  how  the  de- 
vout empress,  or  whoever  else  built  it,  had  contrived 
the  roofing,  which  is  of  different  rock  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  vault,  and  must  be  very  solid,  as  over  the 
whole  excavation  olive  trees  are  growing  in  luxuri- 
ance. 

We  sketched  the  front  of  the  church,  and  remounted 
at  St  Stephen's  platform  for  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It 
is  a  range  of  three  or  four  hills  of  equal  altitudes,  and 
the  ascent,  steep  and  v^inding,  commences  at  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  The  road  is  lined  on  each  side 
with  a  wall  of  stone,  loosely  built,  and  dividing  pleas- 
ant groves  of  olive  trees.  On  a  summit,  though  not 
the  highest,  we  found  a  cluster  of  stone  buildings,  half 
fortress-looking;  and,  rapping  at  a  door,  we  were  ad- 
mitted by  a  little  brown  girl  (not  another  creature  did 
we  see)  through  several  other  doors  and  courts,  and 
finally  into  a  small,  and,  I  believe,  octagonal  building, 
with  a  dome  and  little  cupola ;  under  the  cupola,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  floor,  is  enclosed  in  a  circular  rail- 
ing the  naked  face  of  the  rock,  with  the  imprint  of 
Christ's  final  footstep  on  earth.  There  were  formerly 
the  marks  of  both  feet,  but  one  has  been  cut  out,  and 
you  may  have  seen  it  in  Rome.  The  apartment  in 
which  this  remarkable  footprint  is  preserved  is  of 
stone,  as  usual,  and  the  walls  perfectly  bare  and  un- 
furnished. 

I  did  not  remain  long  in  the  place«  but  mounting 
again,  rode  out  to  look  at  the  grand  view.  We  were 
now,  you  know,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  east  side  of  the  ravine  of  Jehoshaphat,  and, 
therefore,  directly  over  against  Mount  Moriah,  the 
Ipreat  x^ourt  of  the  temple^  aud  all  Jerusalem ;  which* 
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being  on  a  mach  lower  level  thaji  the  Mount  of  OUves, 
was  spread  oat  entirely  to  the  Tiew.  The  countless 
little  domes  (the  univer^  rool&  to  the  houses);  the 
open  stone  terraces :  the  mogqoes  and  minarets ;  the 
mighty  Temple  of  Omar,  in  its  superb  enclosure  and 
Oriental  splendours;  and  the  groves  of  palms  and 
carob  trees  which  overshadowed  its  precincts;  the 
convents  of  the  Christians ;  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre ;  and  the  circling  walls  of  the  city,  shutting  all 
things  up  firom  the  desert  without.  Beyond  was  the 
world  of  barren  moor  and  mountain*  across  which  we 
had  travelled  firom  Jaffiu  At  our  feet  was  the  deep 
gorge  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  Hill  of  Zion  ending  pre- 
cipitously at  the  junction  of  the  valley  with  Hinnom ; 
and  the  sacred  clifls  of  Ophel  jutting  boldly  out ;  and 
all  the  hundred  holy  places  embraced  in  one  reach  of 
the  eye.  I  thought  at  once  of  the  panorama  of  Cath- 
erwood,  and  recognized  the  original  of  the  portrait 
immediately.  No  picture  ever  conveyed  more  truth. 
I  had  studied  it  well,  and,  notwithstanding  the  eight 
years  since  I  had  seen  it,  I  saw  it  again  before  me  in 
its  true  colouring,  complexion,  and  life-like  reality. 

We  rested  some  minutes  in  contemplation  of  this 
most  interesting  picture  in  the  world,  scarcely  satis- 
fied that  we  were  looking  on  real  objects ;  and  then 
turning  our  horses,  we  rode  to  the  extreme  top  of  the 
hill,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fiirther  east.  As  I 
rode  rapidly  across  some  sunken  fences  and  desert 
bare  fields,  I  kept  my  eyes  turned  backward  to  the 
city :  what  was  my  astonishment,  therefore,  on  gain- 
ing the  top  of  the  eminence,  to  find  almost  beneath  me, 
and  at  a  distance  of,  I  should  not  think,  eight  miles, 
the  beautifiil  blue  surface  of  a  mountain  lake.  The 
eastern  shores  were  steep  and  rugged  precipices ;  and 
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the  beautiful  sweep  of  its  northern  boundaries  was  a 
graceful  beach  on  the  margin  of  wide-spread  and 
meadow-looking  fields,  A  winding  avenue  of  foliage 
and  shrubbery  marked  the  "  sedgy  banks"  of  Jordan, 
which  thus  flowed  through  the  plain  and  poured  its 
stream  into  the  Dead  Sea — all  looking  so  peaceful  and 
tranquil,  and,  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  minute  objects 
so  distinctly  seen,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  could  hear 
ripples  and  low  murmuring  sounds  of  waves.  On  the 
south,  the  other  shores  were  shut  out  from  the  view 
by  a  tall  hill  which  intervened,  and  the  space  between 
the  waters  and  ourselves  was  a  wild  and  rugged  waste. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  longing  I  had  to  gallop  to  its 
shores ;  it  seemed  but  an  hour's  ride  across  less  dan- 
gerous downs  than  many  a  fox-hunting  ridge,  and  I 
was  and  am  obstinately  incredulous  of  the  impracti- 
cable cpuntry,  the  wild,  savage  road,  with  its  horrors 
of  Bedouins,  and  its  three  and  four  days'  toil,  which 
every  body  described.  On  the  north  lay  the  dreary 
tract  dividing  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  at  the  south, 
an  equally  desert  region  between  Bethlehem  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  wild  mountains 
of  Arabia,  savage  and  rocky,  were  in  the  horizon ;  and 
among  them.  Sir  Kenneth's  Diamond  of  the  Desert  bub- 
bled forth  by  command  of  the  great  wizard  of  the  north. 
Under  the  glowing  sun  of  August,  I  felt  the  full  force 
of  those  graphic  descriptions. 

The  Dead  Sea,  and  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  the 
meandering  Jordan  (as  our  oratorio  friends  used  to 
sing),  all  seen  in  one  sweep  of  the  eye  almost,  with 
Jehoshaphat,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam !  I 
thought,  when  at  Stromboli  we  had  seen  three  vol- 
canoes within  twenty-four  hours,  that  few  such  re- 
markable things  could  be  strung  together  in  a  letter^ 
X2 
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and  in  due  continuity ;  but  the  Mount  of  Olives  was 
something  more  wonderful  in  its  views. 

It  is  supposed  we  saw  about  one  half  of  the  Dead 
Sea  firom  the  spot  on  which  we  stood ;  but  the  extent 
of  these  mysterious  waters  has  been  so  variously  esti- 
mated (from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length),  that  the  relative  portion  of  what  we  saw  with 
the  whole,  must  be  uncertain.  I  never  saw  a  more 
beautifully  blue  expanse ;  and  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rugged  clifls,  reflected  in  its  azure  depths,  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  foresee  the  dark  properties  of  its  waves. 

I  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  try  a  steeple  chase 
across  the  moors,  but  one  of  the  party  began  to  talk 
about  dinner,  and  as  the  tour  to  the  Dead  Sea  cannot 
be  done  under  four  days  at  least,  the  dinner  hint  was 
not  insignificant.  Meantime  our  party,  which  had 
been  previously  reinforced  for  the  day,  was  now  di- 
vided, and  half  of  them  took  Thomas  ofi*  to  Bethany, 
while  the  remainder  of  us  delayed  yet  longer  on  the 
mount.  I  made  two  visits  to  the  spot  afterward : 
once  in  the  sunset,  when  the  long  shadows  of  the  west- 
em  clifls  were  thrown  half  across  the  waters,  and  the 
seeming  meadows  of  the  Jordan  looked  in  the  length- 
ening rays,  as  if  the  bells  of  flocks  must  be  tinkling 
homeward,  and  pretty  maidens  tripping  along  the 
heathery  fields  from  the  pastures.  It  had  all  that  rural 
happiness  look ;  and  incredible  were  the  accounts  of 
the  wretched  robbery  and  devastation. 

On  the  apex  of  the  hill  upon  which  we  stood  are 
some  ancient  Arab  graves,  and  the  relics  of  a  petty 
mosque,  a  stone  building  with  the  universal  dome; 
more  probably,  however,  some  more  distinguished 
tomb  than  the  others.  We  clambered  up  the  outside 
walls  of  this  ruin,  and  scaled  the  very  top,  although 
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at  some  hazard  from  the  loose  stones  and  mortar. 
Here  we  had  every  thing  improved ;  and  looking  back, 
we  saw  the  dome  of  Omar  rising  like  a  balloon  from 
the  valley.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  we  saw  Jeru- 
salem and  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
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The  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  the  mount  was  in 
the  broiling  heat  of  the  sun,  and  at  three  o'clock  we 
began  our  descent  into  the  valley.  We  first  resolved, 
however,  to  collect  some  trophies  as  souvenirs  of  our 
visit ;  canes,  and  knots  of  olive  wood,  wherewith  to 
make  crosses  and  rosaries.  The  trees  were  not  very 
promising  of  canes,  the  branches  generally  growing 
crooked ;  but  we  went  zealously  to  work,  played 
schoolboys  again,  thought  of  cherry  and  apple  or- 
chards, and  climbing  among  the  thickest  boughs,  we 
pruned  away  like  graduated  arborists.  Two  or  three 
admirable  faggots  were  quickly  prepared,  when  a 
shout  (let  me  call  it  a  yell)  was  heard  in  the  valley, 
and  our  little  Arab  groom-boy  began  to  shriek  to  us 
in  the  most  frightened  Arabic. 

I  think  I  shall  always  bear  in  mind  the  sensations 
of  being  ordered  out  of  apple  trees  by  the  pale-look- 
ing, but  calm,  collected  owner,  who  stood  quietly  be- 
low in  the  shade  of  the  luxuriant  branches.  $  What 
an  inexpressible  degree  of  sheepishness  as  you  de- 
scend from  among  the  rosy  fruit,  and  feel  that  you 
"  have  to  take  it,"  not  the  fruit,  but  something  less 
palatable !  There  was  a  spice  of  this  feeling  among 
us  in  the  olive  trees  on  the  mount :  and  a  more  awk- 
ward and  creepy  sensation  still,  when  we  descended 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  implacable-looking 
Arabs   armed  to  the  teeth  with  long  guns,  pistols, 
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cimeters,  and  dag^^^rs,  while  we  could  brandish  no- 
thing more  formidable  than  our  pocket  kniyes.  I 
made  at  once  for  my  horse,  holding  on,  at  the  same 
time,  to  my  canes,  but  they  were  immediately  dragged 
from  my  hands,  and  our  bridles  were  seized,  rescue  or 
no  rescue.  Meantime,  Mr.  D.,  however,  who  was  with 
uBf  set  me  the  example  of  shaking  off  the  arm  of  the 
man  who  held  his  horse ;  I  was  equally  successful, 
and  the  gallant  Arab  boy,  who  behaved  worthy  of 
'^Ball  o'  fire"  throughout  the  whole  affair,  made  the 
most  desperate  gestures  for  us  to  fly.  But  he,  poor 
fellow,  was  close  prisoner,  and  to  desert  him  was  out 
of  the  question.  At  this  mon^nt  I  looked  round  iar 
my  friend  R.  of  the  Balearic  coincidences.  He  was 
descending  leisurely  from  a  tree  with  half  a  dozen 
choice  sticks  in  his  arms,  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  tawny  giant,  who  cocked  a  pistol  near- 
ly a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
depredator's  shoulder.  My  friend,  like  Hamlet,  on 
proper  occasions  is  duly  splenetive  and  rash,  but  in 
this  instance  he  was  curiously  cooL  He  quietly  piA 
off  the  arm  of  the  Arab,  as  if  the  man  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  thought  it  was  somebody  else ;  but  the  Arab 
was  confident  it  was  not  somebody  else,  and  again  the 
pistol  was  presented.  ^*  Oh  go  away,^  John  I"  was  the 
rejoinder,  and  turning  aside  the  muzzle  of  die  offensive 
weapon,  he  quietly  mounted  his  horse,  with  canes, 
sang-froid,  and  all.  The  Arab's  expression  of  aston- 
ishment was  Arabic  for  **  pro-di-gi-ous !" 

Meantime  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
clamor  and  the  screaming  of  Arabic.  The  half  dozen 
Arabs  seemed  to  be  immediately  multiplied  by  six,  and 
then  to  increase  in  arithmetical  ratio.  Women  and 
children  appeared  to  start  fr^m  the  earth;  little  boys 
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of  ten  and  twelve  years  leapt  behind  the  walls  and 
stood  ready  with  stones  to  inflict  St.  Stephen-hood  upon 
us ;  the  nails  of  the  women,  bared  for  the  attack,  gleam- 
ed like  spear-heads ;  and  the  more  formidable  carbines 
of  the  fellahs  had  a  perfect  look  of  "  ready,  take  aim  !" 
about  them.  What  in  the  world  to  do !  Our  inter- 
preter was  by  this  time  pointing  out  the  house  of  Mar- 
tha in  Bethany,  and  we,  poor  betrayed  innocents,  had 
nobody  to  tell  the  savages  how  sorry  we  were.  We 
produced  our  purses,  and  the  furies  grew  more  and 
more  outrageous.  Our  Arab  boy  was  screaming  to 
us  to  be  off,  but  this  was  not  possible,  and  at  length  we 
formed  a  long  procession  to  the  city,  our  faggots  held 
aloft  like  ^olia  opinuiy  and  ourselves  following  we 
knew  not  whither.  In  what  a  plight  to  pass  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  I 

We  wound  up  the  opposite  side  of  Jehoshaphat,  pass- 
ed through  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  marched  along 
the  Via  Dolorosa  to  the  house  of  Pilate.  We  alighted 
at  a  sort  of  stairway  which  conducted  to  the  halls  of 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  and  entering  a  court,  uncer- 
tain whether  prisoners  or  not,  we  found  a  few  Alba- 
nian soldiers  in  a  sort  of  guard-room.  From  this,  after 
a  little  delay,  we  crossed  the  court,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  an  important-looking  and  very  hand- 
some personage.  He  was  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
leopard  skin  and  cushions,  and  his  cimeter,  unbelted, 
lay  across  his  lap.  This  gallant-looking  person,  I 
believe,  was  the  pasha,  although  there  is  some  idea  he 
was  the  military  commandant ;  we  never  could  ascer- 
tain properly.  He  received  us  very  courteously,  com- 
prehended matters  immediately,  and  the  silent  fellahs 
looked  upon  all  with  the  meekest  satisfaction.  The 
whole  trouble  was  at  length  adjusted,  and  our  canes 
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delivered  to  us,  on  payment  of  twenty  piastres ;  about 
one  dollar. 

Beautiful  ready  justice  I  where  was  the  law's  delay  ? 
And  is  justice  ever  dispensed  thus  readily  and  even- 
handed  among  the  heathen?  And  see  our  plaintiffii 
now,  the  ferocious  Arabs,  softened  and  happy :  their 
frowns  and — I  was  going  to  say  curses,  but  all  Arabs 
are  too  gentlemanly  to  swear — their  frowns  and  wrath 
are  exchanged  for  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles.  It  was  a  real  pity  we  could  not  offer  them 
something  to  drink,  that  eloquent  earnest  of  good 
feeling.     But  Allah  iorbade. 

And  now,  thought  I,  why  were  not  these  fellows,  or 
fellahs,  to  be  appeased  in  their  own  orchards,  when 
our  purses  were  displayed,  and  the  bright  coin  glit- 
tered in  the  sun?  This  was  something  so  different 
from  our  Christian  experiences  of  former  wronged 
orchard-owners,  that  this  incorruptible  was  strange  to 
our  corrupt  recollections.  We  all  remembered  hav- 
ing readily  bought  ourselves  out  of  former  scrapes ; 
nay,  I  have  done  so  on  trust,  with  a  mortgage  on  my 
next  month's  pocket  money ;  but  here  was  something 
different  among  the  Philistines.  We  began  to  look 
upon  our  adventure  as  something  to  tell,  and  lent 
willing  ears  to  the  stories  of  this  being  Pilate's  house, 
and  the  street,  the  Via  Dolorosa,  along  which  we  had 
marched  in  a  sort  of  prisoner  procession.  The  pasha 
was  several  times  dignified  with  the  sounding  title, 
"  Successor  to  Pontius  Pilate  1"  But,  then,  to  hear  the 
comment  of  friend  R.  and  the  Bethany  party ! — "  Taken 
to  the  watch-house  1"  "Shut  up  in  the  watch-box!" 
were  the  least  hootings  we  heard  from  them.  But  we 
had  wouy  and  we  laughed. 
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Ail  this  being  over,  we  commenced  work  again,  and 
went  to  see  the  place  from  which  was  taken  the  stair- 
way, which  Jesus  had  ascended  to  the  judgment  hall. 
You  remember  the  steps  carefully  preserved  opposite 
St  John  Lateran  in  Rome,  and  I  remember  the  dev- 
otees crawling  up  the  sacred  steps ;  the  place  is  wall- 
ed up  in  Pilate's  house,  and  perhaps  they  are  alike 
authentic  It  had  been  no  doubt,  however,  the  site  of 
the  Roman  governor's  house,  and  of  the  palace  of  many 
a  prince  and  hero  since — ^Roman,  Christian,  and  Moslem. 
Adjoining  is  the  grand  court  of  the  Temple  of  Omar, 
which  we  saw  to  fine  effect  on  a  later  occasion.  Near 
at  hand,  and  only  a  few  rods  within  the  Gate  of  St. 
Stephen,  we  visited  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  now  quite 
dry.  It  is  an  enormous  rectangular  basin,  the  general 
receptacle  for  all  the  rubbish  of  the  neighbourhood. 
We  paused  on  the  brink  some  time,  and  I  tried  to  get 
a  peep  at  the  holy  gardens  adjoining,  but  was  advised 
to  come  away. 

We  had  appointed  dinner  at  six,  and  had  still  ^n 
hour  for  work.  We  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  ride 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets.  Jerusalem,  I 
think,  must  be  the  cleanest  and  best  built  town  in  the 
empire ;  it  is  certainly  the  newest,  and  although  the 
streets  are  contrived  in  the  Arabic  fashions  of  the  re- 
motest period,  there  is  a  solidity  and  nicety  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  of  the  better  quarters,  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  climate,  that  I  thought  much  was  agreeable.  The 
narrow  ways  are  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  terraces, 
and  lofty  stone  courts  up<Mi  which  the  .apartments 
open ;  these  terraces,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
street,  are  firequently  pretty  gardens,  and  I  have  seen 
large  trees,  palms  and  cypress,  growing  upon  them  in 
great  luxuriance.    Every  apartment  has  its  own  dome- 
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roof,  which,  intermingled  with  the  elevated  gardens 
and  trees,  gives  great  peculiarity  to  the  city  view ;  at 
the  same  time  admirable  airiness  and  elegance  are 
thus  added  to  the  apartment  itself.  The  population  is 
as  picturesque  as  the  material  city,  and  as  various. 
The  Albanian  guards ;  the  Turkish  dignitaries,  with 
their  attendants ;  the  despised,  but  wealthy  Jews,  in 
their  rich  robes ;  the  Armenians  and  Copts ;  the  Greek 
priests,  and  Latin  monks,  with  their  cowls  and  crosses : 
such  are  the  pedestrians  we  met  in  our  tour  through 
the  city  ;  and  among  them  would  dash  a  gallant  party 
of  Arab  lances,  in  their  showy  dresses,  and  splendid 
steeds ;  groups  of  Turkish  women,  shrouded  in  their 
yashmaks,  bestriding  donkeys,  and  guarded  by  swarthy 
attendants ;  trains  of  camels  stalk  along ;  and  finally, 
our  Christian  selves,  in  a  nondescript  costume,  as  com- 
fortable as  the  petticoated  gentry  themselves.  Black- 
eyed  Jewesses  peep  over  the  terraces  with  deep,  dark, 
unfathomable  eyes,  "such  as  houris  wear  in  Para- 
dise ;"  and  there  is  no  imaginable  dress  so  beautiful  as 
the  fashions  of  the  Jewesses  in  the  East. 

Such  were  some  of  the  groups ;  although  I  confess 
there  was  a  fair  intermingling  of  very  unwashed  char- 
acters ;  individuals,  also,  vnth  no  costume  whatever, 
who  added,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  to  the  barbaric 
picture ;  especially  in  the  Turkish  quarters  and  in  the 
bazars.  But  it  was  the  better  and  more  picturesque 
people  whom  we  met  as  we  quietly  walked  our  horses 
dovm  the  Via  Dolorosa^  the  sad  street  of  the  bearing 
of  the  cross ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  we  saw  the 
house  in  which  the  Virgin  was  bom,  the  house  of  Si- 
mon, where  Mary  Magdalene  became  penitent.  We 
passed  under  an  archway,  called  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and 
saw  the  window  from  which  the  words  were  spoken. 
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Part  of  a  marbfe  column,  thrown  down  at  the  comar 
of  another  street,  yet  marks  the  place  where  the  Lord 
sunk,  fainting  under  his  cross,  and  there  was  the  door 
where  Veronica  stood  and  gave  him  the  handkerchief. 
Another  pillar,  standing  upright,  and  set  in  a  wall,  is 
that  upon  which  the  sentence  of  the  Saviour  was  post- 
ed. We  saw  the  house  of  Ananias,  the  handsome 
establishment  of  Dives,  and  the  very  comfortable-look- 
ing dwelling-place  of  Lazarus.  In  short,  every  build- 
ing and  scene  that  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  a  good  deal  more  that  we  read  of  neither  in  the  New 
nor  Old  Testament,  is  pointed  out  as  visible  and  tangi- 
ble, as  if  1644  years  and  more  were  so  many  summer 
seasons,  and  as  if  Jerusalem  had  stood  firm  and  im- 
pregnable through  seventeen  sieges,  instead  of  having 
been  seventeen  times  destroyed,  and  about  one  dozen 
of  those  times  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  another 
occasion,  we  vi^ted  an  ancient  monastery,  near  the 
Gate  of  David,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee,  or  hucksheeshj 
we  were  conducted  up  a  suite  of  stone  steps  into  a 
second  story,  and  titer©  found  the  Tomb  of  David.  The 
ante-chamber  to  this  tomb,  a  large  apartment,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Last  Supper ;  and  both,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  second  story  of  a  building  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  mother  of  Constantine,  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  felt 
strongly  disinclined  for  any  more  such  scenes.  I  com- 
prehended now  the  topography  of  Jerusalem ;  Zion, 
Moriah,  Calvary,  Jehoshaphat,  wd  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
I  could  visit  without  fiirther  guidance ;  and  I  felt  half 
angry  with  Tliomas  bb  he  rode  up  and  respectfully  re- 
quested me  to  observe  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  which 
we  were  about  to  pass. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel,  dined,  and  spent  the  ^venr 
ing  on  our  moonlit  terrace. 
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Time  presses,  and  feeling  anxious  to  finish  my  Je- 
rusalem letters  before  Egyptian  scenes  interfere  with 
my  memory,  I  must  use  a  little  more  despatch  in  bring- 
ing my  journal  to  a  close. 

On  the  second  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Jerusa- 
lem, we  rose  at  day  dawn,  and  found  Thomas  as  faith- 
ful a  valet  as  he  is  devoted  Christian.  Eggs,  bread, 
coffee,  and  indescribable  grapes  were  ready  on  the 
table,  and  horses  saddled  and  equipped  at  the  gate* 

How  well  I  remember  the  exquisite  feelings  of  that 
morning  as  we  rode  forth  from  the  city  in  the  cool  gray 
dawn.  My  horse  was  as  buoyant  as  myself,  and  we 
dashed  at  fiill  speed  across  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
spurred  beyond  the  Field  of  Blood,  and  reaching  the 
plains  on  the  other  side,  flew  like  hunters  across  the 
fields.  It  was  the  scene  for  Harry  Lorrequer  to  scrib- 
ble, and«  oh  I  with  what  delicious  concert  does  the 
heart  bound  to  the  firee  stride  of  a  mettled  horse  I 
How  does  every  gallant  plunge  warm  the  blood  and 
wake  up  the  spirit,  and  galloping  firee  over  hill  and 
valley,  how  does  the  glorious  action  infuse  a  charm 
into  the  mind !  Thoughts  firee  and  wayward  seem  to 
spurn  the  churlish  cares  and  doubts  of  life ;  raze  out 
written  troubles,  and  blithely  mingle  antidotes  to  the 
sorrows  and  sadness  of  the  heart  itself  I  Forever 
memorable  will  be  our  race  in  the  morning  beyond 
tbe  Vale  of  Hinnop  I 
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The  sun  rose  behind  the  Eastern  mountains  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  as  we  reached  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
on  which  is  the  extensive  Greek  monastery  of  St. 
Elias,  we  turned  to  look  at  Jerusalem,  four  miles  be- 
hind us,  all  sad  and  silent  in  the  solitude  of  its  own 
deserts. 

Before  us  was  Bethlehem,  nearly  eqiii-distant  with 
Jerusalem — the  birthplace  and  the  death  scene  I  on 
the  right,  as  we  hastened  pn,  was  the  little  fortress 
town  of  Rama,  immortal  as  the  scene  of  inspired  and 
prophetic  eloquence — ^^  a  voice  was  heard  in  Rama, 
lamentation  and  bitter  weeping :  Rachel,  weeping  for 
her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not."  All  was  barren  and  desolate,  except  a 
little  meadow  on  the  left  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  set 
in  the  rugged  hills  Uke  a  bright  emerald  of  garden  and 
verdure.  The  town  itself,  a  mass  of  heavy  walls,  has 
the  usual  aspect  of  Syrian  towns,  compact  and  mass- 
ive. On  the  extreme  left  of  the  walls,  high  over- 
hanging the  pleasant  meadow  spot,  rose  the  giant 
towers  and  battlements  of  the  great  Convent  of  the 
Manger,  looking  Uke  the  impregnable  citadel  of  the 
fortress.  This  is  the  monument  founded  by  the  ever- 
zealous  St.  Helena  over  the  birth-place  of  our  Sav- 
iour, and  within  its  walls  we  were  to  find  the  lowly 
manger,  over  which  a  star,  leaving  its  place  in  the 
heavens,  hung  to  light  up  the  birthplace  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

The  road  before  us  lay  through  stony  fields  and 
olive  orchards,  and  halting  but  a  moment  in  the  court 
of  the  Convent  of  Elias  or  EUjah,  to  look  at  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  prophet  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  we 
dashed  down  the  hill-side,  and  ran  two  miles  to  the 
tomb  of  Rachel.    Moses  tells  us  she  died  on  her  way 
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to  *^  Ephrath,  that  is,  Bethlehem,"  and  that  Jacob  erected 
a  pillar  over  her  grave.  Pious  seekers  have  tried  to 
identify  the  spot;  a  solid  domed  monument  has  been 
erected ;  and  Christian  and  Moslem  honor  the  wife  of 
the  patriarch  by  their  devotions  at  the  same  chapel. 

Away  we  galloped  under  the  shades  of  olive  groves, 
around  terraces  of  vines :  we  mounted  a  steep  path- 
way, and  entered  upon  the  narrow,  filthy  streets,  with 
naked  Arab  children  almost  under  our  horses  feet. 
We  made  our  way  through  all  obstructions  to  the  court 
of  the  convent,  and  were  met  at  the  gate  soon  after  by 
the  prior  himself,  a  little  pock-pitted  Spaniard,  with  a 
fine  face  however,  a  shaved  head,  flowing  beard,  black 
gown  and  cowl,  sandaled  feet,  rope  belt,  and  rosary. 
Several  fiiars  and  monks  also  welcomed  us,  and  we 
were  conducted  through  a  superb  colonnade  (which  I 
found  out  afterward  was  the  long  and  principal  hall 
of  the  church),  and  finally  to  the  refectory,  where  we 
accepted  the  holy  father's  invitation  to  have  break- 
fast prepared. 

In  the  course  of  the  ceremonies  some  inquiries  were 
made  who  and  what  we  were,  and  upon  being  answer- 
ed, "  American  ofllicers,"  it  was  also  asked  with  some 
uneasiness,  at  the  word  American,  **  and — and  Chris- 
tians?" I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  I  was 
also  asked  by  the  chief  padre  himself  if  we  were  not  in 
the  service  of  England,*  and,  in  short,  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  assure  him  that  we  had  all  been  regular- 
ly baptized,  but  that  we  were  of  an  independent  and 

*  Ibis,  however,  was  not  more  remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  ig- 
norance, than  another  which  came  afterward  under  my  observation 
at  Malta,  where  one  of  the  officers  received  a  note  from  an  English 

subject,  in  English,  addressed  to  " ,  H.  B,  M.  U.  S.  Frigate 

Cumberland." 
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very  sovereign  people.  Inquiries  were  then  made 
more  minutely  into  religious  matters  at  home. 

By-and-by,  in  due  course  of  time,  several  monks 
spread  a  clean  white  cloth  over  a  long  table,  and 
placed  thereupon  savoury  creature  comforts,  as  broiled 
mutton,  hard-boiled  eggs,  cheese,  brown  bread,  fruits, 
and  coffee.  We  ate  voraciously,  and  became  recon- 
'  ciled  to  all  things.  The  apartment  was  large,  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  and  contained  several  old-fashioned 
portraits  of  Spanish  kings.  Around  the  walls  were 
arranged  cushions  and  divans,  and  this  appeared  to  be 
the  travellers'  room,  in  which  the  padres  received  the 
pilgrims.  The  prior,  with  a  new  stock  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  American  Christianity  and  liberty  in 
general,  was  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
was  only  three  years  from  Spain.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Holy  Land  was  a  sort  ojf  banishment  for  such  of 
the  priesthood  as  were  not  favourites  with  the  power- 
ful ;  but  so  honourable  a  command  as  this  of  Bethle- 
hem, to  be  conferred  upon  a  man  no  older  than  our 
hospitable  friend,  would  make  one  think  he  must  be  of 
some  consideration. 

The  great  church  of  the  convent,  which  we  first  en- 
tered, is  yet  unfinished ;  it  contains  a  double  row  of 
superb  columns,  supporting  an  entablature  of  cedar 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  which  endures  almost  forever. 
^The  church  was  founded,  they  say,  by  Helena,  who, 
when  she  came  to  Bethlehem,  found  a  temple  of  Ado- 
nis, which  had  been  erected  over  the  manger  by  Adri- 
an. The  original  idea  of  the  building  was  evidently 
grand,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  chapels  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  the  various  sects,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  &c.,  and  therefore  the  unity  of  the  building 
is  destroyed.    Bethlehem,  like  Jerusalem,  was  visited 
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by  the  great  Ibrahim  in  the  recent  Egyptian  invasion, 
and  much  of  the  town  was  destroyed ;  as  usual,  how- 
ever, he  respected  the  Christians,  and  left  the  treas- 
ures of  the  convent  untouched.  The  extent  of  the 
premises  is  very  great,  and  the  cells  and  cloisters  ad- 
mirably ccmtrived ;  the  bedrooms  of  the  monks  very 
similar  to,  and  quite  as  comfortable,  as  the  bachelor 
rooms  (so  called)  of  the  hotels  of  our  watering  places : 
and  was  there  ever  a  class  of  people  so  tyrannized 
over  by  housekeepers  in  general  as  that  portion  of  so- 
ciety called  •*  young  men  ?** 

We  went  all  over  the  premises  of  the  Bethlehem 
convent, fountains,  courts,  chapels,  and  treasure  stores; 
several  beautiful  paintings,  and  some  curiously  and 
quaintiy  carved  bronzes  and  wood ;  and,  finally,  we 
were  each  furnished  with  a  little  tallow  torch — -I  should 
say  tallow  candle,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  subter- 
ranean holy  places.  We  went  down  a  flight  of  nar- 
row stone  steps,  and,  following  a  close  passage  about 
ten  or  fifteen  yards,  we  came  to  a  Uttle  chapel  lighted 
up,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  who  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  this  grotto,  and  was  followed 
hither  by  the  noble  Roman  Lady  Paula  and  her  daugh- 
ter, descendants  of  the  Scipios.  There  is  a  superb 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  over  the  tomb  worthy  of  Domini- 
chino ;  the  padre  told  me  it  was  a  copy  by  a  Spanish 
painter.  Other  chapels  of  saints,  male  and  female,  are 
adjoining,  but  I  noticed  nothing  more  until  we  came 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Murdered  Innocents,  with  an  al- 
tar over  the  pit  into  which  the  little  bodies  were 
thrown.  I  looked  into  the  gloomy  pit,  and  held  after- 
ward the  withered  and  embalmed  hand  of  a  child, 
which  the  priest  said  was  a  relic  of  the  slaughtered 
children  of  Rachel.    There  is  a  monstrous  daub  of  an 
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oil  painting,  commemorating  the  massacre  in  the  most 
horrible  detail,  which  I  will  not  describe.  Next  be- 
yond is  an  altar  dedicated  to  Joseph,  in  which  he 
dreamed  of  the  holy  birth,  and  was  reconciled ;  an& 
next  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  manger. 

All  these  things  are  in  the  vaults  of  the  monastery; 
the  several  little  altars  are  dimly  lighted,  and  the 
gloomy,  subterranean  atmosphere  imposes  wonderful- 
ly upon  the  imagination.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  the  place  of  the  Nativity,  the  pealing  or- 
gan swelled  in  the  halls  above  us,  and  the  effect  in  thef 
vaults  was  sublime.  I  held  my  breath  to  listen  to  the 
religious  sounds,  and  felt  in  all  force  how  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man  are  sensitive  to  these  solemn  influ- 
ences. An  organ  would  convert  me,  were  I  an  un- 
believer, sooner  than  all  the  eloquence  of  the  worlds 
The  voices,  deep  and  solemn,  of  the  monks,  chanted 
in  the  sweetest  unison,  and  the  interludes  of  the  instru- 
ment were  exquisite  selections,  and  most  touchingly 
played.  In  this  mood,  a  little  bewildered,  we  entered 
the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  and  I  confess  it  was  some 
moments  before  my  mind  was  recovered  sufficiently 
to  comprehend  what  I  saw. 

We  found  ourselves  in  what  appeared,  and  really  is, 
a  low  vaulted  cavern,  of  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  hung  with  a  variety 
of  rich  tapestries,  and  the  several  altars  Ughted  an4. 
adorned  with  the  usual  decorations.  At  one  end  is  a 
recess  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  diameter  about  six 
feet,  faced  and  paved  with  rich  and  varied  marbles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  is  a  silver  star,  on  which 
are  engraved  these  words:  "Hie  Natus  est  Jesus 
Christus  de  Virgine  MariS ;"  and  over  this  spot,  said 
the  priest,  the  Star  of  the  East  was  suspended,  and 
the  wise  men  knew  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
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Nearly  opposite  this  is  a  little  quadrangular  recess, 
walled  and  paved  in  the  same  way ;  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  child's  bed,  the  coverlet  of  blue  satin,  trim- 
med and  embroidered  with  silver  lace,  and  placed  in  a 
modem  iron  crib;  and  in  the  same  recess,  opposite 
the  crib,  is  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  the  Magi  wor- 
shipped the  Infant  Christ.  Over  this  little  altar  is  a 
most  beautiful  miniature  painting,  illustrating  the  scene ; 
and  over  the  bed  there  is  also  a  picture  nearly  as  good, 
of  a  manger  and  horses,  a  donkey,  and  so  forth.  And 
thus  these  two  sacred  places  are  commemorated  in 
the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  took 
place  near  this  spot ;  and  as  these  grottoes  or  caverns 
are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  used  as  mangers  and 
sheep  cots,  why  may  not  this  grotto  be  the  identical 
one  ?  There  was  a  Christian  chapel  here  before  the 
time  of  Adrian.  He  destroyed  the  chapel,  and  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  Adonis.  Then  came  Helena,  or  Con- 
stantine,  and  founded  the  present  superb  church. 
Adrian  was  here  not  more  than  ninety  years  after  the 
crucifixion ;  and  the  Christian  chapel  which  he  found 
may  have  been  erected  within  the  lifetime  of  those 
bom  before  the  death  of  the  Saviour ;  and,  moreover, 
Bethlehem  has  never  undergone  any  of  the  terrible 
punishments  of  Jerusalem.  Such  recollections  were  in 
my  mind  as  I  lay  in  the  manger ;  the  pealing  anthem 
came  in  persuasive  bursts  from  the  halls  above  us,  and 
faith  began  to  grow  easy. 

.  We  remained  an  hour  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity, 
and  read  over  the  first  chapters  of  St.  Luke.  I  felt 
leiss  than  ever  before  the  vexations  of  the  tinsel,  the 
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blue  satin,  and  the  bedclothes.  The  organ  still  con- 
tinued its  plaintive  strains,  and  only  ceased  as  we  ar- 
rived once  more  in  the  daylight,  and  in  the  halls  of  the 
monastery  above. 

It  is  a  monastery  after  my  own  imagination,  answw- 
ing  all  my  fancies  of  the  monasteries  of  heroic  agei, 
when  Christian  man  found  the  heart  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Ltind.  And  yet,  how 
admirable  is  the  toleration  of  the  heathen !  Here,  in 
the  heart  of  their  empire,  they  give  protection  and 
privileges  to  the  little  band  of  monks  who  come  to 
spend  their  lives  in  watching  over  Christian  relics ; 
and  when  enemies  rebel,  and  the  country  is  invaded 
by  rebels,  safety  alone  is  insured  to  the  enemies  of 
their  faith, 

I  visited  the  balconies  of  the  cloisters  overhanging 
the  fertile  plain  which  bounds  this  side  of  the  town. 
The  view  is  refreshing  and  rural ;  the  meadows,  green 
and  pleasant,  are  contrasted  with  the  sterile  mount-* 
ains,  in  which  the  mysterious  sea  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah buries  the  ruins.  The  place  where  Lot's 
wife  was  changed  into  the  pillar  of  salt,  of  course, 
was  identified  and  pointed  out ;  and  in  a  little  shady 
nook  in  the  meadow,  the  place  was  shown  us  where 
the  angel  of  God  desc^ided  and  told  the  shepherds 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  was  but  a  mile  distant,  bo 
that,  after  enjoying  the  view  a  short  time,  we  mounted 
our  horses  to  visit  the  grove.  We  woimd  round  the 
walls  of  the  monastery,  meeting  Arab  girls  gathering 
grapes  on  the  terraces.  One  or  two  were  exceeding- 
ly pretty  in  form  and  features,  and,  with  pleasant 
smiles^  they  gave  us  clusters  of  the  rich  fruit  in  ex- 
change for  our  piastres  and  pennies.  We  found  the 
Shepherd's  Grotto  in  a  grove  of  olives,  and  dismoutit- 
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ingf  we  leapt  over  a  wall,  and  entered  one  of  the  many 
little  caves  which  abound  in  the  country,  and  are 
conveniently  adapted  for  sheep  cots.  This  little  grot- 
to has  evidently  been  much  respected,  and  is  still  con- 
secrated as  a  chapel,  though  peglected.  We  found  a 
stone  altar  and  cross,  the  remnant  of  a  fresco  painting, 
a^d  a  large  stone  in  a  corner,  which  our  Armenian, 
with  his  usual  readiness,  said  was  the  seat  of  the  angel 
when  the  shepherds  gathered  round  him.  This  was 
the  third  or  fourth  instance  of  the  angels  sitting  down, 
and  upon  stones,  too,  which  I  think  is  not  particularly 
specified  in  the  best  authorities.  I  preferred  to  look 
at  the  scene  outside,  and  in  an  adjoining  field  there 
was  a  herd  of  goats,  with  two  pastoral-looking  Arabs 
half  nak^ed,  as  primitive  to-day  as  the  unsuspecting 
shepherds  of  the  plains  of  Ephrath.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  visit  a  cave  where  the  Virgin  took  refuge  in 
a  storm,  &c.|  &c.,  but  I  was  and  am  as  tired  of  such 
ini{»'obable  details  as  you  must  be  now.  Returning 
to  the  convent,  we  found  several  camels  and  their 
drivers  collected  about  the  well  in  the  outer  court ; 
and  at  the  door  of  the  church  we  purchased  various 
Uuie  souvenirs  of  our  visit,  which  we  duly  consecrated 
on  the  spot. 

W^  rested  half  an  hour  more  in  the  refectory,  and 
finally  bade  farewell  to  the  good  priests,  leaving  some 
little  remuneration  on  the  table  as  a  sign  of  our  thanks. 
The  amiable  prior  dismissed  us  kindly  at  the  gate,  and 
I  think  we  ^hall  all  pleasantly  rem^nber  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem. 

Lot  an  hour  and  a  half,  meeting  simply  a  train  of 
camels  on  our  return,  we  were  on  the  height  south  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  immediately  opposite  the  Cita- 
del of  Jerusalem.     I  alighted  under  an  immense  fig. 
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and  lay  half  an  hour  in  the  shade.  On  the  top  of 
the  opposite  hill  (Zion)  was  the  Gate  of  Bethlehem,  or 
Jaffa ;  on  the  right  are  the  battlements  of  the  castle* 
and  the  heavy  walls  extend  along  the  brows  of  the 
hill.  On  the  highest  tower  the  blood-red  flag  of  Ma- 
homet hung  motionless  in  the  garish  sun,  and  I  saw 
the  red  tarbouche  of  a  Turkish  soldier  pass,  in  his  sen- 
try walk  behind  the  embrasures.  It  is  a  fine  fortress 
picture,  and  good  defence,  I  should  think,  could  be 
made  against  every  thing  but  modem  gunnery.  In 
the  time  of  Titus,  however,  from  historical  account, 
the  walls  were  far  stronger  than  the  present  ones,  and, 
except  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  where  the  chief 
attacks  were  made,  the  city  must  have  been  impreg- 
nable to  assault.  One  thing  in  history  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me,  however ;  the  ancient  city  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  of  not  much  larger  circuit  than 
now,  and  the  present  population  can  at  no  period  of 
the  year  exceed  40,000  people.  It  is  generally  estir 
mated  at  20,000 ;  and  in  such  a  circumference  as  the 
present  walls  (viz.,  about  13,000  feet,  not  quite  two 
and  a  half  miles),  certainly  not  more  than  00^000  peo- 
ple can  possibly  be  contained.  And  yet,  during  the 
siege  by  Titus,  we  are  told  200,000  Jews  perished  by 
famine,  and  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half  months 
115,000  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  by  one  single 
gate  I  And  how  incredible,  also,  the  account  of 
1,100,000  Jews  perishing  in  the  city  by  famine  and  in 
the  slaughter,  and  97,000  more  made  captives  and  car- 
ried to  Rome ! 
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Wb  re-entered  Jerusalem,  and  rode  through  many 
of  the  streets,  revisiting  some  of  the  scenes  I  have  al- 
ready described.  I  was  sorry  we  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  great  convent  and  gardens  of  the 
Armenians,  which  I  was  anxious  to  see.  At  about 
three  o'clock  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  hotel  to  rest 
and  read  the  two  hours  before  dinner ;  and  at  six  we 
moimted  again  for  another  ramble. 

On  this  memorable  and  delightful  afternoon  we  pass- 
ed for  the  first  time  out  of  the  Gate  of  Damascus  at  the 
eod  of  the  city  opposite  the  Gate  of  Jaffa.  The  Da- 
mascus G^te.is  much  more  adorned  and  handsome  than 
the  others,  and  has  a  still  newer  appearance.  We 
also  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Cave  of  Jeremiah* 
where  the  Lamentations  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten. It  is  nearly  opposite  th^  gate,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  which  winds  around  the  walls.  We  also 
made  a  short  attempt  at  a  visit  to  the  remarkable 
tombs  of  the  kings,  sometimes  called  the  Sepulchre  of 
Helena,  not  the  mother  of  Constantine,  but  the  Queen 
ofAdiabene  (if  that  makes  you  any  wiser).  I  was  sorry 
afterward  that  we  did  not  get  admission,  as  I  eun  told  it 
is  one  of  the  most  superb  subterranean  contrivances  in 
the  world.  But  the  daylight  was  precious,  and  I  would 
rather  look  on  the  living  world  of  the  Holy  City.  We 
had  obtamed  permission  from  the  governor  to  have  the 
Grate  of  St  Stephen  opened  for  us  after  dark,  for  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  are  strictly  closed  at  sunset,  and 
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at  that  witching  hour  we  had  proposed  to  be  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  We  galloped  round  the  northern 
walls  like  Paladins  before  an  enchanted  city,  meeting 
not  a  living  thing  of  any  genus  whatever,  until  we  be- 
gan to  descend  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  we 
encountered  three  or  four  Arab  lancers  making  the 
best  of  their  way  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  began  to  make  long  shadows  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  the  gorge  beneath  the  temple  looked  deep  and 
dark  in  the  lessening  daylight. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  sacred  hill  just  in  time: 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  wall  of  the 
city.  Every  minaret  was  tipped  with  the  gilding 
beams,  and  the  terraces  and  house-tops  crowded  with 
the  devout  Mussulmans,  whom  the  muezzins  had  sum- 
moned to  prayer  at  the  sunset  hour.  Turning  to  the 
east,  we  looked  down  toward  the  plains  of  Jericho  and 
the  now  darkening  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  mist  rose 
circling  from  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  of  Engaddi 
at  the  souths  and  wreathed  itself  over  the  barren  sutti- 
mits :  but  the  valley  and  the  lake  looked  as  lovely  as 
Winandermere ;  and  how  little  like  the  awful  scene  of 
punishment  and  crime !  A  single  brilliant  star,  the  evert- 
ing star  of  poetry  and  hope,  shone  through  the  suddeii 
opening  of  a  cloiid :  presently  the  rich  moon  rose  over 
the  Arabian  hills,  the  cloud  turned  dovm  its  silver  !ltf* 
ing,  and  a  soft  light  diffused  itself  over  the  desolate 
lake,  as  sweetly  and  innocently  as  upon  the  lawns  of 
Evergreen.  And  how  quiet  was  every  thing ;  no  hum 
from  the  city,  no  chirping  in  the  fields ;  and  our  voices 
sounded  with  a  sort  of  echo  in  the  vast  soUtude. 

On  our  descent  we  paused  at  the  Garden  of  Geth- 

semane,  and  sat  beneath  the  aged  olives  in  the  quiet 

v«ning.    It  was  then  I  met  with  the  unlucky  accident 
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with  the  oldest  tree,  and  I  was  superstitious  for  two 
days  after.  We  repassed  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and 
winding  up  the  hill,  we  hammered  away  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  gates  before  the  guard  would  be  satisfied. 
In  this  way  we  made  the  most  of  our  time  in  seeing 
and  doing  every  thing  that  was  proper  and  right.  We 
spent  another  morning  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
idchre :  we  visited  the  great  Armenian  Church.  We 
also  called  at  the  Latin  Convent,  and  were  graduated 
duly  as  Christian  Hadgis :  each  of  us  being  honoured 
with  a  diploma,  to  which  the  apostolic  seal  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  affixed,  and  a  very  imposing  and  duly  illegible 
signature  completes  the  document.  It  is  addressed  to 
^  Omnibus  et  singulis,"  and  informs  that  ^  Dominum, 
so  and  so,  Americanum,  in  suo  itinere  Jerusalem  per- 
venisse  die  17,  mens.  Augusti;"  and  that  the  said 
fDominum,  pie  ac  devote  visitasse"  all  the  principal 
holy  places  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  saved 
his  chosen  people;  nay,  even  the  ^'massam  damna- 
tam"  of  the  human  race ;  as  well  as  all  other  things 
and  jdaces  in,  around,  smd  about  the  Holy*  Sepulchre, 
which  have  been  made  sacred  ^'  gressibus  Domini,  ac 
beatissimsB  ejus  matris."  I  feel  therefore  very  satis- 
&ctorily  convinced  that  my  visit  to  Jerusalem  has  not 
been  the  dream  I  had  half  expected  to  discover  it  oh 
waking  some  uncommonly  early  morning. 
v>  We  next  went  to  see  a  little  piece  of  torture  perform- 
ed by  an  Israelitish  tattooer,  who  immortalized  some  of 
the  pilgrims  with  the  arms  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  is,  with 
such  immortality  as  will  last  until  their  corruptible  put 
on  incorruptible.  Another  Israelitish  acquaintance  who 
came  to  pay  us  his  respects  was  ''  Isaac  the  Jew,''  a 
man  well  known  to  pilgrims.  He  is  almost  the  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw,  and  his  superb  dress  and  lofty 
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turban  set  off  his  person  and  featured  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

You  are  wondering,  perhaps,  what  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  our  friend  Isaac's  visit,  and  you  must  not  think 
^e  less  of  him  that  he  came  with  a  note  to  me  from 
a  brother  pilgrim  at  the  "  other  hotel,"  recommending 
to  our  patronage  a  very  cunning  engraver.  Isaac  pro- 
duced from  the  folds  of  his  capacious  girdle  a  little 
bbx  of  polished  Jehoshaphat  pebbles,  upon  which  he 
wished  to  ^igrave  Hebrew  mottoes  for  our  rings,  seals, 
&c.  We  were  all  delighted  with  the  idea,  mkI  gave 
him  plentiful  orders.  First,  however,  he  took  from  hi« 
bosom  a  little  volume  of  Hebrew  phrases,  with  Eng- 
lish and  French  versions  opposite.  Do  you  remem- 
ber in  reading,  ever  so  long  ago,  a  volume  of  some- 
body's travels,  in  which,  on  the  voyage  out,  the  author 
describes  the  Captam  overhauling  the  letter  bags ;  and 
how,  after  examining  the.  devices  of  many  of  the  seals, 
one  little  stamp,  6mi.,  c«  xxxi.,  v.  49,  set  the  passen- 
gers in  search  of  the  text,  and  they  found  the  touching 
word  Mizpah  7  I  have  ever  since  had  a  wish  ior  that 
seal ;  and  hailed  the  Holy  Land  coincidence  as  I  found 
it  among  the  mottoes  of  Isaac*  He  cut  it  for  us  all 
beautifuUy,  an4  ypu  will  find  the  impression  on  tfa» 
seal  of  this  letter  in  the  original  tongue. 

With  many  such  souvenirs  our  knapsacks  were  be»r 
ginning  to  expand,  and  I  believe  it  became  necessary 
to  employ  an  extra  jackass  tmd  pannier  for  our  return 
tp  Jaffa.  One  oreature  was  loaded  vrith  about  twoor 
three  quintals  of  wobd^  which  had  been  obtained  rather 
more  peaceably  than  our  Mount  of  Olive  sticks ;  and 
perhaps  less  valuable  from  being  puarchased  in  the  caty. 
Our  Maltese  division  rather  pique  ourselvesonthem^ 
perior  "  Mount  of  Olive"  authenticity  of  our  spoils. 
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I  BELIEVE  now  that  I  have  made  faithful  and  hon- 
ourable mention  of  almost  every  thing  we  did  and  saw. 
You  know  I  never  care  to  note  to  you  any  thing  but 
the  pleasant  accidents  and  events ;  my  letter  maxim  to 
you  being  like  that  of  a  pretty  sun-dial  I  saw  some- 
where in  Italy,  with  the  motto,  "  I  count  no  hours  but 
the  serene."  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  Italian 
words  exactly,  which  render  the  conceit  prettier.  In 
the  case  of  Jerusalem,  however,  the  sun-dial  and  I 
would  still  have  strictly  agreed  together ;  for  the  sun 
did  shine  without  interruption  certainly,  and  nothing 
but  sunny  and  pleasant  things  occurred. 

Our  last  evening  is  particularly  memorable  in  a  visit 
to  the  terraces  of  the  house  of  Pilate,  that  is,  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  from  which  we  were  to  see  the  sun  set, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Moslem  in  the  temple  area.  We 
were  received  very  politely,  and  were  conducted  with- 
out delay  through  the  outer  courts,  and  along  several 
stairways,  to  the  lofty  belvidere,  which  extends  like  a 
terrace  along  the  whole  roof  of  the  palace.  Several 
Turkish  officers  were  prostrating  themselves  upon 
carpets  spread  out  upon  this  elevated  paving.  Their 
abstraction  was  the  most  perfect  imaginable;  they 
were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  un- 
holy deniers  of  the  Prophet.  Some  blackamoors  were 
in  attendance  also,  all  absorbed  in  devotion,  smiting 
the  pavement  with  their  foreheads,  and  muttering  the 
"vain  repetition,  as  the  heathen  do."  Our  position 
Z  2 
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commanded  the  whole  of  Jerusalem,  with  views  on  all 
sides  of  its  sacred  environs,  and,  I  believe,  was  a  fa- 
vourite position  of  Catherwood  in  his  work.  The  long 
range  of  the  palace  bounds  the  public  gardens  on  one 
side,  and  in  the  centre  of  these,  under  our  eyes,  stands 
the  pride  of  the  Moslem,  the  grand  Mosque  of  Omar. 
It  is  smaller,  I  should  think,  than  many  mosques  in 
Constantinople,  but,  to  my  eye,  far  lighter  and  more 
beautiful.  The  form  is  octagonal,  with  a  magnificent 
dome,  and  the  whole  of  an  indescribable  bluish,  por- 
celain colour,  soft  and  transparent,  which  adds  de- 
lightful lightness  and  grace  to  the  building.  The  min- 
arets are  not  attached  to  the  mosque,  but  rise  at  the 
comers  of  the  area,  their  tall,  graceful  forms  encircled 
near  the  points  with  fairy-like  balconies.  The  area 
itself,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,*  is  embellish- 
ed with  trees,  carobs,  acacias,  and  noble  lemons ;  sev- 
eral fountains  add  their  ornament  within  hedgerows, 
flowery  and  beautiful :  little  stone  platforms  and  low 
terraces  were  scattered  about,  filled  with  Turks  in 
their  gayest  colours,  and  all  absorbed  in  their  devo- 
tions. It  was  an  admirable  picture  of  Oriental  cere- 
mony. A  lofty  wall  encircles  this  enclosure,  and  on 
the  east  side  yawns  the  deep  ravine  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  antiquity  of  these  walls  is  attested  by  the  immense 
blocks  of  stone  which  compose  them — ^several  as  long 
as  thirty  feet,  three  and  four  feet  high,  and  several  six 
and  seven  feet  <ieep  or  thick.  And  this  was  the  great 
temple  area  of  Solomon — and  here  stood  his  temple  to 

*  The  form  of  the  area  is  not  exactly  square ;  its  average  lengtl 
is  1250  feet,  and  the  average  width  about  1000.  The  longest  side 
(being  1528  feet  English)  is  that  which  is  over  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson's  measurements,  made  on  the  dot- 
Bide  of  ^ewaUs. 
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the  living  God  I  What  changes,  what  revolutions, 
what  crimes  have  these  aged  foundations  witnessed ! 
Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian,  and  Mahometan ;  the  tern* 
pie  to  the  living  Grod  and  to  the  Pagan  Jupiter  I  The 
Church  of  Constantine-— the  scene  of  the  punished  apos- 
tasy of  Julian — the  temple  of  Omar^  and  the  bloody 
revolutions  since.  Here  Tancred  slaughtered  10,000 
unresisting  and  helpless  Saracens,  and  such  a  crime 
would  seem  to  forbid  the  further  triumph  of  Christian* 
ity.  How  httle  did  the  avengers  of  Christ  comprehend 
his  pure  and  gentle  precepts.  They  imitated  rather 
the  war-cry  and  the  cruel  marches  of  the  false  prophet, 
and  in  these  holy  places  they  acted  crimes  which  may 
have  sentenced  everlasting  exile  to  the  generations. 

We  could  approach  no  nearer  the  saored  ai-ea  of  the 
temple ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  we  looked  into  the 
forbidden  courts,  our  eyes  could  survey  all  the  elo^ 
quent  scenes  of  sacred  history.  That  little  olive  grove, 
tiat  favourite  evening  haunt  of  Christ ;  and  yonder  hill, 
on  which  he  uttered  melancholy  predictions,  and  from 
whence  the  ^  risen"  Messiah  ascended  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  Beyond  those  plains  on  the  south,  where  the 
roadway  winds  across,  we  had  seen  his  humble  birth* 
place ;  and  how  often  his  way-worn  feet  had  trod  the 
brown  heath  of  those  same  fields !  As  we  gazed  upon 
these  scenes,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  paled  aw:ay  from 
mountain  an4  minaret,  and  there  came  along,  trembling 
in  the  evening  0,^9  the  chime  of  the  Christiim  bell  from 
the  convent  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  With  one  ao» 
cord  we  descended  from  the  terrace.  I  felt  th^  strong* 
est  wish  to  visit  the  church  again ;  the  wish  was  vain, 
how;ever ;  the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  hung  in  the  halls 
of  the  Turkish  pasha ! 
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.  Thus  ended  our  last  daylight  in  Jerusalem.  Next 
morning  we  were  mounted  before  day,  and  rendezvous- 
ed in  the  court  within  the  Bethlehem  Gate.  The  sheikh 
had  mustered,  his  guard,  and  their  arms  and  dresses 
shone  picturesquely  in  the  torchlight.  At  the  appoint- 
ed hour  the  gate  was  opened  by  special  permission. 
It  was  quite  dark ;  the  moon  had  set,  and  the  dawn 
was  faintly  glimmering  over  the  top  of  the  Mount  of 
OUves,  as  we  reached  the  fig  tree  from  which  we  had 
our  first  view  of  Jerusalem.  I  halted  here  while  the 
whole  caravan  passed ;  and  in  the  gray  dawn,  which 
shed  a  soft  mellow  complexion  over  turret,  and  rock, 
and  moor,  we  bade  farewell  to  Jerusalem.  The  last 
object  I  saw  was  the  crumbling  monastery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  morning ;  the  summer  clouds 
were  grouped  superbly ;  and  as  the  king  of  day  appear- 
ed, their  richest  suits  were  displayed.  The  hill-sides 
and  the  desert  rocks,  also  put  on  the  livery  of  the  Sun, 
and  there  was 

"  Day  on  the  mountain !  Day,  beautiful  Day !" 

We  were  all  admirably  moimted,  and  halted  to  lunch 
at  Jacob's  Well,  in  much  better  condition  than  before. 
As  we  passed  Ramleh,  R.  and  I  were  seized  with  a 
racing  fever,  and  we  rode  across  the  Vale  of  Sharon 
on  a  full  run,  only  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
memorable  well,  with  the  balconies  and  shady  arch. 
We  had  left  the  body  of  the  pilgrims  far  in  the  rear, 
and  had  passed  several  camel  trains.  Jaffa  lay  wel- 
commg  before  us,  and  the  tall  spars  of  the  frigate  caught 
our  eyes  beyond  the  angles  of  the  northern  walls.  As 
we  approached  the  gardens  of  Jaffa,  we  were  a  little 
disconcerted  at  the  sudden  appear abce  of  a  large  body 
of  horsemen,  with  long  lances  and  glittering  arms ;  and 
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at  this  moment,  the  first  that  I  ever  thought  of  my  pis- 
tols,  I  found  they  had  disappeared,  holsters  and  all. 
However,  the  unusual  troop  which  Ve  were  approach- 
ing preserved  the  most  peaceful  order,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  parade  rather  than  robbery ;  the  drums 
rolled,  and  the  horse-tails  waved,  and  we  passed  each 
other  with  very  polite  salutations.  It  was  an  escort 
of  welcome  from  the  Governor  of  Jaffa  to  the  Ameri- 
can commander,  and  I  was  sorry  I  missed  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  meeting ;  no  doubt  our  sheikh  executed 
0ome  superb  gambols ;  but  we  had  been  twelve  hours 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  sun  was  stealing  into  the  bones. 
My  friend  and  I  kept  our  advance,  and  we  lay  upon 
the  ottomans  of  our  friend  Murad  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  others  arrived.  We  had  coffee,  sipped  cool  sher- 
bet, and  chibouques  were  in  delightful  operation  while 
we  lay  resting.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion 
of  the  good  Armenian.  His  kindness  will  live  in  our 
hearts. 

Two  hours  after,  I  was  in  the  land  of  dreams,  while 
the  frigate  spread  her  wings  to  the  breeze,  and  the  moon 
lighted  us  from  the  anchorage  of  Jaffa. 
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Off  Alexandria,  Aagost  26th,  1844. 

Wb  had  our  first  view  yesterday  of  Pompejr's  Pil- 
lar, and  the  long  sweep  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert, 
after  passing  the  forts  of  Aboukir,  and  sailing  along 
the  low  sandy  coast  of  the  Nile  Delta.  The  sea  was 
dun-colored  with  the  tribute  of  the  Nile,  and  whoever 
has  entered  the  muddy  bayoux  of  the  Mississippi,  may 
have  exact  notions  of  the  approach  of  the  patriarch 
of  rivers.  Our  first  view  of  Egypt  was  the  ancient 
City  of  Rosetta,  apparently  resting  on  the  sea ;  for  we 
saw  minarets  and  towers,  when  we  saw  no  land ;  ismd 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  palms  looked  Uke  floating  shrub- 
bery, with  their  long  trunks  buried  in  the  waters.  We 
were  next  in  view  of  the  camp  of  CsBsar,  and  here  the 
great  Roman  leapt  into  angrier  floods  than  the  **  chafing 
Tiber,"  and  there  needed  no  Cassius'  aid  to,  save  treas- 
ures yet  greater  than  the  life  of  Caesar. 

And  here,  at  length,  is  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs;  the 
proud  bequest  of  the  young  Iskander,  "  Philip's  war- 
like son,"  to  the  race  of  Ptolemies ;  the  revel  scene  of 
the  royal  Cleopatra,  and  of  the  early  greatness  and 
tremendous   ambition  of  the  .later  hero  of  history. 

YoL.  II.— A 
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3  SUMMIT  OP  THE  PYRAMID. 

There  was  a  little  knot  of  us  standing  on  the  poop, 
jogging  each  other's  memory ;  none  forgot  the  great 
deeds  of  the  present  viceroy  and  his  heroic  son.  and 
we  are  prepared  to  find  in  young  Egypt  monuments 
worthy  of  her  regenerator. 

We  have  taken  a  pilot  on  board  ;  an  Arab,  in  beard 
and  turban,  giving  his  aid  chiefly  in  signs,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  nicety  to  feel  our  way  through  the 
shoals  of  the  channel.  We  see  English  steamers  moor- 
ed off  the  arsenal  walls,  and  fleets  of  ships  anchored 
in  the  road.  I  shall  prepare  a  letter  at  once  for  you 
to  go  by  the  British  steamer ;  my  journal  has  grown 
beyond  all  mail  possibilities ;  I  must  reserve  it  for  some 
ship ;  and  when  shall  /  have  letters  ?  Three  long 
months  since  the  date  of  your  last !  and  what  may  not 
happen  in  one  ninetieth  part  of  that  time  ? 


Grand  Cairo,  Angust  3Ui,  1844. 
I  HAVE  been  on  the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  and  five  hours  ago  I  was  looking,  in  company 
with  **  thirty  centuries,"  down  upon  the  vast  Valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  immensity  of  deserts.  The  Citadel 
of  the  CaUphs  was  beneath  us.  and  long  lines  of  pyra- 
mid-tombs of  foi^otten  kings.  The  winding  river, 
seeking  pleasant  places  in  its  course,  and  embracing 
lovely  isles  in  its  wide  arms,  rolled  along  the  ^  plains  <Mi 
which  the  prophet  smiled.^  Crowds  of  towns  were  in 
the  sweep  of  the  eye,  and  groves  and  gardens  avenued 
the  Nile  even  to  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  who  can 
describe  the  greatness  of  the  p\Tamids !  The  solid 
mountain  sides  of  rock  upon  rock,  sloping  in  giant  st^ 
Oil  ever\"  side,  evenlv  awav  to  the  earth. 
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I  thought  of  the  courtier  sculptor  of  Alexander,  who 
would  have  carved  Athos  into  his  master's  bust ;  the 
work  would  be  almost  insignificant  in  contrast.  When 
we  were  groping  in  the  caverns  of  Gibraltar,  I  did  not 
feel  them  more  subterranean  than  when  our  wild  Be- 
douin guides,  with  their  flaring  torches,  lighted  us  into 
the  heart  of  the  pyramid ;  and  in  the  grand  chamber 
of  the  tomb,  with  four  hundred  feet  of  solid  wall  shut- 
ting out  the  day  forever,  and  the  rock  dripped  with  the 
salt  damp  of  caverns,  it  was  strange  to  think  that  man 
had  heaped  up  a  mountain !  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  had  been  spent  in  achieving  a  monument  for 
one,  now  as  unknown  as  his  humblest  workman. 

We  pic-nic-ed  and  made  merry ;  poured  forth  liba- 
tions, and  with  song  and  shouting  chanted  requiems  to 
the  musty  old  soul  of  Cheops.  His  carved  and  chisel- 
ed sarcophagus  holds  a  few  handfbls  of  dust  and  Ut- 
ter. I  stirred  up  the  rubbish  with  the  end  of  my  cane, 
and  wrapped  a  pinch  of  the  dust  in  paper,  to  place  with 
other  relics  upon  mantel-pieces,  like  **  broken  tea-cups 
wisely  kept  for  show." 

Should  you  meet  Major  G this  summer,  say  I 

will  write  him  again  soon.  These  are  different  scenes 
from  many  I  have  enjoyed  with  him  and  other  friends 
in  our  wildernesses  and  amid  forest  life ;  but  nothing 
leaves  with  me  more  agreeable  impressions  than  our 
canoe  travels  on  the  St.  John,  and  especially  the  mem- 
orable tour  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  There  I 
learned  to  be  in  love,  as  it  were,  with  the  splendors 
of  Nature,  and  in  these  latter  visits  to  classic  scenes,  I 
ofl^i  compare  my  pleasures  with  those  we  knew  tot 
gether  on  the  lovely  and  then  almost  unexplored  lakes 
of  the  St.  Francis.     The  presence  of  the  pyramids  im-r 
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posed  upon  my  fancy  like  the  sublime  solitude  of  our 

own  forests ;  and  the  unadorned  beauty  of  many  a  sweet 

summer  glade — of  many  a  lonely  cataract,  and  placid 

lake  among  the  hills,  has  sprung  to  my  minds'  eye,  even 

while  I  gazed  from  the  heights  of  St.  Elmo,  or  looked 

upon  the  fairest  scenes  of  fairest  Tuscany.     I  have 

felt  myself  graduated  for  what  I  have  lately  seen,  by 

what  I  saw  in  our  own  wide  forests. 

***** 

I  can  merely  have  the  pleasure  of  thus  dating  for 
you  here  at  Grand  Cairo.  I  have  no  time  to  continue 
my  journal  now.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  drunk  a  draught 
distilled  from  all  the  tea  leaves  in  Canton,  and  I  envy 
*  *  *  *,  who  writes  long  and  double  crossed  letters 
during  all  this  excitement.  I  make  pencil  memoran- 
da in  a  pocket-book  of  every  thing  we  do  and  see, 
and,  on  my  return  to  the  frigate,  I  will  take  them  as 
heads  of  chapters  for  you.  We  are  now  bound  for  a 
ramble  through  the  bazars  and  slave  markets,  and  only 
while  luncheon  is  preparing,  after  our  gallop  from  the 
desert,  have  I  found  time  to  write. 


On  board.  Harbour  of  Alexandria,  > 
Sept  8tb— Sunday.         > 

I  HAVE  a  long  letter  to  write  you  of  a  long  journey 

on  the  Nile ;  and  strange  adventures,  surpassing  the 

wildest  expectations  of  a  few  months'  wonder-seeking. 

I  made  my  last  sober  entry  in  my  journal  as  we  were 

entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  unmediately 

every  thing  was  preparation  for  Cairo.     We  were  to 

set  off  next  morning,  after  presentation  to  Mehem^ 

All. 


MEHEMET    AU. 


At  ten  o'clock  I  accompanied  the  commodore,  the 
consul,  and  several  of  the  officers  in  the  barge,  to 
the  handsome  landing-place  in  front  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, from  which  Mehemet  Ali  loves  to  contemplate 
his  regenerated  city,  his  fleets,  his  docks,  and  the  won- 
derful improvements  he  has  made  in  his  adopted  cap- 
ital.    On  landing,  we  were  conducted  along  a  fine 
grove,  which  shaded  the  court  and  terraces,  divi- 
ding the  new  palace  from  the  ancient  villas  of  the 
Egyptian  pashas,  now  the  residence  of  the  harem. 
Noble  Arab  horses  stood  in  the  courts ;  officers  on 
guard  were  lounging  about,  sentinels  on  post,  and  all 
the  circumstance  and  state  of  royalty  maintained  by 
this  Egyptian  Buonaparte.     Every  thing  was  Turkish, 
except  the  activity  and  discipline  the  reformer  has 
created  around  him.     Mehemet  Ali  is  monarch  in  all 
but  title,  and  a  paltry  tribute  of  $250,000,  which  the 
European  powers  compelled  him  to  pay  his  former 
master ;  the  vice-royalty  descends  to  his  posterity,  and 
Alexandria  is  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
when  the  fate  of  Constantinople  is  completed.     It  is  cu- 
rious that  both  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and  the  pres- 
ent regenerator  were  Macedonians.     Mehemet  Ali 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  Cavala,  Macedo- 
nia, and  came  to  Egypt  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids.     He  rose  to  command,  was  intrusted  with 
provincial   government,  and  finally  made  Pasha  of 
Egypt.     He  led  his  troops  across  the  desert  to  be 
avenged  against  his  ancient  enemy,  the  Pasha  of  Acre. 
He  stormed  that  favourite  seat  of  war,  and  his  great 
general  Ibrahim  overran  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  car- 
ried the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.     The  Turkish  admiral  surrendered  his  fleet 
to  the  rebel,  and  nothing  could  check  his  career  but 
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the  interference  of  European  arms  and  allies.  They 
battered  down  Beirout  and  Acre,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled the  adventurer  to  content  himself  with  the  he- 
reditary viceroyship  of  Egypt,  and  simply  to  confess 
the  sultan  his  master.  The  revenue  of  Egypt,  nearly 
16,000,000  of  dollars,  is  wholly  at  his  power,  and  he  is 
absolute  in  every  other  respect.  His  career,  though 
glorious,  has  been  cruel  and  treacherous  ;  but  not  more 
so  than  most  Christian  usurpers,  and  his  benefits  tO' 
Egypt  have  been  incalculable.  I  remember  when  I 
was  upon  the  superb  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  saw  the  no- 
ble batteries,  and  the  grand  mosque  of  Mehemet,  and 
looked  over  the  vast  city,  and  compared  the  schools, 
the  factories,  and  the  foundries  with  the  misery  of  thir- 
ty years  befcpre,  the  greatness  of  the  viceroy  appeared 
to  be  in  every  thing  around  him.  The  court  of  the 
slaughtered  Mamelukes  was  a  blot,  to  be  sure ;  but  an 
open,  daylight  murder  is  not  so  bad  as  the  secret  ones 
in  dungeons,  which  emblazon  the  careers  of  more  civ- 
ilized heroes. 

Into  the  divan  of  this  terrible  personage  we  were 
about  to  be  conducted.  We  ascended  a  handsome, 
wide  stairway  of  marble,  crossed  several  huge  halls 
and  corridors,  and  at  length  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
oval-shaped  saloon,  decorated,  carved,  painted,  and 
emblazoned ;  set  roimd  with  rich  satin  ottomans,  and 
altogether,  from  plentiful  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  ara- 
besque adornments,  a  very  fit  scene  for  a  grand  Turk. 
The  windows  overlooked  trim  gardens  artificially 
planted  in  the  sands  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  were 
noble  sea  views,  with  ships  and  sail  of  every  shape  and 
nation.  Attendants  stood  at  the  end  of  the  apartm^KDt, 
and  in  a  comer,  sitting  among  oushions,  and  arrayed 
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in  simple  garb,  surrounded  foy  several  sUpperless  offi* 
cerSy  an  old,  old  man  was  courteously  conversing  with 
some  Austrians  who  were  seated  alongside  of  him ; 
and  here  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the  hero  of  the 
£ast  Mehemet  Ali  has  lived  nearly  seventy-six  years, 
and  his  appearance  certainly  cheats  the  eye  of  ten. 
His  face  is  regular  and  handsome,  showing  none  of  the 
effects  of  years ;  his  lip  firm ;  head  erect  and  well  set; 
complexion  hale  and  hearty,  and  the  eye,  that  quick- 
est tell-tale,  yet  undimmed.  Quick  and  sudden  glances 
showed  his  vision  all  alive,  and  he  read  a  report  which 
an  officer  afterward  handed  him,  and  pencilled  some- 
thing on  the  margin,  as  naturally  as  a  man  of  forty. 
Prince  Piickler  Muskau  has  much  to  say  about  this 
fine  eye  of  the  viceroy.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
such  expressive  meaning  in  a  feature.  When  we  en- 
tered, and  the  old  man  smiled,  I  could  not  have  wished 
a  more  benevolent-looking  eye  for  a  grandfather;  a 
moment  after,  it  was  all  difierent,  and  looked  just  the 
eye  to  glare  upon  the  Mamelukes  dying  under  his  ha- 
rem windows ;  presently,  when  he  was  complimented 
upon  his  dock-yard,  and  the  splendid  flag-ship  of  his 
son  Seyd,  a  young  admiral  of  twenty,  his  eye  was  all 
pride  and  pleasure,  as  though  Sir  Walter  were  hsten- 
ing  to  some  story  of  gallant  horsemanship  of  his  young 
dragoon. 

Without  rising,  his  highness  waved  us  to  be  seated, 
and  owing  to  some  Austrian  officers  being  pi^^sented 
at  the  same  time,  I  was  too  far  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  conversation.  Coffee  was  served  immediately, 
more  plainly,  however,  than  at  the  Capudan  Pasha's  at 
Beirout ;  and  his  greatness  was  too  elevated  to  con- 
descend to  ofier  chibouques.  He  showed  some  in- 
laiiest  in  our  navy  matters  and  history ;  and  his  pres- 
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ent  hobby  being  dry-docks,  it  is  wonderful  what  ac- 
quaintance he  exhibited  with  the  subject  The  Mar- 
chioness Lavalette  (formerly  Mrs.  W ^  of  Boston 

and  Paris)  had  recently  had  the  honour  of  dining  with 
him,  and  prepossessed  him  greatly.  I  beUeve  she  is 
the  only  lady  who  has  ever  been  his  guest 

He  rose  as  we  took  leave,  and  bowed  very  gra- 
ciously. I  consider  it  a  great  circumstance  to  have 
seen  Mehemet  Ali,  and  especially,  as  a  friend  observes, 
that  we  have  taken  tea  with  him  sociably  (Turkicij  cof' 
fee).  I  have  since  seen  him  twice,  driving  in  a  hand- 
some EngUsh  chariot,  and  very  modestly  attended. 
His  palace  at  Alexandria,  fit>nting  on  the  harbour,  has 
a  fine  appearance,  and  is  really  a  palace  to  go  and  see. 
Much  of  it  is  new  and  modem,  and  set  among  artifi 
cial  gardens,  in  contrast  with  the  waste  of  sands  around. 
Palms,  dates,  bananas,  figs,  and  sycamores  make  a 
beautifiil  foUage,  clustered  about  the  offices  and  kiosks 
on  the  extreme  cape  of  the  bay,  and  the  city  stretches 
on  the  curving  beach  opposite,  half  hidden  in  the  for- 
ests of  masts. 

Alexandria  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  is 
only  connected  with  the  richness  of  the  Nile  by  the  Ca- 
nal Mahmoudieh,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  vice- 
roy. There  is  nothing  picturesque ;  and  it  needs  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  and  the  Needles  of  Cleopatra,  and  all  the 
interest  of  fiBime,  to  give  one  patience  for  the  eternal 
dreary  waste  of  the  suburbs.  The  busy  appearance, 
and  the  great  piles  of  cotton  bales  and  goods  lining  the 
beach,  the  caravans  of  camels  stalking  under  their  bur- 
dens, and  the  lively  harbour,  are  all  that  strike  the  eye 
from  the  bay ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  Alexandria  until 
after  my  return  firom  Cairo,  so  this  is  out  of  place. 
Since  then,  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  consul 
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and  his  family  have  given  some  opportunities  of  seeing 
many  interesting  localities,  and  I  have  driven  with  them 
to  the  camp  of  Caesar,  and  battle-jfield  of  Abercrom- 
bie,  &c. 

From  the  palace,  we  rowed  to  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Egyptian  admiral.  We  were  disappointed  in  our  hope 
of  seeing  the  young  prince,  but  much  gratified  by  the 
reception  of  his  captain.  The  ship  was  in  all  respects 
equal  to  those  we  had  seen  in  Beirout. 
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Wz  ivtorDed  on  board,  and  I  ^vtbs  ocrnpieNi  wnal 
faom  ill  TTeparaticmf:  for  onr  voyaw  np  ibe  XiJe.  Our 
parrr  cif  fc»ur  wa$  aiready  axraDred.  I  was  appoaniBd 
(quasi)  manager,  and  proceeded  ai  once  lo  my  offioe. 
by  enraxrinir  as  our  serrani  and  draxroman  AH  Hinmrt, 
a  handsome  Arab,  with  firry  recommendatians  from 
TLngliflh  and  other  travelJers.  He  spcie  T^nglifAi  per- 
fectly, had  been  with  the  German  prince,  and  had  plcnity 
of  stories  of  all  sorts  of  tra-rellers.  Ali  was  at  onoe 
empowered  to  proems  a  irood  Nile  boat  (a  canciah), 
and  tc»  equip  her  amply  for  the  Toya« :  for  all  traTel- 
liT^yr  ill  Krypt  is  done  in  ane*s  own  establwhrneriL  so  to 
speaL  and  nothing  could  be  rendered  more  airneeaUe, 
wTth  proper  means  and  experience.  The  ward-rocn 
Bieward  was  w  inmish  onr  larder  for  the  first  day; 
and  while  these  two  charges  were  ai  work,  we  prep^ 
red  our  travellinir-ba^  and  purser 

In  a  couple  of  hours  Ali  retumeji,  with  news  of  iiai^ 
ing  chartered  a  irood  cimfiah.  and  at  three  o*doc^  we 
pulled  off  wid  our  dunnaxre  for  the  cjmal.  This  doB- 
nace  consisted  of  a  well-^stocked  traveUinx^-bair  ajaeoeb 
a  blanket  and  quih  dino.  knives  and  forks,  fiyin^paa 
and  kettle,  four  bowk,  four  plates,  and  cofee-pot  two 
cold  fowk,  ship^s  bread,  sorar.  sah.  potaroes,  and  imadh 
box :  alsa  TcOumes  of  Stephens.  Lindsay,  Piickler,  mul 
Ihe  KtissilbasdL  Stejdiens.  as  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  al- 
ways even  xdotp  deiichtfiil  and  satisiactory  to  the  timv- 
etOer  tinm  to  fte  reader  ax  home :  his  pictnraB  aae  wo 
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true  and  manly,  compared  with  the  mawkishneM  of 
Lord  Lindsay,  and  his  spirit  is  always  so  animated. 
He  has  left  quite  a  fame  among  the  guides.  Ali  vows 
he  was  with  him ;  and  the  cicerone  of  another  party 
makes  a  mortal  feud  with  Ali  about  this  rival  claim. 
I  suspect  both  are  fibs,  as  the  traveller  has  left  little 
doubt  in  his  graphic  descriptions. 

Thus  supplied,  and  ourselves  indued  in  the  comforts 
of  blouses  and  very  old  trowsers,  straw  hats  and  slip- 
pers, we  arrived  at  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  and  disem- 
barked our  effects  in  the  dust  and  noise,  the  jargon, 
clamor.  Babel,  horror  of  an  Arab  quay  —  the  worst 
confounded  confusion;  the  most  harsh  screams  and 
scoldings ;  sore-eyed  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the 
most  unwashed  and  unperfumed  description ;  trains  of 
loaded  camels,  kneeling  to  have  their  great  packs  dis- 
gorged, or  threading  the  crowd  in  long  line's,  with  their 
spreading  burdens  usurping  more  room  than  our  largest 
wagons,  and  their  drivers  urging  them  along  to  the  dis- 
respect and  discomfiture  of  every  obstacle ;  swarms  of 
donkeys  and  donkey-boys  pursuing  you  for  employ- 
ment; beggars  squalid,,  cripples,  maimed;  blind,  and  mis- 
erable sinners  of  every  size,  shape,  and  sex.  Through 
this  bedlam,  the  worst  quarter  of  Alexandria,  Ali  led 
us  for  half  a  mile,  his  tall  figure  and  handsome  dress 
like  a  rallying  token  in  the  crowd.  At  the  canal  lock 
we  found  the  rais,  or  captain  of  our  vessel,  waiting  for 
us.  The  crowd  thickened  about  us;  and  bundling 
ourselves  on  board  with  all  despatch,  we  got  under 
weigh  from  among  the  fleet  of  canal  boats  which  oc- 
cupied the  basin.  It  is  customary,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  travellers,  to  wear  their  naticmal 
flag  at  the  mast,  and  accordingly,  as  the  huge  triangu^ 
lar  sails  were  uiifurled,  an  ensign  we  had  brought  with 
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US  was  hoisted ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  it, 
our  protection  and  safeguard  in  a  barbarian  country. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sailing  rapidly  along  the 
great  canal,  free  from  all  uncomfortable  things,  in  a  pure, 
fresh  breeze,  and  busily  occupied  in  getting  our  craft 
and  cabin  in  good  order.  She  was  to  be  our  home 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  we  were  to  adapt  our  Chris- 
tian habits  and  resources  as  well  as  might  be  to  Turk- 
ish contrivances.  She  was  of  the  class  called  cangiah, 
which  all  Egyptian  travelling  books  have  described. 
Her  length  about  thirty-five  feet;  two  masts,  an  im- 
mense •*  ving-y-ving**  sail  for  each ;  and  a  little  cottage 
cabin,  built  on  the  after-deck,  contained  our  quartette 
precisely  and  bundlingly.  The  crew  consisted  of  the 
rais,  or  captain,  an  indolent  Arab  in  a  white  and  red 
turban,  and  a  long  blue  robe,  which  covered  his  whole 
person  a  la  toga.  His  chief  occupation  was  his  prayer, 
made  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  where  he  had  fine  fiell 
for  his  prostrations,  and  could  butt  his  head  with  im- 
punity against  the  tarpaulin  covering.  Here,  also,  he 
slept  and  took  his  chibouque,  and  gave  his  lazy  directions 
to  the  crew.  These  latter  were  four  stout  Arabs  and 
a  boy,  with  no  other  dress  than  coarse  cotton  shirts, 
girt  at  the  waist  with  fag  ends  of  old  shawl ;  on  their 
heads  they  wore  the  ordinary  tarbouche.  We  would 
frequently  get  aground  in  hugging  the  shore  too  close- 
ly, and  in  an  instant  the  dark  bodies  of  the  Arabs  were 
glancing  in  the  water  and  lifting  her  off,  Uke  so  many 
Samsons.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  tagrag  fellows 
was  our. valet  de  place,  dragoman,  and  factotum,  Jii 
jHome^,  who.had  spent  his  life  in  chaperoning  travel- 
lers among  the.  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  East.  He 
was  a  man  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  tall  and  handsome, 
of  the  dark  nutty  complexion  of  the  Arabs ;  his  raven 
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moustache  and  eyes  splendidly  contrasted  with  the 
rich  crimson  of  his  tarbouche,  the  long  tassel  of  which 
hung  over  his  shoulders.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a 
white  vest,  close-fitting,  and  adorned  with  a  multiplicity 
of  ball  buttons :  his  sur coat  was  a  scarlet  silken  jacket 
with  slashed  sleeves  and  embroidery ;  his  legs  to  the 
knee  were  enveloped  in  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
of  white  cotton,  like  the  kirtle  of  an  Albanian ;  long 
white  hose  and  red  pointed  shoes  were  on  his  feet ;  a 
handsome  striped  silken  sash  girded  his  waist,  and 
there  hung  from  a  leathern  belt  also,  a  curving  cime- 
ter.  Such  was  Ali's  costume  when  he  first  presented 
himself  to  us,  and  such  he  appeared  in  attendance  at 
Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  silken 
jacket  was  economically  relieved  by  one  of  spotted  cot- 
ton ;  the  striped  sash  gave  place  to  one  of  less  preten- 
sion, and  the  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  white  cotton 
were  exchanged  for  the  same  measurement  of  a  blue 
material.  The  feet  asserted  their  independence,  and 
the  stockings,  like  Jeanie's,  were  judiciously  reserved 
for  the  shore.  Even  in  this  second-best  costume  he 
was  the  envy  of  the  crew  and  the  admiration  of  every 
hamlet  at  which  we  stopped  to  buy  our  eggs  and  milk. 
Our  motley  crew  were  fair  specimens  of  the  difierent 
ranks  and  stations  they  held  in  the  population  of  the 
Nile.  They  made  a  curious  picture  lying  about  the 
deck,  and  the  grouping  was  picturesque  and  wild  in  the 
nights, when  the  huge  round  moon  lighted  up  the  world 
with  a  clearness  I  have  never  seen  in  moonlight  be- 
fore. 

In  the  cabin  the  scene  was  scarcely  less  amusing : 
the  domicil  was  a  frame  structure  in  the  stem  sheets, 
with  lattice  windows,  contrived  very  comfortably  for 
two  people,  but  rather  deficient  in  space   for  four. 

Vol.  II.— B 
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The  interior  dimensions  were  about  six  feet  square; 
perhaps,  from  the  length  of  one  of  the  inmates,  it  was  a 
little  longer  than  broad.  It  had  a  raised  sort  of  divan, 
upon  which  our  blankets,  &c.,  were  very  comfortably 
and  knowingly  arranged  by  Ah,  and  which  would  just 
allow  four  lang-legged  chiels  to  lie  at  length  together. 
We  were  so  closely  packed  that  turning  over  could 
scarcely  be  done  without  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
motion  of  any  one  was  generally  extended  throughout 
the  company.  In  front  was  a  little  portico,  to  which 
two  of  us  could  resort  in  turn,  while  other  two  had 
comfortable  possession  within.  The  mid-days,  warm 
and  sultry,  were  passed  somewhat  in  this  division,  one 
reading  aloud  while  the  rest  slept,  perhaps  listened, 
and  smoked  chibouque ;  and  the  sunsets  and  evenings 
always  on  the  roof,  from  which  the  rais  was  expelled 
for  the  time,  and  the  rich  moon  lit  up  the  novel  and 
pleasant  scenery  around  us,  and  song  and  anecdote 
passed  the  hours  away.  Never  w^re  pleasanter  rec- 
ollections than  these  evenings  on  the  Nile. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  dined,  and  no  doubt  you 
are  wondering  how  such  operation  could  be  contrived ; 
but  Ali  was  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  merits  the 
patronage  of  all  travellers.  As  a  cook  I  think  he  can 
have  few  equals,  and  his  Irish  stews,  in  which  he  was 
educated  doubtleds  by  some  emigrant  from  the  blessed 
isle  itself,  have  left  impressions  <m  the  memory,  gentle 
and  savoury  as  the  woodcockiana  of  Count  Tyrskeit- 
witcz.  We  had  brought  from  the  frigate,  by  Ali's  di- 
rections, a  frying-pan,  kettle,  and  coffee-pot ;  I  always 
entertained  misgivings  of  the  possibility  of  using  them, 
but  I  thought  the  mere  possession  would  be  comfort- 
able. My  surprise  was  very  pleasant  when  Ali  was 
accounting  to  me  for  money  expended,  to  observe 
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charged,  two  bushels  of  charcoal,  one  box  of  matches, 
item,  one  crockery  furnace,  and  one  filtering  jar.  A 
light  dawned  upon  me,  and  stepping  to  the  foremast, 
I  found  our  little  Arab  boy  industriously  picking  a  pair 
of  fowls,  while  in  a  bed  of  ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  some  coals  were  in  a  bright  glow;  the  kettle 
bubbled  and  sang  tunefully,  and  the  filtered  water  of 
the  muddy  canal  was  clear  as  the  springs  of  CUtum- 
nus.  Every  thing  promised  savourily,  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  our  trip  was  going  to  be  all  our  fancies  ima- 
gined. 

We  passed  many  scores  of  the  ten  thousand  cangiahs 
of  the  Nile,  frequently  meeting  EngUsh,  French,  Aus- 
trian, and  Spanish  ensigns,  and  once  during  a  mid-day 
Bap  on  the  little  portico,  my  drowsy  eyes  opened  in 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  sunny  blue  eyes  and 
tresses  of  bonny  brown  hair,  as  the  proprietress  thereof 
peeped  through  the  lattice  of  a  cangiah  passing  rapidly 
down  with  the  current.  India  nabob  and  niece,  no 
doubt,  on  their  way  home. 
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It  was  about  three  o'clock  of  a  very  sultry  Egyp- 
tian day  that  we  embarked  m  our  cangiah;  the  canal 
waters  were  sluggish  and  muddy,  but  the  enormous 
sails  were  full,  and  a  pleasant  rippling  sound,  at  the 
bows,  as  the  vessel  cut  the  waters,  told  of  some  three; 
or  four  knots  an  hour.  We  had  escaped  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  hot  quay  of  Alexandria ;  the  huge  ware- 
houses, naked  Arabs,  camels,  donkey  boys,  and  scold- 
ing Turks,  were  all  astern.  Pompey's  Pillar  was  stand- 
ing in  its  beautiful  proportions  on  the  left,  and  an  en- 
campment of  troops  occupied  the  desert  plain  without 
the  gates  of  the  city.  On  the  right,  defended  by  the 
well-built  banks  of  the  canal,  was  the  great  Lake  Ma- 
reotis,  and  from  oui*  little  poop  we  could  look  over  the 
lakes,  the  desert,  the  sea,  the  mud  hamlets  scattered 
about,  and  occasional  beautiful  groves  of  Oriental  trees. 
Camels  stalked  along  the  paths,  and  wild  Bedouins  and 
mounted  Arabs  exercised  their  long  lances  and  fleet 
horses  in  the  cooling  evening.  We  were  admiring 
such  novelties,  when  Ali  announced  dinner,  and  de- 
scending to  the  portico,  we  found  the  kettle  reeking 
with  the  Irish  stew,  eggs,  bowls  of  cofiee,  milk,  &c., 
all  laid  out  on  the  deck,  upon  which  we  were  to  sit 
a  la  Turque,  although  our  decent  knives  and  forks  de- 
stroyed, in  some  sort,  the  similarity.  The  Nile  water, 
like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  has  very  decided  qualities ; 
all  our  antidotes  did  not  avail,  and  for  some  hours  on 
the  second  day  I  was  sufficiently  miserable.     The  filter 
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clarified  it,  but  did  not  correct  it ;  claret  did  not  amend 
much,  and  the  heat  was  too  intense  for  constancy  to 
brandy.  We  dined  heartily  and  gayly,  and  took  our 
coffee  and  pipes  cleverly  on  the  poop  in. the  sunset, 
passing  the  house  and  blumen-garten  of  mein  Herr, 
the  Dutch  consul,  who  has  built  himself  a  Uttle  coun- 
try villa  on  the  canal,  planted  pretty,  gardens,  and  rais- 
ed Dutch  weather-cocks  and  wooden-hearted  cupids 
among  his  groves.  Himself  was  sitting,  as  we  passed, 
beside  a  Uttle  fountain  in  front  in  a  garden  chair,  and 
a  meerschaum^  not  chibouque,  was  telling  him  beautiful 
designs  of  chateaux  in  Spain.  A  Uttle  daughter  was 
climbing  his  fat  knee,  and  but  for  the  showy  turban  of 
our  rais,  he  might  have  fancied  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zuy^er  Zee ;  but  the  aforesaid  turban  was  smi- 
ting the  deck  too  Orientally,  and  although  no  muezzins 
were  in  ear-shot,  every  one  of  the  crew  was  doing 
vespers  as  the  sun  dipped  into  the  ocean.  One  can  but 
look  vnth  admiration  on  the  mindful  devotion  of  the 
Turk.  I  think  Christians  generally  feel  a  sort  of  shame, 
as  it  were,  in  religious  duty ;  but  with  these  people  it 
is  decidedly  more  regular  than  their  dinners ;  and  after 
washing  their  beards,  hands,  and  feet,  they  turn  to- 
ward the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  prostrating  themselves 
in  humility,  their  lips  muttering  prayer  or  praise,  and 
their  minds  wholly  abstracted  from  aU  around  them.  I 
beUeve  if  the  vessel  had  struck,  the  rais  would  not  for 
the  time  have  allowed  his  mind  a  moment's  attention 
to  such  unimportant  matter. 

I  wanted  your  eye  to  admire  the  strange  plants  col- 
lected about  the  Dutchman's  lust-haus.  We  then  sail- 
ed through  a  wild  flat  waste,  with  little  to  break  the 
monotony,  beyond  the  occasional  telegraph  stations 
^hich  the  genius  of  this  Eastern  Peter  the  Great  has 
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erected  along  the  route.  The  moon  shone  forth  a»> 
renely,  and  we  sat  late  in  the  delicious  evening ;  the 
windings  of  the  canal  showed  the  sails,  scattered,  as  it 
were,  about  the  plain,  and  the  monotonous  chant  of 
some  Arab  villagers,  as  they  loitered  alcHig  the  banks^ 
lost  its  discord  in  the  all-pervading  softness  and  har- 
mony of  the  night 

We  moved  rippling  along  over  the  silvered  water, 
and  at  length  dividing  ourselves  upon  the  blankets  and 
the  divans,  we  slept,  until  the  awful  noise  of  a  dozen 
Arabs,  scolding  and  vociferating,  roused  us  at  daybreak 
I  saw  Ali  threatening  the  rais  with  all  sorts  of  abomina- 
tions, and  something  evidently  was  trouble.  We  were 
at  the  terminus  of  the  canal ;  the  rais,  I  believe,  had 
relays  of  wives' ialong  the  route  of  his  ordinary  voyages, 
and  Atfi  being  a  principal  station  with  him,  he  wished 
to  pass  a  few  conjugal  hours  with,  perhaps,  a  best  be- 
loved. Ali  was  furious  against  such  ill-timed  indul- 
gence; he  seized  the  recusant  rais,  therefore,  and 
would  have  baptized  him  anew,  had  it  not  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  village  cadL 
Remember,  it  was  daybreak,  the  most  unseasonable  of 
all  times  to  expect  justice ;  but  just  as  my  friends  and 
I  had  been  presented  to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  for 
robbing  olive  orchards,  and  obtained  immediate  decis- 
ion, so  Ali  almost  pocketed  the  rais,  and  carried  him 
off  at  once  to  the  governor  of  the  village.  Not  half  an 
hour  was  lost,  and  the  disputants  presently  returned 
amicably  together,  the  decision  being  against  the  raia# 
Meanwhile  the  day  had  dawned,  and  we  stepped  ashore 
to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  to  have  our  first  view  oC 
the  River  of  Egypt,  in  which  we  performed  our  monk- 
ing  ablutions. 

First,  however,  before  we  leave  the  canal,  we  miMt 
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make  honourable  mention  of  the  great  Mahmouiielu 
The  extreme  length,  instead  x)f  seventy  miles,  as  two  or 
three  authors  assert,  is  only  forty-eight;  width  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  twenty  feet  deep.  A  most  extraordinary 
work  for  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  exca- 
vation was  made  in  less  than  two  months  is  almost  in- 
credible, yet  proving  the  immense  energy  of  the  vice- 
roy«  He  impressed  thousands  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
the  utter  disregard  of  life  and  limb,  and  forced  them  at 
it  in  this  singularly  short  space  of  time.  It  connects 
Alexandria  with  the  highway  of  the  Nile,  and  has 
made  the  favourite  city  the  port  of  Egypt  The  navi- 
gation of  the  canal  is  wonderful,  from  6  to  10,000  of 
these  cangiahs,  vessels  averaging  forty  or  fifty  tons, 
passing  and  repassing  with  the  rich  produce  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  import  for  its  immense  population.  The 
canal  traverses  a  perfect  flat,  and  is  of  very  simple 
construction ;  there  are  but  two  locks,  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity. It  is  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  the  ge- 
nius of  the  once  shop-boy  at  Cavala,  who,  while  he  was 
drilling  one  army,  and  directing  the  distant  operations 
of  another,  building  a  fleet,  and  a  city,  constructing 
immense  factories  of  every  sort,  was  at  the  same  time 
vanquishing  the  grand  vizier  beyond  Damascus,  build- 
ing this  canal,  and  searching  for  gold  in  the  mountains 
of  Nubia. 

Our  boat  was  now  rising  in  the  lock  at  Atfi  to  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  delay 
to  walk  through  part  of  the  village.  It  is  a  miserable 
hamlet,  built  of  mud,  like  all  the  towns  on  the  river, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  squalid  and  wretched 
oppression  imaginable.  The  hovels  are  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  the  doors  so  low  that  to  enter  is  to  creep 
i&to  them;  and  dogs,  children,  donkeys,  and  women. 
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all  p^le  mele  together  on  the  ground.  The  roof  of  this 
promising  habitation  is  generally  thatched  with  cane 
and  palm  leaves,  and  on  the  top  the  Egyptian  lord  of 
creation  asserts  his  sole  dominion.  The  walls  are  of 
the  sombre-coloured,  loamy  soil,  moistened  and  stuck 
together  in  rude  bricks :  occasional  date  and  palm  trees 
grow  beside  them,  and  give  a  picture-look  from  a  dis- 
tance, which  is  pleasant.  Scores  of  dogs  prowl  through 
the  public  places,  but  our  sticks  kept  them  oS,  and  we 
strolled  through  the  market.  Women  marketers  sat  ou 
their  heels ;  their  tattooed  foreheads  and  eyes. only  se^, 
the  rest  of  the  face  being  strictly  concealed  by  a  sort 
of  hanging  vizor,  attached  to  the  hood  by  a  string  be- 
tween the  eyes,  different  in  arrangement  from  the 
Turkish  yashmak.  They  sell  earthen  pots  and  jars, 
vegetables,  dates,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  &c.,  &c. ;  milk  and  honey.  We  bought 
chickens  at  one  piastre  (four  and  a  half  cents)  a  piece, 
and,  unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  experience  in  the  Hebrides, 
it  was  as  much  because  chickens  were  abundant  as 
that  piasters  were  scarce ;  eggs,  half  a  piastre  a  dozen ; 
milk,  half  a  piastre  a  pint ;  pigeons  in  swarms,  and 
mutton  at  six  cents  a  pound.  All  these  things  are  sent 
by  the  farmers,  or  fellahs,  to  Alexandria,  the  people 
themselves  living  on  coarse  bread  and  onions,  lentil 
soup,  and  corn.  Our  crew,  but  for  our  donations, 
would  not  have  supplied  themselves  with  a  mouthful 
of  meat  during  the  journey ;  and  occasionally,  as  the 
wind  failed,  their  work  was  very  laborious  in  towing 
the  cangiah,  and  working  around  various  obstacles. 

Ali  performed  the  day's  shopping  very  satisfec- 
torily  at  Atfi,  and  returning  from  the  market,  we 
found  our  vessel  floating  on  the  Nile.  The  rais  had 
sent  for  his  wife,  and  a  young  hope  was  dandling  ia 
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his  lather's  arms ;  the  woman  sat  meekly  shrouded  m 
her  robes,  but  disappeared  almost  instantly  at  sight  of 
Ali.     We  set  sail,  and  began  to  study  the  Nile. 

The  arrowy  river  rushed  with  tremendous  current, 
and  swept  the  downward-bound  vessels  rapidly  along; 
the  steady  (Etesian)  breeze  from  the  north,  which  al- 
ways thus  providentially  aids  the  upward  bound  can- 
giahs,  sent  us  along  four  or  five  knots  against  the  cur- 
rent, and  before  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  opposite 
shore  my  eye  had  tolerably  well  comprehended  the 
characteristics  of  the  scenery.  The  river,  as  wide 
here  as  at  any  point  below  the  Pyramids,  except  one 
place,  is  less  than  a  mile  across,  and  in  many  places  is 
less  than  half  a  mile.  In  August  and  early  September 
it  just  begins  to  peer  over  the  banks,  and  in  a  fortnight 
most  of  the  low  places  will  be  inundated ;  but  the  river 
is  always  distinguishable.  At  the  base  of  the  Pyra- 
mids the  inundations  had  commenced,  and  immense 
lakes  were  formed  around  them,  but  the  rush  and  current 
of  the  river  are  always  as  distinct  as  though  the  banks 
were  bounded  with  Wynd-cUffs,  or  Ehrenbreitsteins. 
I  should  think  the  average  width,  at  the  time  of  our  ^y- 
age,  rarely  exceeded  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  the  low 
ridge  of  banks  are  frequently  gardens  of  foliage  and 
shrubbery ;  graceful  palms  and  dates  scattered  among 
gigantic  figs  and  carobs ;  bananas  and  pomegranates 
diversified  among  already-harvested  plantations  of  cot- 
ton and  indigo ;  vast  prairies  of  wheat  and  vineyards. 
At  intervals  of  three  or  four  miles,  villages  of  brown 
sombre  hue,  with  light  minarets  and  domes  pointing  at 
the  stars ;  clusters  of  palms  overshadowing  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  tents  of  roving  tribes,  scorning  a  home, 
pitched  gypsy-like  under  the  hedges.  Arab  coursers 
browsing  about,  and  resting  camels  stretching  their 
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crane-like  necks  and  legs  upon  the  turf.  Or  else  the 
caravan  is  moving,  and  mounted  Arabs  are  prancing 
in  the  train,  bounding  away  in  mimic  fight,  tossing  their 
long  lances,  and  their  gay  shawls  flutter  in  the  wind. 
We  necessarily  kept  in  the  eddy  at  either  side,  and  al- 
ways had  near  views  of  what  w^  passing  on  shore. 
We  had  outstripped  a  dozen  deep-laden  crafty  and  met 
an  equal  number  drifting  down  with  the  current,  and 
when  Ali  called  us  to  breakfast,  I  had  pictures  of  the 
Nile  already  sketched  in  my  eye.  Our  breakfast  was 
famous,  our  appetites  infamous,  and  our  boatmen  wit- 
nessed a  greater  consumption  of  chickens  and  eggs 
than  one  of  their  villages  consumed  in  a  day.  The 
morning  passed  on,  and  but  for  the  steady  breeze,  the 
heat  would  have  been  intense ;  as  it  was,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  closely  to  the  little  cabin,  with  the  back 
door  open  to  the  freshening  air.  We  read  the  Nile 
tours  of  the  German  prince  and  Lord  Lindsay,  and 
compared  our  own  "accidents."  And  thus  we  sped 
along,  occasionally  dozing,  and  kicking  up  our  heels 
and  slippers  at  all  sublunary  things:  Dolce  far  nienie 
in  a  Nile  boat  I  Doing  nothing,  with  variations  1  half 
the  time  "k  rien  faire,  et  I'autre  moitie  k  faire  des 
riens  I" 

Four  o'clock  arrived  after  these  multiplied  vacations, 
and  Ali  summoned  us  to  dinner.  At  five,  the  slanting 
sun  rays  permitted  our  chibouques  and  cofifee  on  the 
poop.  I  say  chibouques,  for  the  honour  of  the  East, 
although  only  two  of  our  party  abandoned  the  more 
convenient  cigars,  which  we  had  brought  jfrom  liome. 
.t  this  hour  we  encountered  fresh  novelties  to  add  to 
our  reminiscences  :  the  river  was  assuming  a  new  as* 
pect ;  it  had  divided  itself  into  many  narrow  channels 
among  little  fertile  islands  grouped  in  its  course^  and 
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we  were  threading  bayoux  of  only  forty  or  fifty  feet 
breadth.  Here  we  could  study  even  better  the  hus- 
bandry and  curiosities  of  the  Nile — camels  turning  the 
fiuned  Persian  wheels,  which  Ufted  the  fertiUzing  wa- 
ters in  streams  over  the  meadows.  I  thought  of  Bel- 
soni  and  boyhood,  and  how,  in  years  gone  by,  I  had 
followed  ^^Belzoni  in  Egypt"  in  all  his  indefatigable 
exertions.  Here  was  his  inestimable  gift  to  the  igno- 
rant Arab,  who  even  yet,  in  many  places,  was  labori- 
enudy  lifting  his  buckets  of  hide  by  hand,  and  pouring 
the  nutritious  streams  in  jugfuls  over  his  fields.  The 
wheels  were  firequent,  however,  and  camels  and  buf- 
Uio  worked  together  at  the  rude  harness. 
V  The  river  was  rising  rapidly,  and  in  many  places  in 
Ike  narrow  channels  I  saw  melons  floating  like  buoys 
•nr er  their  beds,  and  the  wading  Arab  boys  gathering 
IHrops  to  send  to  the  city.  Occasional  handsome  houses, 
$m  of  large  proprietors,  occupied  little  knolls  on  the 
iKairies ;  the  trees  appeared  to  be  set  with  some  regu- 
fatity,  and  the  foliage  grouped  with  some  show  of  gar- 
leu  tafite.  Near  one,  in  particular,  I  noticed  an  ave- 
10%  and  a  Turk  gallantly  mounted  and  attended,  was 
tomenading  his  Arab  in  his  groves.  At  another  time 
le  passed  the  rich  farms  and  estates  of  Seyd  Pasha, 
le  favourite  son  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  lord  high  ad- 
Aiiral  of  Egypt,  upon  whom  his  father  had  bestowed 
l^endid  bounties.  My  eye  wandered  enviously  over 
his  fruitful  acres,  and  droves  of  bufialo,  belonging  to 
the  young  prince,^ — the  boy  admiral  of  twenty,  com- 
mimding  a  fleet,  or  what  will  be  a  fleet,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  provinces.  We  arrived,  also,  opposite  the  an- 
cient Sais,  firom  which  Cecrops  carried  Minerva  to 
Athens.  I  saw  what  might  be  ruins,  but  scarcely  of 
ilicieait  Sais ;  between  them  and  the  river  was  an  or- 
4inary  Nile  village. 
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At  nightfall  we  neared  a  little  village  of  more  prom- 
ising aspect  than  any  for  some  miles  past,  and  we  were 
to  stop  half  an  hour  for  our  evening  supplies.  The 
sun  had  just  set,  and  we  leapt  ashore  to  give  our  limbs 
a  little  exercise,  and  to  look  at  the  Arabs  in  their  towns. 
The  low  houses  of  mud  were  enclosed  in  walls  of  the 
same,  occupying  an  area  of  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence. Without  the  gates,  or  low  entrances,  the  peo- 
ple were  collected  on  a  plain  which  extended  between 
the  town  and  the  river,  and  there  were  several  large 
tents  pitched,  around  which  were  venders  of  pottery 
and  the  stock  of  village  marketing,  to  tempt  the  pass- 
ing boats.  The  tents  were  caf(§s,  garnished  with  rows 
of  water-pipes  and  coffee  cups,  and  the  Arabs  were  in- 
dulging in  groups  of  village  gossips  and  politicians. 
The  women  sitting  on  their  heels,  as  I  have  seen  our 
Indian  girls,  doubled  up  and  covered  with  their  long 
wrappers  ;  others  drawing  water,  and  clustered  apart, 
chatting  violently  together,  and  contending  for  the  cus- 
tom of  the  cangiahs.  I  eyed  them  with  curiosity,  and 
saw  traces  of  beauty  in  the  straight  forms,  beautifully- 
shaped  feet  and  hands,  the  graceful  step,  and  promise 
of  the  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  whose  unmuf- 
fled  faces  made  some  amends  for  the  masquerading 
matrons.  Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  diabol- 
ical figures  and  look  of  the  crones. 

The  younger  ones  were  merry  and  light-hearted, 
and  we  saw  some  dancing  girls,  not,  however,  corre- 
sponding to  one's  ideas  of  the  gypsy's  dance.  The 
boatmen  made  merry  with  the  children,  and  while  Ali 
was  procuring  our  evening  supplies,  we  sauntered 
away  to  the  town :  this  was  deserted,  however,  the 
whole  population  being  on  the  beach ;  and,  except  a 
few  dogs,  and  less  happy  human  cripples,  we  found 
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nothing  in  the  huts  beyond  the  wretched  sleeping  mats 
and  careless  filth  of  the  people.  I  wondered  not  at  the 
plague  of  Egypt. 

The  moon  shone  out,  and  we  passed  a  second  most 
agreeable  evening  in  its  purest  rays,  enjoying  pleasant 
recollections,  pleasant  present,  and  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions. The  Nile  "lights  up"  particularly  well  in  the 
effect  of  the  moonbeams,  like  a  party  beauty  whose 
complejdon  is  improved  by  the  lights  of  wax  candles  ; 
the  sallow  tint  of  the  waters  becomes  clear  and  silvery, 
and  the  tall,  gaunt  trunks  of  the  palms  overhang  the 
current  with  less  of  a  spectral  expression.  Fires  of  out- 
lying Bedouins  flared  in  the  shadows,  and  imaginations 
cunningly  went  to  work  upon  the  passing  Nile  boats. 

Thus  ended  the  second  day,  at  ten  or  eleven,  and 
we  once  more  packed  ourselves  together  in  the  gen- 
eral bed.  Next  morning  we  had  a  tramp  before 
breakfast  on  shore,  and  at  the  next  village  found 
fruits  and  milk  for  the  morning  meal.  In  the  evening 
the  scenery  began  to  have  a  less  fertile  look ;  on  the 
western  bank  occasional  patches  of  the  great  desert 
showed  themselves,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  gathered 
strength  from  the  reflection  of  the  sands.  The  other 
bank,  however,  still  maintained  the  luxuriant  aspect ; 
enormous  herds  of  buffalo  had  plunged  into  the  stream 
and  hidden  their  bodies  from  the  sun  rays ;  they  lay 
with  their  swarthy  heads  alone  above  the  surface,  and 
looked  like  a  shoal  of  alligators  in  the  Mississippi  ba- 
youx.  The  crocodiles  of  the  Nile  have  entirely  retreat- 
ed from  the  steamboats  and  crowds  of  the  Delta,  into 
Upper  Egypt ;  but  in  the  Mississippi,  I  have  shot  at 
immense  alligators  as  I  passed  along  the  shore  in  the 
greatest  thoroughfares  of  that  delta,  and  have  heard 
them  howl  in  the  night  like  the  roar  of  lions. 
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On  the  third  evening  we  escaped  narrowly  what 
ipight  not  have  been  a  very  comfortable  adventure; 
The  river  was  again  flowing  among  islands ;  and,  in 
taking  a  narrow  channel  which  promised  to  shorten 
the  route  a  little,  we  appeared  to  have  altogether 
parted  company  with  the  other  sail  of  the  river.  We 
were  thus  steering  alone  through  a  sort  of  bayou,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  forks  of  the  Delta ;  the  men  lay  quietly 
asleep,  and  only  the  steersman  and  one  other  look-out 
attending  to  the  motions  of  the  vessel.  Ourselves  were 
passing  the  moonlit  evening  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin, 
with  song,  and  story,  and  thoughts  of  home,  when  Ali 
directed  our  attention  to  two  boats  stealing  rapidly  to- 
ward us  from  the  opposite  point  of  a  little  bay  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  forks ;  they  were  smaller  boats 
than  ours,  but  as  they  gained  on  us,  we  saw  they  were 
filled  with  men.  Ali's  suspicions  were  aroused,  as  there 
are  pirates  on  the  Nile,  who  have  not  shrunk  from  op- 
portunities of  plunder.  He  suspected  the  rais  a  little, 
also,  who  had  not  probably  forgiven  the  little  differences 
of  opinion  at  Atfi ;  but  he  presently  decided  the  new- 
comers were  Bedouins,  and  we  must  look  our  boldest 
I  had  had  enough  of  pistols  in  SjTia,  and  had  found  it 
an  expensive  matter  to  be  losing  pairs  of  ship's  pistols 
in  journeys,  where  I  think  they  were  of  no  more  value 
than  in  New  England ;  and,  accepting  my  experience, 
none  of  the  party  encumbered  themselves  with  the 
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things.  Our  dress-swords,  which  we  had  brought  in 
hope  of  presentation  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  were  the  only 
weapons  we  could  muster,  and  Ali's  pistols  constituted 
our  battery.  By  this  time  we  had  "  gone  to  quarters;" 
that  is  to  say,  our  minds  were  made  up  for  trouble,  the 
crew  were  awake,  and  the  Bedouins,  if  Bedouins  they 
were,  were  within  a  hundred  feet  of  us.  S.  shook  out 
the  flag,  and  pointed  at  them  a  large  ship's  telescope, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  frigate ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment R.  called  aloud  in  English,  although  not  to  them. 
I  think  they  must  have  taken  some  alarm  at  the  tele- 
scope, as  the  moon  shone  on  the  brass  barrel,  and  it 
looked  like  a  young  field-piece  ;  and  perhaps  the 
strange  accent  of  the  English  may  have  reminded  them 
of  former  welcomes,  for  they  immediately  went  about 
by  common  consent,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  current, 
they  got  out  their  sweeps  and  pulled  rapidly  from  us. 
Ali  and  the  rais  said  it  was  the  flag,  which  they  may  have 
mistaken  at  first  for  that  of  the  viceroy ;  supposing, 
therefore,  we  were  custom  oflJcers  and  such  like,  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  rob.  It  was  pleasant  to  think  the 
starry  spangles  were  our  iEgis,  and  we  went  to  sleep 
under  their  undoubted  protection. 

The  fourth  day  dawned  upon  us  in  the  same  un- 
clouded glory,  and  the  early  morning  being  the  best 
opportunity  for  exercise,  as  usual  we  accompanied  Ali 
on  his  marketing  expedition,  and  had  a  comfortable 
walk  under  some  figs  which  grew  occasionally  along 
the  shore ;  their  foliage  is  so  dense  that  the  same  cubic 
measure  of  stone  wall  would  hardly  exclude  the  sun 
more  effectually.  Our  village  of  this  morning  was  dis- 
tinguished by  sixty  or  seventy  enormous  pigeon  houses, 
built  in  conical  domes  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and  giving 
a  curious  character  to  the  view ;  rising  much  higher 
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than  the  walls,  and  even  rivalling  the  domes  of  vil- 
lage mosques,  which  are  quite  as  respectable-looking 
as  our  ordinary  country  churches.  These  pigeon 
establishments  are  built  in  rows  of  tall  cones,  and 
myriads  of  pigeons  are  flying  about  their  tops.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  some  feast  day  among  the  faithful ;  the 
people  were  collected  on  the  market  space,  and  reed 
pipes,  tabours,  and  merry-making  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  As  many  as  twenty  cangiahs  were  collected 
in  front  of  the  town,  although  ours  seemed  instantly 
the  superior  attraction,  and  we  had  serenaders  on  the 
margin,  with  evident  expectation  of  bucksheesh.  Buck- 
sheesh  is  the  "  buona  mano"  of  the  Arab ;  and  no  mat- 
ter what  sort  of  claim  you  may  think  they  have  for 
services,  real  or  fancied,  bucksheesh !  bucksheesh  !  is 
the  invariable  greeting.  Fortunately  the  currency  is 
very  convenient  for  generosity — a  para  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal small  coin,  and  the  wretches  are  as  thankful  as 
richer  pensioners  with  much  greater  bounty. 

Marketing  done,  and  our  village  explorations  satis- 
fied, we  re-embarked,  and  breakfasted  before  the  sun 
was  an  hour  high.  The  scenery  had  greatly  changed. 
The  western  bank  was  now  the  great  Libyan  desert ; 
and  here  the  fainting  troops  of  Napoleon  first  plunged 
their  exhausted  limbs  into  the  Nile ;  here  was  their 
first  view  of  the  fabled  Egypt  which  had  beguiled  their, 
imaginations  during  their  weary  march  across  the 
wilderness.  I  had  read  the  glorious  description  of 
Egypt  by  the  poet  historian,  Alison ;  how  many  thrill- 
ing passages  his  imagination  creates !  and  how  they 
make  one  regret  that  he  has  so  thwarted  his  awn 
powers  by  attempting  the  sober  dignity  of  history,  so 
much  beyond  the  warm  temper  of  his  fancy.  I  consider 
he  would  have  made  the  best  scene-painter  that  ever 
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wrote  in  colours ;  but  I  doubt  if  even  in  picture-writing 
he  could  have  stuck  to  positive  truth. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  desert  shore,  the  banks 
still  maintained  their  beautiful  richness ;  and,  although 
the  eye  was  beginning  to  complain  for  hills  and  undu- 
lations for  the  horizon,  the  grand  foliage  and  plenty 
were  still  admirable.  The  north  wind,  the  blessing 
of  Nile  travellers,  had  remained  very  constant  to  us, 
and  it  was  not  often  so  slack  as  to  concipel  our  men  to 
tow  the  boat  along  the  shore ;  this  had  only  been  the 
case  in  the  early  mornings,  and  with  the  sun  the  in- 
spiriting breeze  always  rose;  the  sails  were  spread 
like  the  wing  and  wing  of  the  feu  follety  and  our  light 
bark  plunged  against  the  current  like  a  living  thing. 
We  were  now  making  in  the  increased  wind  six  miles 
against  every  obstacle ;  we  were  thirty-five  miles  only 
below  Cairo,  and  we  were  looking  eagerly  for  the 
"  mountains  cut  in  shape."  Our  telescope  was  search- 
ing the  horizon,  and  busy  eyes  roamed  over  the  low 
coasts,  each  eager  for  the  first  view.  At  length,  a  bend 
in  the  river  disclosed  three  unusual  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance standing  over  the  horizon  like  three  pasteboard 
triangles  on  their  bases :  they  were  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh !  I  felt  a  disappointment ;  thirty  miles  had 
dwindled  them  to  a  sort  of  insignificance ;  the  veil  of 
distance  had  reduced  them  to  the  smallness  of  other 
mountains !  But  as  we  approached,  and  their  giant 
.  proportions  asserted  themselves  ;  when  they  overtop- 
ped the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  mountains  of  Mokat- 
tam  broke  with  them  the  monotony  of  the  Nile ;  when 
the  huge  sails  of  the  cangiahs  at  their  base  looked  like 
glimmering  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  tremendous  walls 
overcrowed  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  I  began  to  wake  to 
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a  sense  of  their  greatness.  These  Titan  tombs  !  these 
giant  madnesses  of  kings  I 

As  we  drew  near  to  Cairo,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted also  by  lower  objects :  the  noble  palace  and 
kiosks  which  adorned  the  river ;  the  garden  and  parks 
which  surrounded  Oriental  fancies,  and  the  superb 
country  wealth  which  was  now  displayed  on  either 
shore.  The  city  of  the  caliphs  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  improved  scenes,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills, 
and  the  citadel  overlooked  the  city  from  the  far  side. 
On  the  opposite  shore  the  pyramids  still  looked  upon 
this  lovely  world  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  I 
began  to  think  the  fancy  of  Scheherazade  was  not  half 
so  sublime  as  Europeans  suppose,  and  that  she  had  but 
to  describe  positive  reaUties  ;  her  wildest  flights  never 
surpassed  these  gardens  along  the  shore,  and  no  Cairo 
of  imagination  could  surpass  the  Cairo  which  we  be- 
held. And  thus,  with  our  eyes  flitting  from  palace  to 
pyramid ;  the  mighty  river  sweeping  from  the  hori- 
zon, and  lines'of  the  great  tombs  in  perspective,  ex- 
tending for  miles  along  the  border ;  with  such  objects 
to  contemplate,  we  could  hardly  notice  the  increasing 
bustle  of  the  river,  the  countless  sails  speeding  to  and 
fro ;  and  arriving  at  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo,  we 
could  make  little  observation  of  the  forests  of  river 
craft  which  lined  the  quays.  Huge  foundries  and 
factories  are  smoking  and  steaming,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstance of  man's  artifices  and  ingenuities  were  here, 
new  monuments  of  the  regenerator  of  Egypt. 

Our  voyage  was  ended ;  we  had  ascended  the  Nile  to 
Cairo ;  we  had  found  it  according  with  all  our  precon- 
ceptions ;  and  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
**  grand"  city,  it  chimed  with  the  arguments  of  much 
else  that  we  have  seen  of  Nature's  handiwork,  that 
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the  positive  loveliness  of  the  world  far  exceeds  all  hu- 
man fancy. 

We  landed  at  four  o'clock  on  the  quay  of  Boulac, 
amid  the  discord  and  jargon  of  Turkish  confusion  and 
misery.  We  woke  from  our  dreams  of  poetry,  rudely 
shaken  from  reveries  by  contact  with  human  things, 
for  "  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine."  We  were 
not  even  as  high  as  the  primo  piano  of  the  lowest  of 
the  seven  Eastern  heavens.  Sailors,  porters,  Turk 
masters,  and  cafe  keepers  composed  the  crowd,  min- 
gled with  Bedouins  arriving  and  departing — Jews,  Ar- 
menians, and  all  the  motley  mixture  of  the  East. 
Donkeys  in  dozens  were  thrust  upon  us ;  we  found  the 
virtue  of  silver  arguments  with  custom-house  officers ; 
our  luggage  was  piled  upon  an  ass  with  huge  pan- 
niers, and  having  given  final  instructions  to  our  rais, 
we  mounted  donkeys,  and  galloped  through  Boulac  to 
Cairo.  Every  thing  spoke  of  innovation  and  improve- 
ment, and,  passing  through  the  abominations  of  the 
port,  we  entered  upon  an  admirably  built  causeway 
which  traverses  the  low  plain  between  it  and  Cairo. 
This  was  nearly  two  miles ;  and  our  Arab  runners 
goading  on  the  donkeys,  we  entered  the  gates  in  a 
donkey  race ;  passed  sentries  and  guard-houses,  and 
came  upon  the  grand  place  d'armes,  the  Esbekyeh  oi 
Cairo.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  a  diametei 
of  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  surrounded  and  traversed 
with  avenues  of  sycamore  and  acacias,  or  carobs. 
Around  the  outer  avenues  is  a  canal  of  twenty-five 
feet  width,  which  encompasses  the  whole  park,  and 
handsome  bridges  cross  it  at  frequent  intervals.  On 
the  outer  side  of  the  canal  is  the  spacious,  circular 
street,  new  built  in  modem  design ;  and  the  whole 
thus  composes  one  of  the  finest  public  places  I  know. 
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New  barracks  and  public  buildings  are  on  one  side, 
also  stately  dwelling  houses  with  gardens,  overlook- 
ing the  area ;  and  as  we  moved  across  in  one  of  the 
alleys  bisecting  the  circle,  we  had  a  fine  first  view  of 
the  recreating  Turks.  Several  noble  steeds  pranced 
in  the  avenues  with  rich  trappings,  and  riders  in  showy 
dresses,  attended  by  outriders.  Harems  were  taking 
the  air  in  litters  slung  between  mules,  and  guarded  by 
ferocious-looking  slaves.  Long-robed  Jews  and  silk- 
en-gowned Armenians  were  sauntering  about,  and 
haughty  Turks  were  seated  on  mats  in  the  shade,  en- 
joying their  cofiee  and  narghiles.  Little  stands  of  sher- 
bet sellers,  and  rows  of  chibouques  and  water-pipes, 
supplied  the  evening  loungers ;  jugglers,  actors,  and 
dancing  girls  sported  and  romped  as  upon  the  Champs 
Elysees,  although  the  grave  spectators  appeared  less 
enthusiastic  in  the  enjoyments  than  the  idlers  of  Paris. 
Dromedaries  trotted  by,  bestrode  by  rich-looking  mer- 
chants ;  and  oh,  pleasant  sight !  a  pony  phaeton,  driv- 
en by  a  pretty  and  unveiled  Christian  damsel,  with  a 
liveried  attendant.  I  looked  at  her  with  a  real  de- 
light. A  European  in  an  Infidel  country  is  as  jdeas- 
ant  a  sight  as  an  American  in  Europe.  I  always  felt 
a  compatriot  feeling  with  Christians,  at  least  with 
Christians  in  coats,  gloriously  independent  of  national 
prejudices.  Englishmen,  to  be  sure,  are  rather  doubt- 
ful abroad ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  impudent 
presumption  and  vulgarity  of  some  of  them  are  quite 
as  conspicuous  as  several  specimens  of  their  travelling 
community  who  have  been  in  the  United  States :  I 
don't  mean  the  travel  writers ;  poor  things,  it  is  not 
their  fault.  But  my  recollections  of  Englishmen  in 
their  own  homes  is  so  agreeable,  that  I  could  always 
forgive  their  mwrepresentatives  abroad.     The  pretty 
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charioteer  was  all  we  saw  of  Europeans,  however,  in 
the  Esbekyeh.  She  drove  up  one  of  the  narrow  waya 
which  lead  from  the  park,  and  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  Christian  letters,  immense  hospitable  char- 
acters, which  decorated  the  third  story  of  a  handsome 
house  on  the  park.  "  Hotel  d^OHenf*  above  the  tree 
tops !  this  was  a  charming  surprise,  for  I  had  rather 
doubted  All's  notions  of  a  good  hotel.  We  entered  a 
fine  ports  cochire  on  our  donkeys ;  were  welcomed  by 
an  obsequious  Italian  landlord  in  a  red  tarbouche ;  we 
ascended  a  great  stairway,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
range  of  handsome  rooms  as  those  of  the  Hotel  Meu- 
rice.  My  bed-chamber,  like  the  rest,  overlooked  the 
park,  and  a  glass  door  opened  upon  a  balcony  imme- 
diately over  the  animated  scene  of  Turkish  loiterers 
we  had  passed  through.  A  noble  view  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  crowded  city  terminated  in  the  pyramids, 
which  I  could  see  exactly  between  two  of  the  immense 
acacias  of  the  park.  Never  was  a  more  agreeable 
finale  to  a  Nile  voyage :  we  gave  the  most  unlimited 
dinner  discretion  to  the  maitre  d'hotel,  and  having 
read  on  a  placard  in  the  court,  "Bains  chauds  a  la 
Fran§aise,"  &c.,  I  resolved  on  a  French  purification, 
while  my  friends  remounted  their  donkeys  in  search 
of  Turkish  baths.  The  hotel  baths  were  beautiful,  and 
while  my  Egyptian  garcjon  was  preparing  the  bath,  I 
played  with  three  or  four  little  gazelles  in  a  side  gar- 
den. The  hotel  has  been  established  for  the  accom- 
modation of  overland  travellers  from  India ;  it  is  quite 
as  good  as  any  hotel  in  Naples,  and  travellers  may 
come  to  Cairo  from  Marseilles  bjr  st^aipboats  wi^h 
every  possible  conveuience. 

My  friends  found  the  Turkish  baths  better  than  those 
of  Smyrna.     They  underwent  the  same  operations, 
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their  joints  were  possibly  a  little  more  disjointed,  their 
limbs  a  little  more  manipulated,  and  themselves  a  lit- 
tle more  regenerated  than  ever ;  as  for  me,  I  was  quite 
ground  over.  We  dined  ravenously  and  comfortably; 
we  took  our  cigars  on  the  balcony,  and  strolled  among 
the  trees  with  the  revellers,  and  tried  to  realize  being 
in  Cairo.  Four  nights  out  of  sheets  had  not  estranged 
us  from  those  little  civilizations,  and,  notwithstanding 
Cairo,  we  were  primed  for  napping;  so,  giving  Ali 
and  the  demi-Egyptian  gar^ons  instructions  for  the 
next  morning,  we  bade  each  other  good-night  for  the 
unusual  circumstance  of  "  four  posters." 
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At  Sea.    Passage  from  Alexandria  to  Malta.  > 
Sept.  11th,  1844.         ) 

The  little  memorandum  book,  which  I  kept  as  "  Notes 
on  the  Nile/'  I  find  a  very  ready  prompter  for  my  jour- 
nal arrears ;  and  a  few  pencil  strokes,  shaping  a  pyra- 
mid and  a  palm  tree,  a  camel-train  or  a  water-wheel, 
here  and  there  scattered  among  the  scribble,  are  as 
good  prompters  for  some  sketches  I  have  manufactured 
for  you.  Thus  I  can  continue  my  letter  uninterrupt- 
edly. 

The  morning  of  the  thirty-first  dawned,  like  every 
morning  since  we  left  Genoa,  in  the  most  unclouded 
splendor.  I  was  dressing  by  candle-light,  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  busy  day,  when  the  first  rays  of  the  "  dawn, 
in  russet  mantle  clad,"  lighted  up  the  skies  beyond  the 
citadel,  and  the  gilded  tops  of  the  minarets  of  Hassan 
glowed  in  the  early  light.  We  had  coffee  and  chops, 
and  Ali  presented  himself  in  his  best  robes ;  his  head 
and  beard  had  been  fresh  shaven,  and  he  looked  like  a 
Nile  bridegroom,  or  a  dragoman  for  an  emperor.  We 
had  crossed  the  park,  passed  forth  from  the  gates,  and 
were  ambling  merrily  along  through  the  gardens  and 
plantations,  which  are  the  beautiful  southern  environs 
of  the  city.  At  first  we  were  not  satisfied  with  All's 
arrangements,  which  had  mounted  us  upon  donkeys  for 
a  long  ride  to  the  Pyramids.  An  Arab  barb  was  my 
favourite  ambition ;  but  a  sovereign  a  day  for  a  steed 
was  by  no  means  to  be  afforded,  at  least  by  no  means 
of  mine.     ^*  Dromedaries,  then,"  said  some  of  up ;  but 
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they  were  equally  impossible,  from  the  short  time  to 
obtain  proper  saddles ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Ali's  pre- 
dictions were  true,  that  for  a  long  ride  the  nimble  crea- 
tures he  had  provided  were  most  suitable.  We  each 
had  an  Arab  runner,  who  trotted  behind,  and  with  a 
darning-needle  fitted  to  a  staff,  they  goaded  on  our  cav- 
alry, to  save  us  all  contending  with  their  obstinacy. 
We  rode  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  with- 
out at  all  fatiguing  the  runners,  who  arrived  with  us. at 
the  Pyramid  less  blown  than  ourselves.  It  is  perfectly 
astonishing  that  they  kept  cool,  while  we  were  fiised, 
especially  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  we  were 
returning.  They  were  not  encumbered  with  much 
dress,  to  be  sure,  having  nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a 
cotton  shirt,  which  was  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  looked  a  little  like  a  tunic,  therefore ;  at 
least,  I  resolved  to  think  so. 

By  sunrise  we  were  two  miles  among  the  beautiful 
groves  which  border  on  the  river.  The  scene  was 
truly  lovely ;  the  battlements  of  the  citadel  and  palace 
just  tinted  with  the  sunlight,  minarets  capped  with 
gold,  and  the  dark  walls  of  the  city  yet  in  shadow, 
were  noble  reliefs  to  the  light  and  life  of  objects  on  the 
hills.  We  rode  through  pretty  avenues,  along  little  ar- 
tificial water-courses  overhung  with  fruit-trees,  drip- 
ping with  dews  and  freshness.  Splendid  barracks  and 
military  schools  were  along  the  shore  also,  and  parade 
grounds  and  courts  extended  among  the  groves.  Arab 
damsels  were  drawing  water,  and  ploughmen  were 
yoking  their  camels  for  the  day's  work ;  herds  of  buf- 
falo were  driving  into  the  city;  water-wheels  were 
turning  to  refresh  the  meadows,  and  all  around  were 
pictures  of  industrious  rural  life. 

We  arrived   at  the  village  of  Old  Cairo  (calle4 
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"Bos tat"),  about  four  miles  up  the  river,  and  taking 
a  ferry-boat,  embarked  ourselves  and  donkeys,  and 
steered  across  to  Ghizeh ;  passing  the  Isle  of  Rho- 
da,  a  little  garden  isle  of  beauty,  upon  which  Ibra- 
him Pasha  has  fixed  his  especial  residence.  It  is 
called  the  island  upon  which  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
discovered  Moses  in  the  rushes ;  and  the  famous  Nil- 
ometer  is  very  near  the  exact  scene  of  this  treasure- 
trove.  We  arrived  safely  at  Ghizeh,  the  village  oppo^ 
site,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  great  Pyramids,  and 
was  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  encampment  after  his  vic- 
tory. It  is  a  miserable  Arab  village,  a  little  nicer  than 
those  we  had  visited  on  the  passage  up ;  but  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  through  it,  and  scampered  along 
a  grove  of  date  trees,  until  we  came  into  the  open 
space,  and  could  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  Pyramids. 
They  were  about  seven  miles  ofi",  separated  from  us 
by  a  beautiful  fertile  plain,  half  inundated  with  the  ri- 
sing waters,  which  formed  lakes  and  green  islands. 
Villages  were  dotted  about ;  herds  were  on  the  rising 
grounds  and  in  the  groves  of  palms  and  acacias ;  cam- 
els dragging  the  ploughs  and  labouring  at  the  water- 
wheels,  while  the  fellahs  hoed  and  dug  at  the  little  ca- 
nals, that  the  water  might  be  judiciously  divided.  The 
Pyramids  rose,  three  mighty  mountains,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert ;  and  as  we  rode  along  the  causeway, 
which  winds  like  a  long  bridge  through  the  waters,  I 
kept  my  eye  fixed  upon  them* 

As  we  approached  they  seemed  to  recede.  They 
are  so  prominent,  that  a  mile  or  two  makes  scarcely 
perceptible  changes  in  their  apparent  greatness ;  and 
the  eye,  expecting  their  size  to  grow  more  rapidly  with 
the  approach,  almost  fancies,  in  the  disappointment, 
that  they  move  further  off.     I  was  struck  with  another 
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explored  first.  On  the  left  is  a  smaller  one  yet ;  and 
still  more  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  probably  of  a  first 
attempt  at  Pyramids,  since  it  has  crumbled  from  ill 
construction.  Beyond,  in  long  perspective  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  are  thirty-one  other  Pyramids  of  various 
size,  extending  as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  The  back- 
ground of  the  sketch  is  the  vasty  desert,  wave  beyond 
wave  of  endless  sands ;  and  a  little  narrow  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  intervening  stream  is  the  last  green  spot 
between  us  and  the  wastes  of  Libya. 

And  here  soar  the  Pyramids  in  their  lonely  seas 
of  sands,  like  buoys  floating  on  the  surface  of  unfath- 
omable antiquity.  It  is  more  than  twenty-three  hun- 
dred years  since  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  as- 
cended the  Nile  and  explored  the  Pyramids  as  we  did, 
and  to  him  all  was  doubt  and  wonder  as  to  us  now. 
Whence  and  what  are  they  ?  he  asks,  and  the  echoes 
of  centuries  succeeding  can  but  repeat  the  vain  ques- 
tion. They  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  desert,  strand- 
ed, as  it  were,  upon  the  bank  and  shoal  of  time  by  the 
receding  waves  of  ages,  and  their  existence  darkly 
introduces  us  to  the  pride  of  man  in  unrecorded  peri- 
ods, as  antediluvian  fossils  tell  us  there  were  animal 
giants  in  those  other  days.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  stand 
in  the  arena  of  the  Roman  Coliseum,  "  that  long  ex- 
plored, but  still  exhaustless  mine  of  contemplation" — 
it  is  a  finer  thing  to  stand  upon  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
and  ponder  upon  that  land  of  lost  gods  and  godhke 
men !  It  is  a  finer  thing  yet  to  mount  the  precipices 
of  cataracts,  and  to  search  forests  where  time  has 
dwelt  beyond  the  reckoning  of  man ;  but  not  even  the 
solitude  and  awe  of  our  unmeasured  wilds  are  more 
impressive  than  the  presence  of  these  mysterious  won* 
ders.    "  TuUy  was  not  so  eloquent  as  they !" 
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There  is  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  who  live  in  the  tombs 
and  excavations  about  the  Pyramids,  and  they  look 
upon  all  travellers  as  their  especial  property.  Accord- 
ingly, almost  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  they  came  rushing  in  numbers  from  the  opposite 
caves,  and,  quite  naked,  plunged  through  the  water  to 
take  possession  of  us.  We  dismounted  from  our  don- 
keys, and  a  giant  stooped  that  I  might  get  astride  uppn 
his  shoulders.  It  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
man  rose  with  me  as  easily  as  I  would  with  a  doll. 
Without  any  preface,  he  marched  into  the  stream,  the 
water  reaching  nearly  to  his  armpits,  and  as  I  ber 
strode  his  neck,  and  held  on  to  the  single  tuft  of  hair 
which  is  left  unshaven  on  his  crown,  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  involuntary  bathing  every  moment.  He  en- 
couraged me  with  "Taib,  taib,"  "good,  good,"  and 
without  stopping  to  set  me  down  on  the  little  narrow 
island,  he  danced  lightly  across,  strode  through  the 
other  stream,  and  in  a  few  minutes  knelt  that  I  might 
dismount  quietly  in  the  sand  on  the  other  side.  There 
were  about  twenty  of  them,  tall,  fine  figures,  of  a  dark 
copper  colour,  and  every  one  had  something  to  do. 
Ali  came  along  mounted  upon  a  giant,  and  my  three 
friends,  each  of  them  much  heavier  men  than  I,  were 
no  exceptions  to  this  bareback  horsemanship.  We 
laughed  "consumedly"  as  we  saw  one  particularly 
long  pair  of  legs  skimming  the  surface,  from  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  their  length  being  kept  horizontal  from 
the  Arab's  shoulders, — dip  they  must  a  little.  The 
donkeys,  the  runners,  and  the  provant  baskets  were 
brought  over  safely,  and  without  fiirther  delay  at  the 
bank,  we  marched  as  fast  as  the  deep  sands  would 
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allow,  until  we  stood  at  the  base  of  Cheops.  There 
was  no  longer  any  appearance  of  smallness,  and  as  I 
looked  up  the  tremendous  sides,  I  began  to  doubt  the 
getting  up.  No  delay,  however ;  and  selecting  two 
stout  Bedouins,  who  had  now  wrapped  their  cotton 
scarfs  about  them,  and  assumed  the  tarbouche,  we  be- 
gan the  ascent.  The  layers  of  stone,  or  steps  on  the 
sides,  are  from  two  to  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the 
highest  are  something  of  a  job  to  get  over.  My  two 
Bedouins  leaped  up  each  step  nimbly,  and,  taking  my 
hands,  easily  pulled  me  after,  while  a  third  volunteer, 
in  the  hopes  of  bucksheesh,  gave  me  an  auxiliary  shove 
from  behind.  In  addition  to  this  trio,  a  Bedouin  boy 
followed  with  a  jug  of  filtered  water,  from  which  he 
would  offer  me  drink  every  time  I  paused  for  breath. 
All  this  is  very  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  is 
managed  without  the  slightest  fatigue,  except  to  the 
knees,  whic)i  must  undergo  a  little  bruising. 

We  each  travelled  up  the  steepy  sides  in  this  way 
with  our  two  in  hand,  and  out-runners  conforming ; 
and  stopping  every  hundred  feet  of  ascent  to  look  round 
upon  the  dizzy  route,  at  length  we  gained  the  summit. 
Here  I  was  wonder-stricken  and  amazed  indeed  !  Sev- 
eral times  I  had  looked  down  as  we  toiled  along ;  Ali 
and  the  donkeys  looked  like  beetles  crawling  in  the 
sands,  and  it  was  fearful  to  look  upward  again  and  see 
the  great  acres  of  steps  we  had  yet  to  surmoimt.  But 
when  I  stood  upon  the  summit  and  looked  upon  the 
world  rolled  out  beneath,  and  the  tremendous  walls 
sloping  solidly  away  to  earth,  I  felt  as  no  mountain 
height  ever  made  me  feel  before.  And  to  contem- 
plate the  work,  to  sit  on  blocks  of  stone  lifted  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  in  air,  almost  every  one  containing 
as  much  as  three  cubic  yards,  and  many  even  greater; 
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and  then  to  wonder  at  this  freak  of  man's  fancy  for  a 
tomb  !  I  sat  down  to  recover  breath,  and  took  out  my 
note-book  to  write  memoranda  on  the  summit  of  Che- 
ops. The  wild  Bedouins  chattered  about  us,  and  were 
officious  with  gestures  and  grimace  to  point  out  ob- 
jects. The  morning  was  yet  early  enough  to  have 
some  freshness,  and  the  air  came  cool  and  pleasantly 
from  the  north.  The  whole  west  was  the  ocean  desert ; 
and  the  east,  in  superb  contrast,  was  the  grand  fertility 
of  the  Nile.  Cairo,  the  great  city  of  the  caliphs,  was 
spread  out  magnificently ;  its  noble  citadel  stood  guard 
over  its  wealth  and  splendour.  Far  at  the  south  came 
on  the  Nile,  winding  in  broad  ribands  through  mead- 
ows and  groves,  washing  the  bases  of  the  long  line  of 
Pyramids  and  villages  in  frequent  succession — a  thread 
in  the  horizon,  and  flowing  almost  underneath  us,  the 
river  pursued  its  course  in  wide  majesty  to  the  north, 
seeking  pleasant  places  in  its  career,  embracing  beau- 
tiful islands  and  gardens,  and  finally  dividing  itself 
rolled  onward  in  several  broad  channels  to  the  sea. 

The  contrast  of  the  desert  with  the  green  and  vege- 
tation is  very  sudden  and  remarkable.  The  waves  ot 
sand  appear  to  roll  up  to  a  shore  of  vegetation,  and 
then  spread  away  from  the  rich  meadows,  like  an  ocean 
that  can  not  break  its  bounds.  There  is  apparently 
none  of  that  gradual  declension  I  had  supposed,  from 
fertility  to  barrenness :  the  sands  seem  to  have  been  sud- 
denly arrested  in  overflowing  exquisite  fields,  and  to 
have  stood  still  against  some  invisible  fences  of  the  rich- 
est. The  effect  of  this  is  beautiful  from  the  top  of  the 
Pyramid.  Immediately  below  us  the  giant  head  of  the 
Sphinx  was  dwarfed  to  a  pigmy  in  the  dizziness  of  dis- 
tance, and  the  other  Pyramids,  rising  by  the  side  of 
this  their  chief,  looked  like  other  mountain  peaks  when 
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seen  from  the  highest  of  the  ridge ;  the  valley  between 
them,  however,  being  infinitely  more  defined.  The 
Pyramid  of  Cephrenes  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  south- 
west of  Cheops,  and  the  yet  smaller  one  about  the 
same  distance  south.  The  Sphinx  is  also  at  the  same 
distance  southeast,  although  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  my 
bearings.  In  the  intervals  between  their  bases  are 
regular  horizontal  slabs  of  tombs  of  immense  size,  half 
hidden  in  the  encroaching  sands. 

I  suppose  we  were  two  hours  on  the  summit ;  the  air 
was  pleasantly  tempered  by  the  north  wind,  and  the 
scene  was  engrossing  on  every  side.  The  area  on  the 
top  is  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  several  large 
blocks  of  stone  on  the  middle  of  the  tablet,  as  it  were : 
these  are  covered  with  signatures  and  inscriptions. 
The  only  one  I  noted  was  the  German  prince  in  the 
same  German  scrawl-text  we  saw  in  Shakspeare's 
house  at  Stratford,  We  added  our  own  ciphers,  and 
some  others  too. 

The  most  incomprehensible  thing  to  me  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  builders  of  the  Pyramid  contrived  to 
raise  the  immense  blocks  to  the  summit.  The  topmost 
ones  are  480  feet  in  air,  and  their  bulk  is  tremendous. 
And  while  we  are  now  on  the  top  together,  let  us  con 
over  some  of  the  calculations  by  which  travellers  have 
astonished  their  readers  ;  the  different  methods  by 
which  they  would  convey  to  us  proper  ideas  of  the 
immensity.  The  largest  Pyramid,  the  one  upon  which 
we  stand,  is  800  feet  square  at  the  base :  it  therefore 
covers  an  area  of  640,000  square  feet,  nearly  fifteen 
acres.  The  height  is  variously  given,  but  the  average 
is  about  480  feet,  giving  the  solid  contents  at  about 
163,600,000  cubic  feet.  One  traveller  tells  us  it  would 
contain  3600  chambers  more  than  twenty  feet  square 
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each,  and  separated  by  partitions  two  feet  thicL  An^ 
other  says  that  all  the  public  buildings  in  Paris  could 
be  built  again  out  of  two  thirds  of  its  material ;  and  I 
have  read  an  estimate  of  Forbin,  that  a  wall  ten  feet 
high  and  one  and  a  half  feet  thick,  to  surround  the  king- 
dom of  France,  could  be  built  of  the  stone  contained  in 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  ! 

And  then  to  reflect  that  three  such  monuments  of 
nearly  equal  size,  and  thirty  others  within  what  in 
America  we  would  call  a  neighborhood,  and  all  of 
them  enormous,  though  less  than  Cheops — ^to  reflect 
that  they  are  in  an  open  plain,  in  which  scarcely  a 
stone  can  be  found ;  the  rock  upon  which  they  stand 
is  completely  buried  in  sand,  and  the  citadel  cliff*  of 
Cairo  is  the  only  rock  eminence  the  eye  can  find  in  the 
whole  view.  One  would  think  the  entire  country  had 
been  drained  of  stone  for  their  construction.  But  we 
know  that  distant  quarries  supplied  the  material,  and, 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  his  informers,  the 
priests  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  we  know  that  ten 
years  were  employed  in  constructing  a  causeway  by 
which  the  stone  was  conveyed  to  the  spot. 
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Before  we  descended  we  had  a  fine  exhibition  of 
agility  by  one  of  the  Bedouins.  He  promised  for  half 
a  dollar  to  run  dawn  Cheops  and  up  Belzoni  in  fifteen 
minutes.  It  took  us  twenty  minutes  nearly  to  clamber 
up  the  former ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  fellow  only  exceeded  his  time  by  less  than  two 
minutes.  He  started  off,  and  Uterally  danced  down 
the  dizzy  steps ;  then  scouring  the  sands,  he  bounded 
up  the  side  of  Belzoni  like  a  greyhound,  and,  in  less 
than  seventeen  minutes,  waved  his  tarbouche  to  us  from 
the  opposite  summit.  Part  of  the  original  incrustation 
which  formerly  concealed  the  layers  of  steps,  yet  re- 
mains at  the  top  of  Belzoni,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the 
smoothness  which  must  formerly  have  beautified  the 
surface  of  the  Pyramids.  I  cannot  imagine  h6w  the 
Arab  surmounted  this  part  of  his  undertaking,  which 
must  have  been  exceedingly  hazardous.  He  was  one 
of  my  aides,  and  I  had  scarcely  descended  twenty  of 
the  steps  (I  was  going  to  write  it "  steppes")  before  we 
met  him  coming  up  gayly,  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
and  clamorous  for  his  bucksheesh. 

The  descent  is  very  easy,  although  giddiness  is 
much  to  be  apprehended,  and  one  false  step  would  be 
certain  destruction.  Quite  lately,  an  East  India  ofli- 
cer  stumbled,  and  was  launched  from  step  to  step  un- 
til he  reached  the  earth,  torn  and  broken  to  pieces.  I 
held  fast  to  my  sure-footed  Arabs,  and  felt  secure. 
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We  found  Ali  seated  in  a  shady  nook,  where  one 
of  the  lower  blocks  had  been  Elginized,  perhaps.  He 
had  luncheon  all  ready  spread  out  for  us,  but  we  re- 
solved first  to  explore  the  interior.  Our  bucksheesh 
firiends  were  again  our  escort,  and  led  us  into  the  sub- 
terranean regions.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side, 
elevated  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  base,  but  a 
huge  mound  of  sand  has  piled  itself  up  at  this  point, 
and  you  could  ride  up  to  the  door  upon  a  donkey.  We 
found  an  enormous  sort  of  arch-coj^hg  over  the  en- 
trance, and  we  entered  a  passage-way  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  high,  and  the  same  measurement  in  width ;  it 
is  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  at  first  descending  for  about 
one  hundred  feet.  Our  guides,  with  flaming  torches, 
preceded  us,  and  two  men,  having  each  hold  of  one  of 
my  hands,  made  rather  an  unnecessary  ado  about 
pulling  me  along.  The  walls  are  smoothly  chiseled, 
and  frequently  polished,  and  every  three  or  four  feet 
little  hollows  are  cut,  which  served  very  well  as  bra- 
cing places.  Having  descended  in  this  way  about  one 
hundred  feet,  the  passage  takes  a  new  direction  up- 
ward, at  the  same  inclination,  and  in  due  time  we 
groped  our  way  to  the  chamber  of  the  sarcophagus. 
Lord  Byron  says  he  never  saw  real  darkness,  **  in- 
spissated gloom;"  he  should  have  visited  the  tomb 
chamber  of  the  Egyptian  king.  We  had  five  bright 
torches,  which  shed  no  light  whatever  beyond  a  few 
feet ;  and  if  they  were  divided  in  the  apartment,  it 
was  truly  but  to  make  the  darkness  still  more  visible. 

The  chamber  is  very  remarkable  for  many  things ; 
the  walls  are  immense  blocks  of  polished  red  granite, 
but  not,  however,  extending  in  single  pieces  firom  floor 
to  ceiling,  as  I  have  read.  I  measured  four,  and  found 
none  exceeding  four  times  the  length  of  my  cane; 
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once  I  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  Arabs 
before  I  could  discover  the  end.  It  was  impossible  to 
see  any  portion  of  the  roof  or  ceiling ;  it  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  single  slabs  laid  horizontally  across,  of 
the  same  beautiful  smoothness  and  finish.  The  size 
of  the  apartment  is  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  fifteen 
wide,  and,  it  is  said,  twenty  feet  high,  though  we  saw 
no  roof.  The  sarcophagus,  of  perfectly  plain  design, 
is  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  without  a  lid,  and  con- 
tains some  rubbisfr  and  dust,  over  which  we  made  the 
usual  appropriate  reflections,  and  due  mention  was 
made  of  loam  and  the  "  bungholes  of  beer  barrels,"  in 
the  vein  of  Hamlet.  We  were  all,  moreover,  several 
times  in  want  of  each  other's  assurance  that  we  were 
vride  awake,  and  positively  sane  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pyramids ;  that  there  were  four  himdred  feet  of  massive 
wall  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  that  we  were  not  in  some 
mountain  cavern  of  Nature's  own.  The  sound  of  our 
voices  struck  us  strangely,  answered  by  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  echo,  ringing  and  metallic  as  the 
hollow  of  a  bell.  A  song  was  proposed,  and  never 
was  such  a  music  hall ;  the  slightest  giving  of  voice 
had  tremendous  effect,  and  a  plaintive  melody  was 
singularly  sweet  in  the  chime  of  the  vault ;  the  tones 
would  tremble  and  thrill  upon  the  ear  with  the  most 
assisting  effect  imaginable.  Presently  the  Bedouins 
continued  the  scena  with  a  grand  finale  of  infernal 
chorus.  They  lifted  the  torches  high,  flung  out  their 
arms,  and  gave  a  most  terrific  yell,  which  roared 
throughout  the  Pyramid.  The  yell  was  succeeded  by 
a  low  chaunt,  which  rose  crescendo  to  the  fiercest 
screams,  while  they  danced  about  vnth  grimaces  and 
wild  gestures  like  demons.  It  was  the  most  startling 
picture    I  ever    saw,    and   far    surpassing    aU  Der 
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Freischiitzes,  "  wilde  jagds,**  and  Roberts  les  Dtables ; 
their  dark,  half-naked  forms,  the  glare  of  the  torches 
deepening  the  crimson  of  their  caps  and  the  black 
waves  of  their  beards,  their  arms  brandishing  the 
torches,  and  their  lips  uttering  the  most  savage  yells. 
Never  was  such  devil's  dance  performed  as  in  this 
tomb  of  the  king.  How  the  antique  soul  of  his  majes- 
ty must  have  been  edified ! 

The  heat,  meanwhile,  had  become  excessive,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  flambeaux  nearly*suffbcating.  The 
concert  was  ended  with  a  piece  of  impromptu  recita- 
tive, and  we  left  our  cards  for  his  majesty,  who  was 
not  at  home  to  out  morning  call.  We  accordingly 
groped  our  way  to  the  queen's  chamber,  quite  recent- 
ly discovered.  No  doubt  one  of  these  days  "  the  dark 
shall  be  light"  with  regard  to  these  Pyramids.  Man 
has  begun  to  take  the  investigation  in  hand  properly, 
and  these  wells  and  new  chambers  will  ultimately  lead 
to  more  explanatory  discoveries.  The  apartment  of 
the  queen,  so  called,  is  below  the  king's ;  quite  like  it, 
but  being  damper,  it  is  encrusted  with  a  coating  of 
salt.  A  well  has  been  discovered  in  this  chamber, 
and  another  passage,  conducting  Heaven  only  knows 
where.  But  I  soon  felt  a  longing  for  the  sun-light, 
and  was  glad,  after  some  bumps  and  bruises  against 
the  low  passage,  to  emerge  into  open  air. 

The  effect  of  the  visit  to  the  Pyramids  upon  me  has 
been,  to  make  me  require  positive  conviction  before  I 
can  believe  they  were  merely  tombs.  The  fact  of 
sarcophagi  discovered  in  them  is  not  proof  absolute, 
since  some  particularly  sanctified  bulls  or  crocodiles 
may  have  occupied  them ;  jars  were  found  containing 
the  mummies  of  birds,  and  I  have  read  that  the  bones 
of  a  buflSilo  were  also  absolutely  found  here.    But  1 
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will  not  wear  your  patience  with  any  such  **  Pretorian 
here,  pretorian  there,**  although  nobody  "kens  the 
biggin'  o't."  Perhaps  it  was  a  royal  jest,  purposely  to 
mystify  a  wise  posterity :  "  chap-fallen"  and  chap-lost 
Cheops  may  have  been  a  fellow  of  this  infinite  humour, 
and  his  pleasant  sprite  may  trip  up  the  explorers  and 
bump  their  shins  in  the  dark  passages — a  merry  devil 
forever.  Dr.  Lipsius  will  tell  us  all  about  him  soon, 
no  doubt. 

After  all  this  exploration  and  enthusiasm,  we  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  creature  comforts.  It  was  time,  as 
my  old  landlord  at  the  Grand  Falls  used  to  say,  **  to 
take  a  little  stimulation,"  and  we  found  All's  arrange- 
ment under  the  shady  fissure  made  with  his  usual 
judgment.  The  sun  was  baking  and  roasting  every 
thing,  and  the  sands  glowed  with  scorching  heat. 
Lunch  was  famous,  however ;  the  corks  popped,  the 
cold  mutton  vanished,  all  sorts  of  good  things  were 
said,  and  we  lay  in  the  cool  grot,  our  cigars  gently 
perfuming  the  air,  and  our  thoughts  for  the  time  very 
absent  from  the  Pyramids.  While  Ali  repacked  the 
baskets  we  made  for  the  Sphinx.  This  curious  monu- 
ment is  another  of  the  affectionate  associations  I  have 
with  the  red  morocco-bound  volume,  which  we  used 
to  pore  over  at  home,  and  cross-question  each  other 
upon  the  "  wonders  of  the  world."  I  wrote  you  how 
pleasantly  R.  and  I  had  stumbled  upon  the  same  asso- 
ciation at  another  of  the  wonders  therein  treated  of. 

The  face  of  the  Sphinx  is  that  of  a  lady,  I  saw  at 
once — aristocratic,  or,  at  least,  of  a  very  old  family ;  and 
notwithstanding  a  slight  crumbling  of  the  nose,  the 
sweetest  and  gentlest  expression  prevails,  which  is  the 
more  wonderful  in  such  colossal  features.     The  face 
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is  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet :  the  body  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long.  She  reposes  very  languidly  in 
the  sand,  nothing  now  being  seen  but  the  head,  chest, 
and  part  of  a  paw ;  in  front  of  her  is  a  granite  block 
with  hieroglyphs  and  inscriptions,  recently  discovered. 
There  is  the  most  good-humoured  smile  upon  her 
countenance,  as  if  one  of  Cheops  play-fellows  were  en- 
joying the  sport  with  him.  The  Sphinx,  however,  will 
unquestionably  turn  tell  tale  soon,  it  is  supposed ;  being  a 
woman,  she  cannot  any  longer  keep  the  secret,  and  the 
antiquarians  are  rapidly  persuading  her.  At  present, 
however,  she  remains  a  greater  riddle  than  any  her 
namesake  ever  proposed,  and  we  were  all  more  "  Da- 
vus"  than  "  CEdipus." 

The  sun  was  broiling,  and  quite  burned  out  the  en 
thusiasm  which  had  at  first  inclined  us  to  scale  the  ears 
of  her  ladyship.     We  returned  to  the  shady  grot  and 
purchased  modern-made  antiquities  from  the  Arabs — 
clay  idols  of  every  shape  and  pattern. 

We  took  a  stirrup-cup,  remounted  the  necks  of  the 
Bedouins,  forded  the  stream,  and  commenced  our  re- 
turn ride.  First,  however,  to  get  rid  of  our  Harpy 
guides,  the  Arabs  of  the  Pyramids.  We  paid  them 
liberally,  but  nothing  would  satisfy;  they  clamoured 
about  us  Uke  hungry  jackals,  and  we  could  only  beat 
them  off  with  our  canes.  On  they  came  again,  headed 
by  their  sheikh,  who,  with  about  three  inches  more  of 
skirt  to  his  robe  than  the  rest,  would  lead  them  on  to 
the  clamor.  At  length,  however,  they  gave  over,  and 
we  were  left  again  in  peace  to  pursue  the  journey. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  heat,  the  burning  breath 
of  the  desert,  as  we  rode  back ;  the  wind  had  changed, 
and  came  from  the  hot  plains  of  the  south.     The  sweet 
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south  had  lost  its  perfume,  and  was  now  rather  a  blast 
from  the  unmentionable  place.  I  hung  my  head  low 
under  my  straw  hat,  and  we  all  drooped  and  withered 
like  full-blown  daisies — lackadaisies.  We  crossed  the 
Nile  again,  and  in  the  shades  of  the  gardens  on  the 
Cairo  side,  we  had  some  little  relief.  We  passed  the 
gardens  of  Col.  Seve,  formerly  of  the  French  army, 
and  now  high  in  the  service  of  the  viceroy.  He  has 
an  Egyptian  title,  and  I  believe  is  a  very  respectable 
Mahometan.  We  re-entered  the  city,  crossed  the  busy 
Esbekyeh,  and  saw  the  garden  in  which  Kleber  was 
assassinated.  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  we  had  demi- 
baths,  three  bottles  of  Scotch  ale,  and  many  "  winks 
of  the  balmy,"  until  half  past  six,  when  we  dined  at  the 
table  d'hote  very  pleasantly.  The  hotel  is  very  good 
indeed ;  there  is  another,  also,  kept  by  an  Englishman, 
but  not  so  well  situated.  We  sauntered  in  the  stilly 
night  in  the  park,  and  at  ten  took  refuge  with  tired 
Nature's  sweet  restorer. 
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14th  September,  at  Sea,  near  Malta. 

In  the  tedium  of  a  calm,  I  reopen  my  memorandum 
book  to  continue  my  Cairo  journal  for  you.  We  had 
arrived  safely  from  the  top  of  the  Pyramids,  dined, 
performed  our  vespers,  and  were  sleeping  soundly, 
when — ^we  ended  our  narrative  yesterday. 

The  evenmg  had  been  beyond  description  beautiful ; 
we  sauntered  into  the  park,  and  spent  an  hour  among 
the  recreating  throng,  amused  at  the  variety,  the  Cairo 
life  and  evening  amusements— dancing  girls,  buffoons, 
and  jugglers.  There  was  a  crocodile,  also,  with  a 
rope  around  its  neck,  which  was  made  to  caper  in  the 
waters  of  the  canal.  We  sat  upon  the  balcony  over 
the  park,  enjoying  the  moonlit  scene.  Officers  passed 
along  preceded  by  torch-bearers,  and  important-look- 
ing cavaliers,  attended  by  several  such  attendants, 
made  their  way  through  the  crowd,  as  if  on  their  re- 
turn from  more  private  revels.  I  think  there  must 
have  been  a  soirie  in  Cairo  on  this  busy  night.  The 
moon  rose  high  over  the  groves,  and  silvered  the  rush- 
ing river,  which  glanced  in  the  distance,  and  the  tall 
forms  of  the  Pyramids  were  the  moonlit  mountains  in 
the  scene.  The  western  horizon  retained  a  warm, 
bright  glow,  and  those  extraordinary  envoys,  minis- 
ters resident,  plenipotentiary  secret  keepers  of  thirty 
centuries,  stood  in  the  relief  in  all  their  mystery. 

The  remainder  of  our  time  in  Cairo  we  were  to  de- 
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vote  to  the  grand  city ;  but  the  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  hotel  had  quite  effeminated  our  cangiah  habits, 
and,  in  fact,  having  done  the  Pyramids,  we  judged  that 
much  else  at  Cairo  must  be  flat  and  unprofitable. 
Habit  had  accustomed  our  eyes  to  Oriental  scenes, 
customs,  and  costumes ;  the  prestige  of  the  Turk  had 
vanished ;  and  it  was  more  a  novelty  to  watch  and 
speculate  upon  the  few  inmates  of  the  Hotel  d'Orient, 
than  to  lounge  through  the  bazars  of  Cairo.  Cos- 
tumes are  like  sweetmeats — ^they  soon  pall  upon  the 
taste,  and  our  eye-palates  languished  for  the  whole- 
some refreshment  of  a  bonnet  and  transparent  veils, 
and  other  little  luxuries  which  education  and  religion 
vouchsafe  to  the  happier  Christian.  With  such  views, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  only  at 
the  fourth  summons  of  Ali,  the  next  morning,  that  I 
could  do  the  violence  to  my  feelmgs  of  getting  up.  My 
room  was  luxuriously  darkened;  my  bed  had  the 
delicious  dimensions  of  equal  breadth  and  length.  I 
could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ;  I  tried  it  bias, 
fore  and  aft,  athwart  ships,  and  each  way  I  was  lost 
in  its  sublime  space.  I  rolled,  and  oh,  delightful  sen- 
sation from  the  contrast  to  the  bunks  of  ship-board, 
where  to  roll  over  is  to  roll  out,  and  to  roll  up  is  to 
roll  down ;  and  all  the  variations  of  roll  end  in  the 
same  key-note.  One  must  turn,  as  it  were,  upon  one's 
own  axis ;  yet  it  is  strange  the  ingenuity  with  which 
a  safe  turn  can  be  accomplished,  even  in  the  drowsiest 
mood :  a  high  proof  that  instinct  never  sleeps ;  or  may 
it  be  the  special  providence  which  guards  "infancy 
and  inebriety,"  putting  forth  its  sustaining  arm  for  this 
protection  of  the  "  storm's  nurslings,"  "poor  children  of 
danger?"  In  a  year's  experience,  I  have  known  only 
one  instance  of  a  sailor  falling  out  of  any  of  one  of  the 
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four  hundred  and  forty-four  hammocks  of  a  frigate,  and 
the  amount  of  sleep  performed  is  incredible,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances. 

There  was  such  an  imaccustomed  luxury  about  me 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  that,  in  spite  of  Ali  and 
conscience,  I  hugged  myself,  and  folded  my  hands  a 
little  more  to  sleep,  a  little  more  to  slumber.  At  length 
one  of  my  companions  broke  into  the  room,  lathering 
his  face  the  while,  and  appealed  irresistibly  to  my,  bet- 
ter feelings.  Cairo  was  all  to  do — time  was  limited, 
and  what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? 

Breakfast  done,  we  mounted  at  once  to  explore  the 
city.  Livery  horses  are  not  in  Cairo,  and  to  hire  a 
private  horse  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  purse 
of  Peter  Schlemihl ;  we  were,  therefore,  reconciled  to 
donkeys,  which,  by-the-by,  are  very  comme  ilfaut  in  the 
East.  Ali  led  the  van  of  our  little  troop,  and  our  first 
course  was  to  the  bazars,  with  all  the  anxiety  to  spend 
small  coin  that  I  have  seen  among  ladies  in  less  glitter- 
ing shops.  We  found  them  less  elegant  and  attractive 
than  in  Constantinople  (which  they  entirely  resembled 
in  plan),  and  much  more  extravagant.  We  spent  two 
hours  among  them ;  the  scenes,  tableaux,  and  group- 
ing of  infinite  interest  and  variety,  with  a  more  fire- 
quent  intermingling  of  the  Desert  Arab,  and  a  fiercer 
air  to  the  Bedouins,  than  among  the  metropolitan  resi- 
dent of  Stamboul.  The  streets  of  Cairo  are  vnder  and 
more  elegant  than  in  Constantinople  also,  and  I  thought 
I  could  see  a  greater  stir  and  activity  among  the  peo- 
ple: they  moved  more  quickly;  the  donkeys  were 
smarter,  the  very  dromedaries  trotted,  and  the  camel 
trains  had  a  faster  swing  to  their  lanky  limbs.  We 
saw  plenty  of  females  shopping,  generally  mounted 
astride  on  donkeys,  with  a  black  runner  or  two,  and 
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occasionally  leaning  from  a  litter  and  chaffering  with 
the  bazar  men.  They  wore  long  black  riding  robes, 
hooded  and  blinked ;  the  donkeys  half  enveloped  in  the 
folds,  and  nothing  seen  of  the  human  being  beyond  the 
shrouded  imagining  of  an  eye,  or  an  occasional  henna- 
stained  finger  which  stole  forth  from  the  chaos  of  robes. 
We  ate  fruits  at  the  stalls,  and  bought  slippers  and 
gowns. 

Next  we  made  our  way  to  one  of  the  numerous  slave 
markets.  It  was  designed  in  the  usual  way — a  large 
court  set  round  with  balconied  chambers,  which  were 
the  divans  of  the  sellers ;  their  stock  in  trade  being 
ranged  about  in  groups,  like  a  show  of  cattle.  I  have 
seen,  I  suppose,  about  half  a  dozen  slave  markets  in  the 
East,  and  each  time  with  increased  indignation.  On 
this  occasion  we  were  conducted  to  some  private  roomg, 
and  saw  two  or  three  miserable  Nubian  girls,  recently 
captured,  apparently,  and  in  the  most  helpless  ignorance 
of  their  fate.  Their  owner,  I  think,  possessed  the  most 
thoroughly  heartless  and  scoundrel  expression  I  ever 
saw  in  man ;  he  treated  the  wretches  with  the  most 
revolting  levity,  and  I  shrunk  from  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  villain  with  a  feeling  of  horror.  I  saw  one  fe- 
male slave,  whom  a  glimpse  only  was  sufficient  to  per- 
suade me  was  beautiful.  She  was  in  a  further  chani- 
ber,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  perhaps  by  mistake. 
She  had  tin  or  silver  plates  upon  her  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  a  short  robe  bound  round  the  waist ;  her  long  hair 
hung  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  complexion  like  the 
beautiful  quadroons  of  New  Orleans — and  finally, 
swords  ought  to  leap  from  their  scabbards  and  wave 
in  thousands  over  the  villains  of  infidels  and  slave 
traders.  We  made  our  escape  from  the  scene  with 
the  most  chivalric  feelings,  and  virtuous  resolutions 
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never  to  look  into  another ;  and  remounting,  made  a 
general  tour  of  the  city.  The  extent  is  immense,  the 
population  having  far  more  space  than  among  all  the 
other  congregations  of  Turks  I  have  seen — ^the  build- 
ings generally  exhibiting  the  ordinary  ornaments  and 
tinsel  of  Saracenic  style.  I  admire  the  contrivances 
and  general  character  very  much — ^the  carved  lattice- 
work of  the  overhanging  vsrindows  particularly,  every 
dwelling  almost  having  large  enclosed  balconies  pro- 
jecting over  the  streets.  They  serve  as  grilles  box- 
es, jfrom  which  bright  eyes  may  peep,  unseen,  at  the 
passengers ;  or  the  jalousie  would  be  open,  and  a 
bearded  and  turbaned  gentleman  would  be  sitting  in 
the  draught,  vrith  the  amber  end  of  the  long  tube  of 
his  narghile  nestling  under  his  moustache,  while  the 
rich  and  gilded  bowl  and  mountings  of  the  tobacco- 
cup  adorned  a  tray  in  a  niche  further  in  the  divan. 
Perhaps  a  favourite  wife  sat  lowly  at  his  feet,  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  unhallowed  eyes.  I  saw  a  hundred 
balconies  which  looked  as  if  they  were  exactly  the 
frames  of  such  pictures. 

The  course  of  our  ride  brought  us  to  the  great 
Mosque  of  Hassan,  which  has  been  thought  the  finest 
of  the  Cairo  mosques.  The  variety  of  the  marbles,  its 
Arabesque  ornaments  and  mosaics,  and  the  noble 
dome,  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  There  is  a 
large  bronze  gate,  also,  with  silver  mountings,  opening 
into  a  handsome  court,  colonnaded,  and  v^dth  niches  un- 
der fine  arches  of  Arabic  design :  the  minarets  are  the 
tallest  in  Cairo ;  indeed,  the  mosque  itself  is  the  largest, 
and  the  whole  edifice  looked  more  like  the  mosques  of 
my  imagination  even  than  that  of  Omar.  We  visited 
the  walls,  and  two  gates  of  the  city,  and  steered  our 
donkeys  through  the  motley  population,  our  eyes  awake 
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to  every  scene  and  every  passenger,  from  prince  to 
peasant. 

The  quarters  of  the  poor  exceeded  in  horrible  filth 
and  squalor  every  thing  imaginable :  visions  of  plague 
and  pestilence — the  most  awful  specimens  of  disease 
and  deformed  misery ;  and  it  was  refreshing,  indeed, 
to  emerge  from  these  hot  passages  of  depravity  and 
filth  into  the  freer,  healthful  space  of  the  park.  The 
sun  was  pouring  red-hot  rays ;  and  we  consigned  our- 
selves to  siestas  forthwith. 

We  were  as  diligent  in  Cairo  as  opportunities  and 
the  season  would  permit ;  but  to  goad  one's  curiosity 
to  see  sights  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  future 
regret,  is  to  do  things  without  heart ;  and  to  relate  to 
you  simply  that  we  saw  this  and  saw  that,  and  came 
here  and  went  there,  would  be  to  weary  you  with  a 
string  of  names,  which,  if  I  were  to  explain,  would  be 
merely  to  repeat  tvhat  I  have  read.  Still  there  is 
something  in  the  mere  sense  of  proximity  to  such  ob- 
jects ;  and  to  me  there  are  few  satisfactions  so  great 
as  to  have  seen  things,  places,  and  people  which  fame 
has  gilded  with  interest. 

I  remember  the  amusement  which  one  of  my  friends 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  a  man  who  accompanied  us 
in  our  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem :  he  was  a  very  intelliv 
gent  fellow,  who  kept  a  journal,  running  a  little  in  this 
way :  **  We  went  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  Wf 
went  out  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  then  we  went  down  into 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  we  came  to  the 
Virgin's  Tomb,  and  then  to  the  Garden  of  Gethpemane, 
and  then  we  went  home  to  dinner,  and  theji  w§  walfc 
ed  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Pilate's  house,  and  then 
to  the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  then  if  got  dark."  The 
best  of  journals  is  Uttle  better  than  £fuch,  after  all ;  and 
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to  this  good  fellow's  friends,  the  describings  of  the  best 
of  traveller  books  would  be  wanting  in  interest  in  com- 
parison. I  remember  reading  in  some  late  Italian  trav- 
eller, I  think  Dr.  Johnson,  what  struck  me  as  a  very 
original  idea  of  Horace's  famous  journey  to  Brundusi- 
um,  a  journal  which  has  been  admired  for  centuries. 
The  modem  traveller  thinks  it  answers  the  purpose 
capitally  as  a  satire  upon  the  egotism  and  personalities 
of  tourists  in  general ;  and  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
placed  among  the  satires  induces  the  belief  that  even 
in  his  day  the  same  sort  of  tourist  books  existed,  and 
that  it  was  the  poet's  object  to  make  sport  of  them. 
But  yet  it  is  the  very  egotism  of  Horace  which  makes 
his  journey  so  captivating,  and  has  certainly  afforded 
delight  to  generations  of  wndiscriminating  readers,  in 
whose  minds  the  whole  idea  of  satire  is  lost  in  the  in- 
terest of  mere  narrative.  There  is  an  end  to  every 
body's  patience,  however,  although  you  may  think 
that  I  acknowledge  no  limit  to  yours.  But  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  shall  get  rid  of  Cairo.  We  had  but  a 
day  left,  and  we  had  yet  to  attack  the  citadel.  We 
immediately  became  a  troop  of  cavalry,  Ali  being  the 
light  Mameluke  in  the  van,  and  rode  through  the  city 
to  the  citadel  gate.  On  our  way  we  stopped  to  look 
and  laugh  for  the  fiftieth  time,  more  or  less,  at  an  Arab 
barber  and  his  clients.  Tin  basins  were  fitted  and 
bound  to  the  necks  of  the  patients,  while  the  operator 
poured  the  suds  over  their  pates,  and  shaved  their 
Qrowus  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  The  practice 
I  conceive  to  be  most  healthfiil  and  delightful,  but  laugh- 
gtble  enough  in  the  operation,  which  is  performed  in  the 
open  booths.  Ali  had  been  fresh  shaved  that  morning, 
and,  lifting  his  tarbouche,  showed  us  the  long  top-knot, 
which  was  plaited  and  wreathed  on  his  crown. 
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Presently  we  arrived  at  the  court  or  open  space  in 
front  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  A  winding  roadway, 
cut  deeply  in  the  rock,  solid  and  formidable,  led  to  the 
chief  entrance  of  the  fortress,  where  we  alighted  to 
look  at  the  menagerie  of  the  viceroy.  There  are  six 
or  eight  noble  lions  chained  in  rooms  together,  and  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  forms  of  the  beasts,  so  dif- 
ferently exhibited  from  the  barred  cages  of  ordinary 
shows.  Hyenas,  lynxes,  &c.,  &c.,  there  were,  by  way 
of  foils  to  the  king  of  brutes.  We  then  ascended  a 
steep  flinty  route,  and  passing  a  series  of  gates  and 
portals,  sentinelled  and  manned,  we  entered  the  court  in 
which  the  Mameluke  chiefs  were  so  treacherously 
murdered.  The  guides  pointed  out  the  dizzy  battle- 
ment over  which  one  of  the  beys  had  spurred  his  gal- 
lant steed,  and  thus  escaped  alone  from  the  slaughter. 
The  wall,  or  cliff,  I  should  judge  to  be  at  this  point 
sixty  feet  high  from  the  scarp  below ;  the  horse  was 
killed  immediately,  but  some  friendly  Arabs  carried 
the  crippled  bey  to  the  desert,  where  even  now  he 
roams,  scarcely  satisfied  with  the  fearful  revenge  he 
took  upon  the  son,  Youssouf,  of  the  viceroy.  The 
slaughter  throughout  the  city  was  general ;  some  of 
the  victims  sought  sanctuary  in  the  mosques,  but  not 
even  these  holy  places  were  safe  for  them ;  and  there 
yet  remain  bloody  traces  on  the  pavements  of  Hassan, 
which,  like  historical  blood  in  other  famous  places, 
"  will  not  out."  The  court  in  which  we  stood  was  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  treacher- 
ously introduced  upon  this  platform,  and  fired  upon 
with  cannon  from  the  ramparts  above.  They  died, 
frantic  with  vain  eflTorts  to  get  at  their  butchers,  while 
Mehemet  Ali,  whose  fortunes  hung  upon  their  death, 
watched  the  result  from  the  windows  of  the  very  bap- 
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quet-hall,  in  which  the  beys  had  just  taken  their  leave 
of  him,  their  lips  yet  moist  with  the  cheer  of  the  feast 
How  his  eye  must  have  glared  upon  the  victims !  that 
same  eye  which  I  had  seen  in  such  kindly  expression. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mehemet  Ali  rarely  occupies 
the  palace  in  the  citadel,  it  is  maintained  in  state,  and 
he  is  now  building  a  mosque  overlooking  the  court  of 
the  Mamelukes,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  superb 
churches  in  the  world.  The  material  is  that  bejautifiil 
Egyptian  marble  which,  when  polished,  resembles 
pure  agate,  intersected  with  veins  and  leaves.  The 
colonnade  and  grand  court  of  this  new  mosque,  which 
will  bear  the  name  of  Mehemet,  are  much  like  the  de- 
sign of  the  mosques  in  Constantinople,  although  far 
nK)re  beautiful  in  material  and  elaborate  finish ;  and 
the  situation  is  so  commanding  and  prominent,  that  it 
will  show  to  infinite  advantage. 

We  wandered  all  over  this  famed  acropolis  of  Cairo, 
and  enjoyed  views  only  inferior  in  extent  to  those 
from  the  top  of  the  Pyramids,  and  surpassing  them  in 
positive  beauty,  on  account  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood being  so  populous  and  rich.  It  was  among 
very  classic  battlements  we  stood,  and  every  tower 
and  rampart  were  historical.  The  citadel  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  glories  of  the  great  Saladin,  who  built  the 
fortifications  principally,  and  conceived  and  executed 
the  wonderful  reservoir,  called  "  Joseph's  Well,'* 
which  is  cut  through  the  rock  to  the  level  of  the  Nile, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  thus  an 
interminable  supply  of  water  to  the  garrison.  The 
view  from  the  ramparts  is  inexpressibly  beautiful.  On 
the  east  and  south,  the  hills  of  Mokattam,  the  tombs  of 
the  Mameluke  princes,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture:  picturesque  nros 
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cover  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  south.  Opposite  are  the 
grand  aqueduct,  the  groves,  the  extended  city,  the 
Nile,  the  Pjnramids,  and  the  Great  Desert.  On  the 
north  is  the  grand  fertility  of  the  Delta,  commencing 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  vnih  the  parks  and  farms 
of  the  viceroy.  But  the  appearance  of  Cairo  is  truly 
superb;  its  Oriental  features  are  seen  to  advantage 
from  this  point,  and  its  immense  extent  struck  me  vnih 
great  surprise.  I  regret  extremely  that  we  had  not 
time  to  visit  the  country  villa  of  Mehemet  Ali,  as  well 
as  the  petrified  forest,  a  little  more  distant ;  but  we  had 
made  arrangements  to  re-embark  that  evening,  and  our 
time  was  even  limited  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  view 
from  the  citadel. 
Vol.  II.— F 
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On  arriving  again  at  the  hotel,  we  found  an  amusing 
scene  in  store  for  us.  Another  party  from  the  frigate 
were  collected  in  the  court-yard ;  and  one  of  them,  in 
the  course  of  his  morning  explorations,  had  encounter- 
ed a  mummy  smuggler  (for  Mehemet  Ali  has  made  the 
trade  contraband).  The  consequence  was  a  bargain, 
and  the  purchaser  was  the  possessor  of  the  mummy  of 
some  princess  3000  years  old,  who  was  intended  to 
grace  his  collection  of  foreign  nouveauUs.  The  casing 
was  handsome,  well  coloured,  and  well  preserved ;  but 
the  cheapness  of  the  price  (five  dollars)  suggested  the 
idea  that  all  was  not  well  with  her  royal  highness 
within.  We  had  the  servant,  therefore,  to  open  the 
coffin,  where,  indeed,  the  remnants  of  all  that  was  fair 
had  lamentably  faded.  The  rage  of  our  friend,  and 
the  vociferations  and  uproar  of  the  Arabs,  was  the 
most  laughable  scene  of  helpless  quarrel  imaginable, 
The  bastinado  was  the  least  punishment  threatened  to 
the  cheat ;  but  this  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  I  be- 
lieve, had  disappeared.  In  the  confusion,  the  mummy 
and  coffin  were  scattered  about,  and  the  noumauU  was 
a  decided  case  of  Arabesque  hoax. 

We  retired  to  our  last  Cairo  dinner ;  paid  the  bills,  a 
ceremony  which  I  have  found  obtains,  with  remarkable 
similarity,  in  all  countries,  Christian  or  Pagan;  and  final- 
ly, remounting  our  donkeys,  galloped  to  Boulac  at  dusk. 
Ali  had  preceded  us  with  the  luggage,  and  we  found  ev- 
ery thing  ready ;  the  cangiah  well  scrubbed,  and  the  sa- 
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laams  of  the  rais  and  his  crew  very  promising.  Look- 
ing farewell  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  walls  of  Cairo  the 
Grand,  or,  as  the  word  means  in  Arabic,  "  the  victori- 
ous," we  pushed  off  from  the  busy  quay,  and  glided  rap- 
idly in  the  current  beyond  the  gardens  and  palaces  which 
line  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river.  The  steady  north 
wind  would  allow  us  no  sails,  and  we  were  to  drift  to 
Atfi  with  the  current,  aided  only  by  an  occasional  tug 
at  the  sweeps  by  the  crew.  Sometimes  a  bend  in  the 
river  would  give  us  a  little  "  slant"  of  wind,  and  our 
pace  would  be  famous ;  but  chiefly  the  Voyage  was 
made  in  merely  drifting,  and  the  cangiah  twisting  about 
in  every  direction.  We  had  many  altercations  with 
the  crew,  who  were  the  most  indolent  of  cheats,  and 
could  with  great  difficulty  be  roused  to  any  exertion ; 
but  still  we  travelled  down  with  the  current  faster 
than  we  had  ascended  with  the  wind ;  and  the  direc- 
tion being  against  the  breeze,  rendered  it  infinitely 
more  cool  and  agreeable.  We  retired  early  to  our 
omnibus  bed  on  the  first  evening,  and  were  lulled 
asleep  with  the  boat  songs  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  com- 
menced very  zealously  with  their  oars. 

They  kept  time  lustily  to  a  monotonous  chant,  of 
which  each  one  sung  a  verse,  and  all  joined  in  a  cho- 
rus. We  soon  became  imoonscious  of  all  music,  how- 
ever, and  the  rascals  seizing  the  opportunity,  left  the 
boat  to  her  fate,  and  stretched  themselves  unanimously 
on  the  deck.  The  bargain  was,  that  they  should  pull 
during  the  night,  and  sleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Ali  was  a  regular  Argus,  however,  and,  moreover  "t7 
avail  le  sang  chaud;^  accordingly,  we  were  all  awa- 
kened by  a  terrible  clatter  at  midnight,  and  found  our 
man-of-affairs  ready  to  pitch  three  of  the  crew  over- 
board, and  about  to  behead  the  rais  without  benefit  of 
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clergy.  With  some  difficulty,  we  patched  up  a  tem- 
porary peace  between  them,  and  the  "  boat  songs  of 
the  Nile"  were  re-commenced  with  great  spirit  I  be- 
lieve they  were  necessary  for  Ali's  rest ;  for  no  sooner 
did  they  cease  than  his  eyes  would  open,  and  act  Hke 
a  prompter's  call,  the  Arabs  started  to  their  duty,  and 
all  went  merry  as  a  wedding  feast.  We  arrived  with- 
out adventure  at  Atfi,  the  principal  wife  station  of  the 
rais,  and  I  believe  he  contrived  that  we  should  not  pass 
through  the  canal  lock  before  the  next  morning.  Ali's 
vigilance  must  have  been  drugged ;  for  certain  we 
lay  at  Atfi  several  hours  through  the  night.  At  day- 
break we  entered  the  canal,  and  without  further  aid 
firom  current,  every  thing  now  depended  upon  the 
working  of  the  men.  A  long  tow-line  was  fastened  to 
the  fore-mast,  and  against  a  strong  wind  we  could 
only  be  dragged  along  about  two  knot^  an  hour.  This 
was  miserably  tedious,  and  the  most  ingenious  plans 
we  could  devise  for  passing  the  weary  day  all  failed. 
Our  library  had  been  exhausted ;  but  at  the  fag  end  of 
a  number  of  Waldie's  Circulating  Library,  an  enthusi- 
astic literary  member  conceived  he  had  discovered  a 
treasure  of  a  story.  He  accordingly  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  his  audience,  and  opened  full  cry  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  "  Bear  of  Camiola."  Never  were 
such  quiet  listeners.  The  reader  continued  to  the  end. 
and,  closing  the  volume,  seemed  to  wait  for  conmient 
The  silence  was  perfectly  sustained,  however, 

*'  And  if  you  marvel  we  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wondered  not, 
We  all  had  been  an  hour  asleep !" 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora  can  be  half  so  powerful 
as  the  Bear  of  Camiola  on  the  Nile.  It  quieted  us  for 
four  mortal  hours  by  "  Shrewsbury  clock!" 
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At  three  next  morning  (by  more  trusty  watches  than 
Shrewsbury)  we  reached  Alexandria,  stopping  a  mile, 
however,  from  the  city  to  avoid  the  crowd  of  the  de- 
pot. Phoebus  had  only  despatched  his  vaunt  couriers ; 
himself  had  not  yet  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  delicious  air  of  the  morning  we  enjoyed  a 
plunge  in  the  canal  I  think  as  agreeable  as  any  bath  I 
ever  experienced.  It  was  with  some  trepidation,  too, 
that  we  trusted  ourselves  in  its  suspicious  depths ;  the 
colour  was  about  the  shade  of  very  strong  custard,  and 
some  of  the  party,  who  were  not  sandy-haired  laddies, 
had  misgivings  of  the  dye;  flowing,  raven  tresses, 
tinged  with  custard,  would  be  questionable,  at  least. 
Arguments,  therefore,  pro  and  con  the  necessity  of 
immersing  the  head  were  properly  canvassed;  and 
I  remembered  Sir  Francis  Head's  inimitable  descrip- 
tion of  the  Brunnens  of  Langenschwalbach ;  his  first 
shrinking  from  the  forbidding  waters,  and  his  equita- 
ble judgments  and  eloquent  plea  in  favour  of  the  meri- 
torious upper  member.  We  plunged  in,  therefore, 
swimming  about  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  refreshment 
was  glorious.  The  water  left  no  stain,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  were  easily  removed  by  a  more  arti- 
ficial bath  at  noon.  The  softness  and  buoyancy  of 
the  water  rendered  the  exercise  of  little  effort,  and 
prepared  us  capitally  for  our  last  cangiah  breakfast. 
Meanwhile  a  man  had  been  despatched  for  donkeys, 
which  arrived  with  the  sunrise ;  and,  committing  our 
luggage  to  the  care  of  the  rais,  we  rode  off  to  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar. 

It  stood  but  half  a  mile  from  us,  just  outside  a  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  city — alone,  upon  a  plain  of  sand.  It 
is  a  beautifiil  monument ;  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite, 
seventy  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  of  the 
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same ;  the  capital  is  also  perfect,  upon  which  are  tk 
feet  of  the  statue  which  once  crowned  it.  It  is  denied 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Pompey,  and  anti- 
quarians call  it  one  of  the  columns  of  a  Temple  of  Mem- 
phis, and  that  it  was  brought  here  and  raised  in  hon- 
our of  Diocletian.  The  English  have  defaced  its  sides 
with  immense  sprawling  letters  two  and  three  feet 
long,  of  common-place  names,  reaching  half  way  to 
the  capital.  It  is  entirely  unguarded,  the  viceroy 
being  too  much  occupied  with  novelties  to  take  any 
notice  of  antiquities,  and  it  stands  conspicuous  in  the 
sands,  important  to  none  but  pilots.  I  confess,  my  at- 
tention and  interest  have  felt  the  effect  of  too  constant 
and  too  great  draught  upon  their  currency.  Antiqui- 
ties had  been  like  pictures  in  the  Italian  galleries,  and, 
wearied  with  ever  present  calls  for  wondering,  the 
eye  loses  all  speculation,  and  the  sense  is  dulled  by  an 
embarrassment  of  numbers.  I  think  one  should  be  iii 
the  Uffizj  gallery  as  many  days  as  there  are  master- 
pieces, and  the  mind  should  have  at  least  the  fair  play 
of  a  month's  recovery  from  the  Pyramids  before  it  can 
receive  impressions  duly  from  all  else  in  Egypt.  As 
for  Pompey's  Pillar,  we  rode  round  it,  we  felt  it,  we 
looked  up,  and  we  sketched  it ;  but  yet  I  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  groups  of  Arabs  about,  and  the  new  walls 
and  land-gate  of  the  city,  the  first  banana  trees  I  had 
seen  also,  the  sweep  of  the  bay,  and  the  tombstones 
of  a  graveyard  among  which  we  rode. 

We  entered  the  gate  through  a  battlement  and  zig- 
zag approach,  and  crossed  the  peninsula  city  to  the 
walls  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  roadstead  on  the 
side  opposite  the  modern  harbour.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  a  quarter  occupied  by  the  huts  of  Arabs,  surround- 
ed by  modem  filth  and  misery,  we  found  the  antique 
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grandeur  of  Cleopatra's  Needle.  It  is  a  superb  obe- 
lisk, adorned  with  hieroglyphics  beautifully  carved,  and 
in  all  respects  superior,  in  elegance,  in  size,  and  orna- 
ment, to  those  which  have  been  taken  to  Rome,  Paris, 
or  Constantinople.  It  stands  like  a  splendid  gem  in 
some  horrible  sewer;  and  were  it  not  for  the  blue 
ocean,  which  rolls  its  surf  almost  to  its  base,  one  would 
scarcely  risk  the  plague  to  contemplate  it.  Within  a 
few  feet  of  it,  another  obelisk  of  the  same  material, 
size,  and  finish,  lies  prostrate  across  a  little  ravine.  I 
trotted  my  donkey  over  it,  and  his  little  hoofs  fitted 
safely  in  the  cleats,  as  it  were,  of  the  hieroglyphs. 
Soon  after  an  Arab  girl  passed  over  with  a  jar  of  wa- 
ter. What  a  theme  for  the  melancholy  Jaques  !  But 
here,  again,  the  wise  have  tried  to  upset  pleasant  be- 
liefs ;  they  tell  us  these  were  not  the  needles  of  Cleo- 
patra, which  were  elsewhere  in  Egypt ;  and  that  the 
obelisks  in  Alexandria  formed  the  entrance  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Caesars  ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  were  not 
the  same,  converted,  as  one  might  suppose,  by  Cleo- 
patra herself  into  door-posts  for  her  lover.  Antiqua- 
ries have  discovered  a  clew  to  their  date,  in  the  carved 
names  of  Rameses  and  Thothmes,  who  lived  1720 
years  before  Christ. 

Mehemet  Ali  scorns  to  decorate  his  regenerated 
cities  with  the  exquisite  monuments  of  the  past,  and 
olBers  all  such  treasures  for  an  equal  quantity  of  hewn 
stone,  wherewith  to  build  his  dry-docks  and  arsenals. 
He  is  even  now  blowing  up  magnificent  ruins  of  baths 
and  catacombs  for  the  purpose ;  and  you  may  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  at  the  most  ob- 
scure comers  find  the  capital  of  some  beautiful  col- 
umn>  or  a  block  of  a  superb  architrave,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  horse-block,  or  of  a  street  pedlar's  table. 
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In  the  middle  of  a  grand,  wide  street,  equal  in  design 
to  any  street  in  Europe,  instead  of  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful obelisks,  there  stands  a  miserable  imitation,  of  one 
fourth  the  size ;  beautiful  material,  to  be  sure,  but  of  ill 
and  paltry  proportions,  and  mounting  guard  over  two 
or  three  jets  of  water,  which  they  call  the  Mehemet 
Fountain. 

We  continued  our  ride  through  the  city  in  the  cool 
morning  air ;  and  finally,  taking  boat,  we  arrived  on 
board  the  duke  domum  frigate  in  time  for  breakfast, 
with  R.  and  "  all  of  'em." 

*  *  *  »  • 

#  #  *  *  • 
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I  HAVE  but  a  few  hours  left,  before  we  arrive  in  sight 
of  Malta,  to  end  my  Egyptian  letter.  I  am  sorry,  as 
several  days  at  Alexandria  remain,  lull  of  most  agree- 
able recollections ;  and  in  writing  to  you  of  pleaaant 
things,  I  have  a  renewed  enjoyment,  beyond  mere 
thinking  of  them,  and  more  gratifying  even  than  talk- 
ing them  over  to  fellow-travellers  and  fellow-enjoyers. 

The  remainder  of  our  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was 
made  very  agreeable  to  us  by  the  kind  attentions  of  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  with  whom  we  shall 
always  associate  pleasant  recollections.  Indeed,  every 
pleasure  we  enjoyed  at  Alexandria  was  due  to  their 
kindness. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  arrived  from  Cairo, 
R.  and  I  went  on  shore  for  a  ramble  among  the  Turks. 
We  sauntered  about,  and  sat  at  a  cafi§  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Franks,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  your- 
self out  of  Europe.  The  population  of  Alexandria  is 
not  more  than  two  thirds  native,  the  remainder  being 
almost  entirely  European  adventurers.  There  are 
French  and  Italian  theatres,  although  not  open  at  this 
season;  convents  and  chapels;  and  an  English  resi- 
dent clergyman,  with  a  little  church  built  by  his  con- 
gregation. There  is  an  Italian  newspaper  published 
in  the  city.  European  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions, 
shops  of  every  possible  article,  and  the  fortune-makers 
are  so  far  colonizing  the  Eastern  city  that  they  have 
obtained  grants  of  land  from  the  viceroy,  and  have 
built  country  houses,  little  ornamental  farms,  and  cot- 
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tages,  and  converted  patches  of  the  sands  into  flowery 
lawns  and  orchards.  The  best  part  of  the  Frank  Quar- 
ter is  the  wide  street  in  which  stands  the  obelisk  Fount- 
ain of  Mehemet,  of  which  I  spoke.  Here  are  the  hand- 
some residences  of  the  consuls,  elegant  hotels,  caf^s, 
and  shops ;  and  we  met  scarcely  a  creature  who  was 
not,  in  some  sort,  European ;  and  yet  this  street  is  al- 
most entirely  a  speculation  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who 
built  the  consular  residences,  the  hotels,  and  estab- 
lished the  comfort  and  content  of  the  strangers.  The 
street  is  superbly  built  of  stone  and  brick,  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  I  call  it  a  street,  from  its 
great  length ;  but  the  breadth  quite  warrants  the  title 
of  "  Piazza  Grande,"  by  which  it  is  universally  known. 
Several  other  streets  are  nearly  as  handsome,  and  the 
viceroy  is  widening  and  improving  them  in  every  quar- 
ter. His  own  residences  are  on  a  corresponding  scale 
of  improvement. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  is  the  Turkish  Quarter, 
adjoining.  Narrow,  filthy,  winding  streets  and  bazars, 
where  every  thing  is  Arabic,  and  like  an  unreclaimed 
wilderness  of  ignorance  and  brutality.  We  explored 
for  the  sake  of  curiosity ;  but  the  civilized  part  of  the 
city  was  too  delightful,  and  the  novelty  of  the  Oriental 
had  lost  its  charms.  The  camels,  the  muffled  women, 
the  costumes,  the  superb  dresses  of  the  state  officers, 
the  carabas,  the  chibouques,  the  beards,  all  now  yield- 
ed to  the  excitement  of  a  single  English  girl,  mounted 
upon  a  stately  barb,  her  long,  fair  hair  escaping  from 
the  riding  hat,  and  shading  the  ripe  round  cheek,  her 
habit  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  her  seat  the  poetry 
of  attitude.  Such  was  our  longing  for  Christian  cus- 
toms, and  our  weariness  of  the  Turk. 

The  present  population  of  Alexandria  is  about  50ft(H>f 
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and  the  site  of  the  modern  city  is  not  precisely  the 
same  as  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  more  seaward, 
and  occupies  the  peninsula  of  the  ancient  Pharos,  upon 
which  stood  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  has  built  a  modern  lighthouse  near  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  one,  which  stands  very  conspicuously, 
and  is  a  fine  work.  Immense  ranges  of  warehouses 
line  the  beach,  and  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  busy 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
handsome  wall,  and  several  forts  are  prominent  in  the 
environs.  But  what  a  contrast  to  the  antique  city, 
with  its  circumference  of  fifteen  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million ;  its  immense  wide  streets ;  its 
four  hundred  theatres ;  its  four  thousand  baths ;  its 
four  thousand  palaces ;  its  temples,  and  its  wonderful 
libraries.  It  was  situated  on  the  main  land,  almost  op- 
posite the  modern  town ;  and  the  ruins  of  baths,  cis- 
terns, catacombs,  and  temples  warrant  all  tradition  of 
its  splendours. 

After  a  long  ramble,  which  impressed  these  things 
on  our  minds,  we  made  an  evening  visit  to  the  consul, 
and  took  family  tea  with  the  ladies.  Mr.  Tod  is  son- 
in-law  to  the  late  American  consul-general,  Mr.  Glid- 
don,  and  with  the  ladies  of  his  family  we  passed  a 
very  refreshing  musical  evening.  A  piano  was  a  link 
to  ever  so  many  happy  past  things,  and  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  from  long  privation,  that  I  was  glad  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  dine  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour,  and 
afterward  drive  with  the  ladies  to  the  Camp  of  Caesar 
and  the  battle  field  of  Abercrombie. 

We  were  punctual  at  the  hour  of  two,  and  found  the 
promised  lentil  soup  beyond  all  praise ;  at  half  past 
four  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  drive ;  our  numbers 
required  two  outriders,  and  we  exchanged  together  in 
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the  course  of  the  tour.  A  pony  phaeton  held  four  of 
us,  including  the  two  ladies ;  and  a  noble  Arabian  pet 
of  Mr.  Tod's,  and  an  auxiliary  donkey  completed  the 
cortege.  We  passed  out  the  Rosetta  Gate  and  drove 
over  a  plain,  in  which  is  much  industrious  cultivation ; 
and  groves  of  bananas,  fig,  date,  and  acacias,  are  real 
eye  feasts,  after  the  famine  of  sands  and  monotony  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  After  about  five  miles' 
driving  we  arrived  at  a  point  abreast  of  the  battle 
ground,  and  alighting,  we  had  a  pleasant  walk  to  the 
middle  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Tod,  who  has  a  true  national  pride  in  the  rec- 
ollections, explained  the  whole  battle  to  us,  pointing 
out  the  strong  position  of  the  French  on  an  intrenched 
elevation  before  the  town:  their  officers  have  been 
much  criticised  for  abandoning  their  position  for  the 
attack. 

We  stood  quite  near  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and 
camp  of  Caesar,  which  had  been  occupied  by  part  of 
the  English  army,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate fighting.  A  little  to  the  left,  the  English  gen- 
eral, when  almost  alone,  was  attacked  by  some  French 
dragoons,  one  of  whom  he  disarmed,  but  immediately 
afterward  he  received  a  musket-shot,  which  compelled 
him  to  retire  to  the  riiins.  A  large  lake  (Maadieh)  on 
one  side  was  the  theatre  of  operations  of  the  English 
gun-boats,  and  on  the  other  side  the  sea  rolled  its 
waves  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  ruined  palace.  A 
few  Bedouins  were  now  encamped  on  the  spot,  but  all 
else  was  perfect  solitude  around.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  has  ever  been  one  of  my  chief  favourites  in 
modem  history,  and  I  remember  well  the  homage  I 
felt  for  his  memory  when  we  admired  his  monument 
in  St  Paul's :  the  same  feeling  recurred  with  this  grati- 
fying association  on  the  distant  sands  of  Egypt. 
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On  all  sides  were  traces  of  historic  fame :  here  was 
the  spot  where  the  sight  of  Pompey's  slaughtered  body 
drew  tears  from  the  conqueror ;  we  saw  the  waves 
curling  as  they  did  when  Caesar  swam  from  his  sink- 
ing ship,  and  held  aloft  his  precious  manuscript ;  the 
Needles  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  beautiful  "  column  with 
the  buried  base,"  overlooked  the  scene ;  on  every  side 
were  records  of  the  glories  of  Alexander  and  the  long 
line  of  Ptolemies ;  and  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Camp 
of  Caesar  were  eloquent  of  heroic  deeds,  and  none  more 
glorious  than  the  death  of  Abercrombie.  At  Aboukir, 
Napoleon  gained,  perhaps,  the  most  signal  of  all  his 
victories,  and  I  have  heard  military  men  declare  that 
the  daring  and  devoted  gallantry  of  Murat  at  this  bat- 
tle are  unequalled  in  the  histories  of  war.  The  wide- 
spread Levant  and  Aboukir  Bay  have  witnessed  the 
deeds  of  modem  navies  eclipse  in  fame  the  war  galleys 
of  all  ancient  heroes,  and  the  glories  of  French  and 
English  warriors  have  renewed  the  lustre  of  other 
days  upon  the  desert  sands.  It  is  delightful  to  arouse 
one's  enthusiasm  among  such  scenes,  and  I  delight  to 
linger  in  thought  among  the  gray  old  ruins  of  Caesar's 
Camp. 

The  next  and  last  day  in  Alexandria  was  Sunday, 
and  R.  and  I  went  to  the  English  church ;  the  congre- 
gation was  small,  but  prayers  in  pews  were  greater 
novelties  than  the  mummeries  of  the  Turks ;  and  bon- 
nets, and  unveiled  faces  more  acceptable  than  yashmaks 
and  harems  in  litters.  A  good  man  read  a  good  ser- 
m(m,  and  her  majesty's  loyal  subjects  prayed  among 
the  heathen  for  her  majest/s  honour  and  welfare ;  with 
equal  loyalty  we  interpolated  "  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  others  in  authority." 

YoL.  II.— G 
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Malta— sixteenth  and  last  day  of  Quarantine, ) 
October  8th,  1844.  > 

This  quarantine  imprisonment  has  knocked  down 
whole  castles  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  last  day  of  it  at 
length  encourages  me  to  commence  «  letter  to  you. 
It  has  been  a  comfortable  resting  interval,  however, 
and  I  have  had  sufficient  occupation  and  pastime  in 
allaying,  as  it  were,  the  excitements  of  the  past  three 
months.  I  have  been  busy  also,  for  we  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  squadron  here,  among  men-of-war 
of  all  nations ;  and  several  matters  have  very  much 
engrossed  the  business  parts  of  the  day. 

We  sailed  from  Alexandria  on  the  ninth,  having 
been  very  politely  towed  to  sea  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  steamer,  the  Geyser.  On  the  twenty-third 
we  entered  the  incomparable  harbour  of  Malta,  amazed 
and  delighted  with  the  martial  pictures  of  the  place. 
The  passage  had  been  tedious  from  head  vdnds  and 
calms.  We  found  ourselves  one  morning  in  fine  view 
of  Etna  and  its  curling  colunms,  and  the  officer  of  the 
deck  very  kindly  sent  me  word  in  time  to  see  the  early 
prospect.  Two  days  after  we  commenced  our  quaran- 
tine in  the  strictest  manner. 

Breaking  quarantine  is  a  capital  crime  ;  but  in  oui 
case  it  looks  absurd  for  a  bevy  of  sanitasj  or  health 
officers,  to  be  watching  the  ship,  and  imposing  the 
penalty  of  death  upon  any  one  who  should  go  on  shore ; 
when  in  a  ship's  company  of  five  hundred  souls,  we 
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have,  about  fifteen  sick,  and  among  those  fifteen  per- 
haps the  most  serious  malady,  the  burned  finger  of  the 
blacksmith,  or  the  sprained  wrist  of  a  sail  trimmer. 
The  absurdity  of  it  becomes  highly  amusing  in  such  in 
stances  as  this.  The  morning  we  lost  sight  of  Sicily, 
when  we  were  about  one  hundred  miles  from  land,  two 
large  cranes,  or  flamingoes,  alighted  on  the  fore-yards, 
and  perfectly  exhausted  by  their  flight,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  taken  at  once.  The  poor  creatures  were 
carried  to  the  gun-deck,  where  they  were  well  fed,  and 
after  we  had  been  in  port  a  day  or  two,  they  were  set 
free.  One  of  them  flew  away  at  once,  but  his  mate, 
not  yet  recovered,  fell  into  the  water  near  the  cape  of 
the  principal  castle,  and  commenced  swimming  for  the 
land.  Next  morning  I  was  walking  on  deck  enjoying 
the  views,  and  among  the  crowd  of  boats,  I  saw  two 
Maltese  boatmen  and  a  health  officer,  in  the  usual  yel- 
low-trimmed uniform,  pulling  about  from  ship  to  ship, 
and  towing  something  like  a  bundle  of  feathers  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat.  It  proved  to  be  the  poor  flamingo, 
which  was  now  half  dead  from  this  unusual  navigation, 
and,  in  our  turn,  we  were  questioned  if  the  bird  were 
from  this  ship.  They  had  caught  it  with  a  sort  of  lasso 
by  the  leg,  and  not  daring  to  touch  it,  as  it  might  deal 
plague  and  death  around,  they  had  dragged  it  about 
the  basins  in  search  of  its  contaminated  owners. 

Again,  some  pigeons  had  made  little  excursions  firom 
the  ship,  and  we  were  cautioned  immediately  to  cage 
them.  And,  finally,  a  poor  little  gazelle,  the  most  deli- 
cate little  creature  in  the  world,  which  the  old  boatswain 
had  bought  in  Alexandria,  had  become  the  pet  of  all 
hands.  One  morning,  while  the  men  were  holy-stoning 
decks  very  early,  it  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  way,  and 
as  usual,  placed  in  the  launch ;  the  play  fill  and  active 
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little  creature  was  skipping  about  the  tarpaulin  which 
covers  the  boat,  when  it  slipped  and  fell  through  the 
forward  hatchways,  some  twenty  feet,  to  the  berth- 
deck,  breaking  its  back  and  legs.  Of  course  it  was 
mercy  to  kill  it  at  once.  We  all  felt  grieved  for  this 
dear  gazelle,  thus  '*  sure  to  die,"  but  it  became  quite 
important  that  the  mode  of  death  should  be  properly 
explained,  so  rigid  are  the  laws  against  contagion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  from  Malta  the  following 
anecdote  which  came  under  his  own  observation :  "  In 
entering  the  harbour,  a  seaman  was  pushed  from  our 
yard-arm.  He  swam  strongly,  notwithstanding  the 
fall,  but  the  Maltese  boats,  of  whom  there  were  several, 
tacked  from  him  to  avoid  picking  him  up,  and  an  Eng- 
lish boat,  which  did  take  the  poor  man  in,  was  con- 
demned to  ten  days'  imprisonment,  to  reward  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  action." 

Such  is  the  quarantine  which  duly  gave  Lord  Byron 
**  fever  and  spleen."  Great  men  as  well  as  little  ones 
must  suffer  in  some  things  alike,  and  the  poet  as  well 
as  the  governor-general  of  India,  hourly  expected  from 
Alexandria,  are  as  much  conductors  of  disease  as  the 
meanest  scullion  in  the  ship. 

In  the  cool  evenings,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  which 
the  siroc  made  terrible  sometimes,  we  could  go  to  the 
"parlatorio"  at  the  quarantine  office,  and  converse 
with  our  friends  from  the  other  ships,  across  a  barrier 
six  or  eight  feet  wide ;  and  also  we  oould  make  little 
tours  in  the  boats  among  the  coves,  and  picturesque 
inlets  of  the  several  harbours ;  for  this,  however,  we 
must  wear  a  yellow  flag,  the  livery  of  all  diseases, 
scarlet  fever  as  well  as  jaundice ;  and,  moreover,  we 
must  carry  with  us  a  sanita^  and  warn  all  boats  against 
approaching  us  too  nearly.    Our  little  voyages  were 
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delightjful  under  the  steepliog  battlements  and  clifis, 
the  deep  coves,  and  among  the  warlike  scenery  of 
Malta.  The  superb  and  lofty  ramparts  and  towers 
surmounting  the  precipices  over  the  sea,  and  environ- 
ing the  curious  harbours;  the  massive  city,  perhaps 
the  best  built  in  the  world,  and  seeming  rather  to  have 
been  excavated  and  carved  on  the  rocks ;  the  climb- 
ing *'  streets  of  stairs,"  the  arched  piazzas  on  the  cliffs, 
and  mighty  parapets  bristling  widi  cannon,  tier  over 
tier ;  and  then  the  constant  associations  with  the  glo- 
rious past,  with  which  the  mind  is  filled  on  every  side 
by  some  monument  or  grand  work  of  its  old  masters. 
No  place  ever  so  entirely  corresponded  with  my  pre- 
conceptions— no  scene  ever  so  entirely  looked  appro- 
priate for  the  review  of  its  own  history;  every  object  is 
the  most  admirable  record  of  the  picturesque  fame  of  the 
knights.  On  that  outermost  cape  of  the  rock,  which  di- 
vides the  two  harbours,  where  the  batteries  and  five  tiers 
of  guns  from  other  defences,  seem  to  render  all  approach 
impossible  at  the  present  day,  thousands  of  infidels  fell 
with  their  chief,  in  vain  efforts  to  tear  that  little  angle  of 
the  fortress  from  a  handful  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross ; 
and  when  the  devoted  knights  saw  that  the  swarms  of 
their  enemies  must  at  length  prevail,  too  proud  to  yield, 
they  took  the  sacrament  together,  and  met  their  death 
like  martyrs  in  the  breach.  If  ever  waters  were  "  in- 
carnadined" with  blood,  the  rippling  waves  which  now 
toss  their  spray  against  the  cliff  must  have  outblushed 
the  "  sedgy  banks  of  frighted  Severn."  Every  angle 
of  the  curious  and  diversified  harbours  is  full  of  fame, 
and  the  whole  island  for  three  hundred  years  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  patriarchal  and  good  Samaritan  govern- 
ment of  the  grand  masters.  "  Then  came  the  Corsi- 
caa,"  and  carved  his  name  upon  this  granite  page  of 
'   G2 
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history,  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  Pyramids. 
Next  came  the  "  fair-haired  islander  from  the  west," 
and  after  two  years'  contention  the  conquerors  of  Lodi 
had  to  yield.  I  have  been  reading  a  curious  history  of 
Malta  by  the  last  of  the  exile  knights,  in  which  the 
hardships  of  the  French  garrison  during  the  blockade 
are  given  in  detail.  He  gives  us  the  price  of  dogs  and 
cats  per  pound,  and  how  much  rats  sold  for  a  pair  I  &c. 
On  the  fourth  of  September,  1800,  the  garrison,  with 
"famine  proudly  painted  on  their  cheeks,"  embarked 
for  France  after  two  years'  unaided  resistance;  and 
the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  its  present  masters.  Alison  has  a  great  deal 
of  his  usual  glorification  upon  the  event,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Head  speaks  beautifully  by  the  English  card  in  his 
description.  The  English  did  indeed  become  perma- 
nent masters  of  the  place  on  that  fourth  of  September, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotton  that  they  afterward  dis- 
regarded treaty  promises,  and  did  not  evacuate  the 
place  in  1802,  as  was  stipulated.  It  is  now  theirs, 
however,  no  doubt  as  long  as  England  exists  at  all. 

In  every  respect  is  the  theatre  of  these  heroic  events 
worthy  of  its  warlike  story,  and  if  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  had  had  a  Froissart  of  their  ovm  to  chronicle 
their  glories,  the  reader  of  chivalrous  pages  would  yet 
find  Malta  the  Malta  of  his  imagination. 

Almost  every  evening  we  have  rowed  about  beneath 
the  towering  battlements :  the  tall  caps  and  bayonets 
of  British  soldiers  are  the  present  groups  upon  the 
walls,  and  through  the  embrasures,  leaning  upon  the 
guns,  we  could  see  the  blue-coated  artillery-men,  no 
doubt  the  finest  of  modem  soldiers.  It  was  a  strange 
picture  to  find  a  tall  Highlander  standing  sentinel  in 
his  fiill  costume,  and  presenting  arms  to  us  as  we  pull- 
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ed  by  his  distant  outpost ;  and  afterward  I  saw  several 
hundred  of  them  in  their  tartans  and  plumes  parading 
on  the  downs  to  the  screams  of  the  bagpipe.  One  of 
my  more  travelled  friends  had  seen  some  of  the  same 
Scots  on  guard  in  New  South  Wales,  and  we  quoted 
together  Mr.  Webster's  splendid  flourish  about  "  the 
morning  drum-beat  of  England." 

The  harbour  is  always  animated  with  ships-of-war 
and  innumerable  passing  boats,  filled  with  pleasure- 
seeking  Maltese  and  soldiers.  English  army  officers 
in  yachting  dresses  pull  themselves  about  in  their  club 
boats,  or  sail  to  and  fro  in  beautifully-rigged  little 
yachts.  It  is  delightful  to  walk  under  our  awnings 
and  contemplate  the  scene.  In  my  walk  yesterday  af- 
ternoon an  old  quarter-master  described  to  me  the 
freak  of  an  English  officer  which  he  once  witnessed 
here ;  winning  a  wager  that  he  would  drive  a  team  of 
geese  across  the  harbour,  himself  sitting  in  a  tub ! 
This  was  actually  done,  and  is  a  very  fair  sample  of 
the  amusements  to  which  the  weary  garrison  resort  in 
their  distant  station.  We  frequently  see  them  riding 
in  the  country  beyond  the  walls,  and  their  red  jackets 
give  them  the  look  of  fox-hunters.  The  town  affords 
good  libraries,  an  opera,  theatre,  and,  it  is  said,  very 
good  society.  In  the  moonlit  evenings  the  bands  from 
the  ships  render  the  scene  still  more  agreeable,  and  we 
are  constantly  serenaded  by  musical  clubs  which  come 
out  in  boats  and  play  on  the  water.  With  such  re- 
sources, and  our  own  resting  inclinations,  qiiarantine  has 
been  made  very  tolerable.  We  are  well  supplied  with 
good  provisions,  and  fruits,  and  books,  but,  alas !  I  have 
had  no  letters,  and  I  long  for  Mahon.  To-morrow  we 
shall  be  free,  and  after  two  days'  sight-seeing  and  shop- 
ping, I  hope  we  shall  sail  for  our  grand  postoffice. 
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Malta,  October  9. 
I  WAS  awakened  very  early  this  morning  by  an  un- 
usual "  Hail  Columbia,"  with  fiddles  and  flutes,  under 
the  stem.  When  I  got  on  deck  I  found  the  yellow  flag 
had  been  struck,  and  swarms  of  Maltese  boats,  with 
fruits,  rival  fiddlers,  divers  for  pennies,  cap-makers, 
tailors,  washerwomen,  &c.,  &c.,  waiting  for  permission 
to  come  on  board  to  congratulate  us  on  our  delivery^ 
The  fiddlers  alternated  Yankee  Doodle  and  Hail  Co- 
lumbia, with  an  occasional "  bar  tangled  spanner,"  as  J» 
says ;  the  divers  plunged  after  sixpences  tossed  from  the 
poop;  the  veiled  washerwomen  made  curtsies;  the 
fruit-sellers  made  the  men's  mouths  water;  and  the 
tailors  told  themselves  ofi*  by  nine,  receiving  the  meas- 
ure of  their  dues.  After  breakfast  the  wardroom  and 
steerage  were  perfect  levees  of  tradespeople  of  every 
denomination.  Every  body  had  some  little  aflfair  to 
transact  with  them,  and  the  opportimity  of  a  free  port 
could  not  be  neglected.  I  had  made  arrangements  to 
pass  the  day  on  shore  with  R.  and  R.  We  took  the 
earliest  opportunity,  therefore,  of  pulling  to  the  landing, 
passed  through  a  tunnel  excavation  into  a  steep  wind- 
ing street,  receiving  the  salutes  of  Highland  sentries 
at  every  turn,  and  mounting  whole  streets  of  stairs,  at 
length  gained  the  platform  of  the  town,  where  we 
found  every  sort  of  European  custom,  delightfully  re- . 
freshing  in  contrast  to  all  things  Turkish.  The  city  is 
superbly  built  in  solid  masses,  and  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, in  all  respects,  resemble  the  Minorcans ;  the 
dresses  of  the  women  much  the  same,  but  the  prosper- 
ous look  of  every  thing  widely  different  from  the  de- 
cay and  retrogade  look  of  the  Spaniards.  Every 
where  was  English  bustle,  and  the  show  of  Engli«li 
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wealth.  We  walked  all  over  the  city,  admiring  the 
solid  memorials  of  the  knights ;  their  magnificent  aur 
bergeSf  now  the  quarters  of  the  garrison  officers  ;  their 
churches,  especially  the  grand  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
(one  of  the  most  elaborately  rich  interiors  I  ever  saw,) 
paved  with  splendid  Mosaic  tombs  of  the  knights,  and 
hung  with  superb  tapestries,  commemorating  their 
glories.  Napoleon  had  stripped  the  Cathedral  and 
hospitals  of  every  valuable  thing  that  was  portable, 
but  worlds  of  historic  treasures  yet  remained  beyond 
his  power.  We  saw  the  tomb  of  Lavallette  in  a  sub- 
terranean chapel,  and,  in  another  apartment,  the  mag- 
nificent picture  of  the  beheading  of  St.  John,  by  Cara- 
vaggio.  Among  innumerable  treasures  of  sacred  char- 
acter, I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  monument 
built  by  Louis  Philippe  to  his  son,  who  died  here ;  it 
is  ornamented  with  a  full-length  recumbent  statue  of 
the  young  and  handsome  prince.  We  visited,  also, 
the  palace  of  the  governor,  formerly  of  the  grand  mas- 
ters, and  in  it  the  famous  Gobelin  tapestries,  as  well  as 
the  armory  of  the  knights,  a  grand  collection  of  ar- 
mour suits,  weapons  of  ancient  device,  and  trophies 
of  victories  captured  from  their  enemies.  Among 
them  the  cimeter  and  axe  of  the  redoubtable  Corsair, 
Dragut ;  also  a  curious  piece  of  ancient  ordnance, 
contrived  by  the  Turks  during  their  great  siege.  It 
is  made  of  rope  bound  over  a  thin  tube  of  metal,  and 
could  throw  a  ball  of  three  inches  diameter.  The  suits 
of  armour  and  shields  are,  in  many  instances,  very 
rich  and  superb,  and  each  is  appropriated  by  the  guide 
to  some  particular  hero.  The  shields  are  all  embla- 
zoned with  the  cross  of  the  order. 

We  finally  mounted  very  good  hack  horses,  and 
rode  through  the  bewildering  fortifications  on  the  land 
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side.  Great  additions  and  improvements  have  un- 
doubtedly been  made  by  the  English  ;  but  even  when 
it  was  yielded  to  Napoleon,  he  observed,  on  entering, 
that  it  had  been  only  necessary  to  shut  the  gates  to 
baffle  him.  We  galloped  several  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, if  country  it  can  be  called,  which  is  almost  a  bare 
surface  of  rock,  with  occasional  fields  made  of  soil 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily.  The  country  residence 
of  the  governor  is  among  a  fine  collection  of  gardens 
and  artificial  contrivances,  with  views  of  the  sea  and 
harbours  from  the  tops  of  summer  houses  of  the  grand 
masters. 

We  shall  make  several  visits  to  Malta  again  during 
the  cruise ;  and  I  am  so  weary  from  the  unusual  ex- 
ercise of  a  first  day  on  shore  for  a  month,  that  I  must 
bid  you  good-night  now,  deferring  Malta  for  less  hur- 
ried opportunities.  We  sail  to-morrow  afternoon,  and 
in  the  morning  I  am  to  be  very  busy.  We  have  had 
all  sorts  of  saluting  and  etiquette  operations,  and  the 
squadron  is  very  politely  welcomed  by  the  garrison. 
The  military  show  of  the  place  is  beyond  description 
grand,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  perfectly  bewildered  with  the 
variety  and  multitude  of  things  to  be  wondered  at. 
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At  SearNorth  of  Gozo,  October  1 1. 
I  FEEL  it  almost  like  an  injustice  to  my  pleasures  in 
Malta  to  have  made  you  so  meagre  a  record  of  them. 
The  last  two  days  were  full  of  gratifications  of  every 
sort.  I  think  there  is  no  positive  pleasure  so  great  as 
giving  renewed  life  to  the  interest  of  history,  by  con- 
templating the  scene  of  its  greatness. 

The  old  capital  of  the  island  was  Citta  Vecchia, 
with  its  lofty  Cathedral  dome  and  antique  fortresses. 
Underneath  the  Cathedral  is  a  chapel  grotto,  which 
they  say  was  the  refuge-place  of  St.  Paul  after  his 
shipwreck,  and  on  the  coast,  the  exact  spot  of  his  land- 
ing is  exhibited  by  the  zealous  monks.  Calypso,  also, 
has  her  share  of  the  ancient  traditions,  but  the  cer- 
tainties of  history  at  later  ages  are  infinitely  more 
cliptivating.  The  great  hospital  afiorded  accommo- 
dations for  2000  sick,  and  all  the  utensils  for  their  ser- 
vice were  of  solid  silver.  Napoleon  claimed  them  as 
lawfiil  spoil,  and  they  tell  us  eight  cart-loads  were  the 
amount.  The  value  of  plate  which  he  took  from  the 
cathedral  exceeded  this  even  in  value.  But  the  great 
wonders  of  Valetta  are  the  fortifications.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  divides  the 
harbourinto  two  nearly  equal  basins,  the  extreme  cape 
of  the  town  extending  to  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
little  gulf,  which  thus  almost  encircles  the  city.  The 
harbours  thus  formed  are  perfectly  walled  all  round 
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with  fortifications  in  every  shape,  and  the  land  side  of 
the  town  is  defended  by  the  perfection  of  military 
works ;  ditches,  ninety  feet  deep,  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
successions  of  ramparts  and  angles  on  the  most  aston- 
ishing scale.  It  is  impregnable,  except  by  famine; 
and  there  are  excavated  granaries  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  can  contain  supplies  of  com  sufficient  for  the 
garrison  for  twenty  years.  They  can  be  hermetically 
sealed ;  and  I  have  read  that  grain  has  been  preserved 
in  them  one  hundred  years.  The  harbours,  capaUe 
of  containing  six  hundred  line-of-battle  ships,  are  di- 
versified with  jutting  capes,  enclosing  deep  coves  and 
bays,  all  alike  defended  with  castles  and  uninterrupted 
walls  of  battery. 

The  people  who  inhabit  this  unique  place  are  of  the 
most  mingled  description,  as  you  may  imagine.  The 
Maltese,  I  thought,  retain  all  their  originality — ^the 
dresses  of  the  females  religiously  adhering  to  ancient 
prejudices ;  their  mode  of  wearing  the  street  veil  is 
better  than  Spanish ;  it  is  gathered  round  the  neck  a 
Httle  like  a  hood,  but  with  a  most  captivating  and  co- 
quettish one-sidedness :  the  men  are  all  Miii^aniellos  in 
dress.  It  is  said  many  of  the  insular  nobility,  created 
by  the  knights,  yet  exist,  but  in  great  exclusiveness  and 
poverty.  The  natives,  half  way  between  Sicily  and 
Barbary,  are  nearly  as  much  Afiricans  as  Europeans 
in  appearance  ;  the  hair  has  a  slight  sorgifon  of  a  friz- 
zle ;  the  language  is  more  Arabic  than  Italian,  aind, 
like  the  Mahonese,  it  is  unwritten.  In  fhe  city»  bow- 
ever,  the  English  give  the  chief  tone  to  all  things.  It 
is  the  language  of  the  shops ;  and  in  walking  on  the 
upper  streets  I  felt  more  like  being  m  Bath  Ihaa  in 
Malta. 

I  believe  the  nuttiber  of  the  troops  is  4000  at  pres- 
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ent,  including  a  regiment  of  natives.  Sir  Edward  Ow- 
en, the  admiral-in-chief,  resides  chiefly  in  Malta ;  and 
the  English  fleet  would  be  suflicient  defence  for  the 
place.  The  proper  garrison  for  the  walls  and  batter- 
ies is  said  to  be  25,000  men ;  yet  Napoleon  left  only 
3000  to  maintain  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  deserted 
by  their  country,  could  have  resisted  all  enemies ;  as 
it  is,  their  defence  is  the  most  gallant  in  modem  histo- 
ry. Nothing  but  starvation  could  "Vanquish  them. 
Malta  and  Rhodes  are  the  scenes  of  the  strangest  war^ 
like  history  the  world  has  known — the  existence  for 
seven  hundred  years  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  their 
uninterrupted  zeal  in  crusading  warfare,  during  that 
space  of  time,  have  no  parallel  in  the  existence  of  gov- 
ernments. It  ceased  to  exist,  as  Sir  F.  Head  says, 
because  "  the  world  had  changed" — the  age  of  chivalry 
had  fled :  the  Order  was  -no  longer  required.  Its  old 
age  was  overborne  by  the  "  young"  world. 

We  sailed  from  Malta  yesterday  afternoon,  narrow- 
ly escaping  accidents  as  we  got  under-weigh.  The 
ramparts,  towers,  and  immense  lofty  garden  and  arch- 
ed balconies,  which  are  so  peculiariy  characteristic  of 
the  town,  were  crowded  with  the  population  of  even- 
ing loungers ;  several  other  men-of-war  were  looking 
on,  and  it  behoved  the  American  flag-ship  to  behave 
perfectly.  Nothing  'could  be  more  exciting  than  the 
little  risk,  in  getting  the  frigate  round  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass, and  the  manoeuvre  was  so  adroitly  performed, 
Tind  the  ship  so  admirably  worked,  that  English,  Austri- 
an, French,  and  Turkish  might  look  in  amazement.  We 
"Were  all  delighted. with  the  circumstance,  as  the  efiect 
of  an  unlucky  accident  of  a  previous  ship  was  more 
than  removed  by  her  brother  ofllcers.     I  feel  proud  of 
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the  visit  of  the  squadron  this  year  among  the  English. 
The  Plymouth  is  the  most  beautifiri  vessel  in  the  world, 
and  her  officers,  whose  longer  stay  enabled  themto  know 
the  society  of  the  English  garrison,  can  but  have  made 
the  most  gratifying  impression.  The  warUke  look  of 
the  Cumberland,  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  a  frigate,  and 
her  extraordinary  perfection  of  discipline  and  drill, 
have  always  impressed  foreigners  with  due  notions  of 
the  service.  The  Fairfield  sailed  some  days  since  for 
Naples,  and  the  Columbia  is  at  Tangier,  to  meet  us  at 
Mahon. 

This  morning  we  are  abreast  of  Grozo,  the  sister  isle 
of  Malta. 


At  Sea,  South  Cape  of  Sardinia, 
October  18,  1844. 

Every  body  is  out  of  patience  with  the  most  abom- 
inable winds  that  ever  vexed  the  very  souls  of  sailors. 
It  is  eight  days  since  we  left  Malta.  Every  breath 
has  been  dead  ahead,  and  no  sooner  did  we  make  the 
beautiful  capes  of  Sardinia,  and  our  eyes  were  feasting 
on  some  exquisitely  romantic  views,  charming  con- 
trasts of  steepy  rocks  and  mountains,  skirted  with 
meadows  and  verdure ;  dark,  cavernous  gorges,  end- 
ing in  the  most  lovely  rural  valleys ;  headlong  cliffs, 
"Olympus  high,"  overhanging  the  most  happy-look- 
ing cots  and  farms^-intermingled  scenes  for  Manfreds 
and  fairies  ;  in  short,  some  of  the  most  beautifully-con- 
trasted scenery  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  for  we  ran  close 
under  the  inviting  shore,  and  every  thing  had  the  de- 
fied outline  of  just  the  right  distance ;  no  sooner  was 
Sardinia  making  conquests  of  us  all,  and  filling  our 
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thoughts  with  delightful  fancies  of  the  happy  people, 
who,  far  from  the  "  madding  world's  ignoble  strife," 
lived  here  in  cool  grot,  keeping  the  even  tenor  of  their 
life  in  profound  peace  and  quiet — indeed,  I  was  think- 
ing of  the 

"  Dear  little  farais,  and  little  girls  and  boys, 
And  little  pigs  and  sheep  to  make  a  little  noise — '' 

when  the  gentle  zephyrs,  which  were  wafting  us 
along  the  beaches,  became  rude  tempests ;  the  sea  rose, 
and  lashed  itself  in  fury ;  the  floating  gossamer  clouds 
became  black  palls ;  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  loud 
thunder  roared  among  the  cliffs,  and  echoed  over  val- 
leys, where,  a  few  moments  before,  nothing  could  have 
broken  the  silence  beyond  the  ripple  of  the  surf,  or  it 
might  be,  the  shepherd's  pipe  trembling  in  the  air. 
The  frigate  reeled  in  the  sudden  gust ;  all  hands  were 
suriimoned  to  reefing  and  shortening  sail.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  so  perfect  is  the  drilling  of  the 
crew,  every  thing  was  made  snug,  and  under  the  closest 
reefs  the  ship  gallantly  held  her  position  during  a  gale 
of  thirty-six  hours.  I  think  it  was  the  wildest  sea  I 
ever  knew.  This  morning  the  wind  has  abated,  but 
the  ship  still  pitches  so  much  that  all  comfort  is  ban- 
ished for  the  present.  Reading  is  impossible,  and  I 
give  you  evidence  that  legible  writing  is  almost  equal- 
ly so;  but  with  this  wind,  we  shall  reach  Mahon  to- 
morrow evening ;  there  we  shall  find  the  whole  squa- 
dron, and  for  some  days  thereafter  I  shall  have  no  more 
time  for  writing  letters. 
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MahOD,  November  10th,  1844. 
We  arrived  here  on  the  nineteenth  of  last  month, 
and  performed  three  days  more  of  quarantine.  *  *  * 
The  Columbia,  Plymouth,  and  Fairfield  are  duly  col- 
lected after  their  several  cruises,  the  Plymouth  hav- 
ing arrived  from  Marseilles,  and  safely  landed  her 
anxiously-expected  passengers. 


Several  of  us  are  again  at  lodgings  on  shore ;  and 
not^rithstanding  plenty  of  business  which  fell  to  my 
share,  I  have  had  a  month  of  delightful  quiet  and 
rest  after  the  excitements  of  the  past  summer.  Our 
pleasures  have  been  incalculably  enhanced  by  the  so- 
ciety of  Mrs.  R.  and  her  brother,  with  whom  we  have 
revisited  all  the  old  haunts  and  scenes,  which  are  al- 
most endeared  to  us  fi'om  habit,  and  the  new  associa- 
tions which  her  company  has  added.  The  domestic 
circle  of  our  fi'iend  has  been  a  rallymg-place  for  us  in 
the  evenings,  which  are  thus  as  happy  as  the  occa- 
sional long  rides  and  walks  in  the  mornings. 

#  «  *  *  * 

*  *  ■  #  #'  «t 

Imagine,  then,  how  our  Mahon  comforts  and  recrea- 
tions are  trebled  by  such  resources. 
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Nov.  12,  1844. 


There  is  a  legend  in  the  service  (so  to  speak)  of  a 
very  filial  midshipman,  who  so  stHctly  obeyed  the  in- 
junctions of  his  parents  to  send  them  weekly  accounts 
of  himself  that,  being  hard  pressed  for  original  matter, 
he  filled  one  bulletin  by  copying  "  to-day's  log**  from 
the  ship's  book;  next  week  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  bin- 
nacle Ust^  station  bill,  or  some  such  matter.  I  can't 
say  I  have  the  same  necessities,  especially  after  the 
long  pages  I  write  you  about  Mrs.  R.,  and  all  of  us 
under  her  auspices ;  but  an  old  theatre  bill  printed  in 
English  (such  English  as  it  is)  will  be  better  than  a 
sick-report  for  you  (which  otherwise  I  should  have 
to  make  to-day),  and  I  therefore  enclose  one  which 
happens  to  be  upon  the  table,  and  which  was  present- 
ed me  by  the  fair  beneficiary  herself. 

H2 


THEATRE. 


On  Thursday  the  24.^^  instant  will  be  performed  at 
the  publich  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of 

MISS  CLARA  HUETE. 

After  a  most  harmonious  symphony;  the  tragedy  in 
three  acts  called 


THE  SONS  OP  KING  EDWARD. 

Followed  by  the  beautiful  Spanish  Dance 

THE  CACHUCHA. 


And  will  end  with  the  amusing  pharse,  in  one  act, 
caUed 

ONE  OUT  OF  so  MANY. 

Miss  Hiiete,  has  selected  the  above  performances, 
trusting  that  the  same  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the  Officers 
of  the  U.  S.  Squadron. 

Mahon  22.^  October  1844. 

MAHON :  ImprerUa  de  D,  G.  Ignacio  Sena.  1844. 
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Senorita  Clara  Hiiete  is  a  very  pretty  damsel,  and 
the  prima  domia  of  the  Thespian  corps  of  Mahon.  She 
made  us  a  visit  the  other  day  at  dinner,  attended  by 
an  old  duenna,  and  in  her  own  pretty  person  requested 
our  patronage.  In  the  evening  she  was  in  the  box- 
office  acting  as  her  own  salesman  of  the  tickets  (a 
novel  device  rather),  and  the  admission  being  within 
the  compass  of  Mahon  fortunes,  the  patronage  was  so 
general  among  the  people,  that  her  compliment  in  in- 
viting the  officers  was  the  more  distinguished.  The 
thej^tre  is  a  favourite  and  fashionable  resort  for  the 
Mahonese ;  the  best  places  cost  half  a  peseta,  or  ten 
cents ;  but  the  utter  want  of  nature  and  expression 
in  the  actors  makes  the  deepest  tragedies  positive 
"  pharses"  to  us.  The  language  is  Spanish,  but  of  a 
very  Mahonese  character,  and  Miss  Huete  has  chosen 
a  precarious  profession.  Her  classifying  the  "  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place"  with  the  "  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Squadron"  is  a  fair  example  of  the  importance  of 
Americans  to  the  needy  Mahonese,  and  the  printing 
of  bills  in  English  is  thought  an  irresistible  attraction 
for  loaded  bouquets  or  other  theatrical  largesse. 


The  departure  of  the  Columbia  was  quite  an  event 
in  the  squadron.  A  fiigate  to  arrive  on  the  station, 
and  to  have  left  it  already  during  the  command  of  the 
commodore,  looks  amazingly  like  the  lapse  of  time; 
and  in  ten  days  more,  a  year  will  have  gone  since  I 
sent  you  my  last  aflfectionate  greetings  by  the  Boston 
pilot.  How  our  hearts  were  swelling  on  that  lovely 
morning,  and  how  every  most  extravagant  prospect 
has  become  a  reality  !    How  the  distant  phantasmata 
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of  Rome  and  Naples,  Athens  and  Canstantinople,  Je- 
rusalem and  Cairo,  have  been  ocular  realities  1  and 
how,  with  such  whips  and  spurs,  and  cheered  on  by 
indulgent  friends,  the  cycle  of  a  year  has  sped  away 
more  quickly  than  many  a  laggard  hour  of  every-day 
life! 

How  much  of  good  and  how  little  of  evil  have  be^ 
fallen  us  in  that  round  of  time,  which  to  others  has 
brought  so  much  misfortune  I  I  read  in  the  gay  tone 
and  temper  of  us  all,  that  token  which  nature  expresses 
from  our  hearts  as  a  sign  of  thanks.  Men  are  thank- 
ful when  they  make  no  other  sign. 

*  #  #  *  « 

Three  weeks  in  Mahon  have  been  much  enjoyed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  climate, 
or  the  face  of  autumn  nature.  Autumn  fruits  and  au* 
tumn  luxuries  are  plentiful,  and  autumn  resting  has 
benefited  every  creature  of  us. 


Oibralttr,  Nov.  88, 1844. 
We  left  Mahon  on  a  lovely  morning  in  company 
with  the  Plymouth  and  Fairfield,  and  the  wind  being 
fresh  and  fair,  made  an  excellent  opportunity  to  try  the 
*  much-contended  speed  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ply- 
mouth, both  perfect  specimens  of  modem  naval  im- 
provements^ Marine  officers,  assistant  sui^eons,  and 
the  several  scribes  were  among  the  most  excited,  and 
there  were  various  bets  of  such  outfit  necessaries  as 
the  welcome  opportunities  of  Gibraltar  were  to  sup 
ply.  Our  ship  had  never  been  beaten,  and  in  a  sea- 
way and  good  breeze  she  had  frequently  astonished 
her  officers.    Our  gallant  friends  of  the  Plymouth  wen 
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equally  sanguine ;  and  in  the  trial  of  speed,  the  Fair- 
field, being  rather  out  of  trim,  was  to  keep  her  position 
as  she  best  could. 

The  Plymouth  came  close  alongside,  the  signals  fly- 
ing from  the  flag-ship  **  to  try  all  speed."  For  a  long 
time  we  ran  within  two  ships'  length  of  each  other,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  knots,  with  no  apparent  difierence  of 
speed,  and  the  sight  was  exquisite.  At  length  the  wind 
died  gently,  and  in  the  light  airs  the  light  Plymouth 
stole  far  ahead.  We  ran  closely  for  two  days  under 
the  high  coast  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  third  day,  the  wind 
becoming  fresh  and  strong,  the  warlike  Cumberland 
asserted  herself,  and  entering  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  in 
the  evening,  left  the  corvette  several  miles  astern.  In 
addition  to  the  excitements  of  the  race,  we  had  squa- 
dron exercises  of  various  sorts,  and  each  ship  dischar- 
g'mg  her  guns,  the  welkin  rang  with  the  reports. 

The  matter  of  the  race  is  not  supposed  decided,  and 
we  are  to  have  it  again  on  the  return.  Meantime  I 
am  going  to  make  a  little  travel  to  Malaga  and  Grana- 
da for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  the  errand  of  the 
squadron  here  will  be  completed. 


Gibraltar  Bay,  Deo.  1.,  1844. 
Wb  B.te  to  set  out  this  evening  on  our  little  tour  to 
the  Alhambra,  and  as  there  will  soon  be  fewer  mo- 
ments for  my  journal  writing  than  in  this  comparative 
ennui  of  anchor  life,  I  commence  a  sort  of  preface  be- 
fore we  start.  Of  Gibraltar,  its  grandeur,  its  beautiful 
Alameda,  its  motley  pictures,  &c.,  &c.>  I  have  said 
more  than  enough  in  my  former  letters.  This  time, 
however,  we  find  the  harbour  as  motley  as  the  town, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  fleet  is  soihet^g  of 
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a  novelty.  The  flag  is  very  fine,  being  the  original  of 
the  English,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  ships,  all 
which  are  under  the  command  of  an  admiral  in  a  Swe- 
dish frigate.  The  flags  are  the  same  in  design ;  a  little 
difierence  in  the  colour  arrangements  alone  distinguish- 
ing them.  The  vessels  are  handsome  and  well  equip- 
ped, and  the  officers  extremely  gentleman-like  and 
pleasing ;  most  of  them,  with  the  wonderful  capacity 
of  those  northern  people,  speaking  and  pronouncing 
English  perfectly.  The  other  day  was  the  saint's  day 
of  one  of  their  kings :  the  squadron  was  accordingly 
dressed  in  flags  and  signals,  our  ships  also  wore  the 
Swedish  ensign  at  the  mast,  and  the  salutes  were  fired 
in  company  with  them  to  fine  eflfect.  A  party  of  our 
officers  called  upon  them,  and  drank  a  skcd  with  the 
Northmen.  On  the  return  visit,  one  of  the  midship- 
men of  the  Hekla,or  Nordsjema  (how  much  I  like  their 
names),  asked  in  all  innocence,  how  those  black  fel- 
lows (pointing  to  two  or  three  negro  seamen)  had  been 
tamed.  The  young  gentleman  possibly  had  been  on 
shore  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  might  have  seen  some 
very  untamed  blackamoors.  There  are  many  other 
vessels  of  war  present,  Portuguese,  English,  French, 
&c.,  ordinary  matters. 

And  thus  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  we  were  hove  to 
under  Cape  Spartel,  and  at  length  had  our  first  enthu- 
siastic view  of  the  great  "  pillar."  The  unexplored 
treasures  and  beauties  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
then  all  in  anticipation,  and  we  were  about  to  pass  the 
mighty  warders,  free  to  search  the  classic  world  be- 
yond.  And  here  we  lie  again,  peacefully  in  the  same 
anchorage,  having  in  one  short  year  ransacked  to  the 
utmost  limit  the  world's  wonders  within  this  grand 
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gateway.  In  another  year  we  shall  pass  forth  for 
home,  and  God  be  thanked,  there  are  no  splendors, 
no  treasures,  however  enchanted  by  the  magic  of  his- 
tory, or  however  real  in  their  grandeur,  which  can 
buy  one  atom  of  my  heart  from  home. 
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Malaga,  Fonda  La  Danza,  Dec.  2d,  1844. 

We  have  had  a  day  of  heavy  work  at  sight-seeing; 
and  dinner  being  over,  and  our  party  domestically  col- 
lected in  the  parlour,  I  have  retired  to  my  portfolio  in 
the  hope  to  extend  my  pleasures  to  you.  I  left  the 
frigate  with  Mr.  N yesterday  at  sunset,  R.  ac- 
companying us  in  the  boat  to  the  steamer,  where  we 

found  Mr.  and  Mrs. on  board  by  appointment. 

We  were  provided  with  a  travelling  bag  apiece,  pass- 
ports, pistols,  a  coil  of  rope,  in  anticipation  of  weak 
carriage  springs,  and  a  brace  of  small  flasks,  all  which 
were  placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  F.'s  servant,  Perez, 
who  was  to  be  of  the  attendance.  The  weather  was 
unpromising,  and  the  rock  was  shrouded  with  a  black 
cloud. 

The  gun  at  tattoo  from  the  signal  station  was  the 
appointed  time  for  our  getting  under-weigh,  and  the 
night  being  chilly,  I  soon  joined  the  people  in  the  cabin. 

The  "  Royal  George"  is  one  of  the  best  steamers  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  cabin,  beautifully  furnished 
with  papier  macM,  and  mouldings  of  antique  pattern, 
had  the  air  of  a  drawing-room,  with  about  twenty  re- 
spectable-looking people  in  groups  about  the  tea-table. 
Several  English  oflicers,  of  a  brilliant  sort  of  look,  and 
a  dozen  Malaga  merchants,  doubtless  discussing  grapes 
and  raisins.  With  one  of  the  latter  Mr.  F.  was  al- 
ready in  conversation,  and  the  good-natured  man  was 
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making  himself  useful  and  agreeable  in  planning  for  us 
our  route.  He  was  a  man  who  spoke  all  languages. 
J  ♦nok  him  first  for  an  Englishman,  but  he  referred  to 
a  friend  in  German,  to  another  in  French,  Italian,  and 
immediately  after  in  Spanish,  his  native  language.  He 
had  also  a  sort  of  seven-leagued-boot  talk,  skipping  in 
narrative  from  Calcutta  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Beirout 
to  Lubeck,  with  the  indifference  of  any  body  else 
talking  about  crossing  the  street ;  and  all  this  with  no 
show  whatever  of  afiectation,but  with  that  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  world,  with  which  a  life  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise  had  made  him  as  familiar  as  ordinary 
people  are  with  their  native  town.  I  was  charmed 
with  him,  and  the  consul  here  tells  me  he  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  Malaga.     The  weather  moderated 

and  improved,  and  Mrs. joined  us  in  our  evening 

walk  on  deck  for  an  hour. 

I  was  wakened  next  morning  at  daybreak  by  the  in- 
defatigable chaplain,  who  would  have  me  join  him  to 
see  the  sun  rise,  and  the  approach  to  Malaga.  The 
morning  was  calm  and  beautiful ;  the  tall  mountains 
of  Andalusia  rose  beetling  into  the  sky,  and  the  sofl, 
warm  glow  of  the  coming  sun  was  exquisitely  tint- 
ing the  Eastern  horizon.  Malaga,  a  glittering  mass  of 
white  and  sheen,  with  rich  foliage,  and  the  tall  spires 
of  the  Cathedral  in  the  midst,  was  seated  in  a  lovely 
plain  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Moorish 
castles  overhung  the  city  in  picturesque  decay.  The 
approach  to  Malaga  is  very  fine,  in  a  wide  bay  with 
a  superb  outline  of  coast ;  and  as  we  drew  near,  a 
noble  mole  seemed  to  be  extending  an  arm  to  welcome 
us,  and  the  wide  quay  along  the  fa9ade  of  the  city, 
lined  with  soUd  buildings,  looked  inviting  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Vol.  II.— I 
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We  dropped  anchor  within  the  mole  at  sunrise,  or 
a  little  after,  and  were  to  wait  for  the  quarantine  offi- 
cers for  an  hour.  We  had  coffise  to  kill  the  time,  and 
found  amusement  in  the  crowds  of  gay  boats  which 
pulled  alongside ;  the  oarsmen  in  the  costume  of  An- 
dalusia, little  diffisring  from  the  stage  dress  of  Figaro, 
except  the  cap,  which  is  superseded  by  the  velvet  coni- 
cal hat  and  tufts  of  Granada.  At  length  the  tedious 
health  officers  came,  but  new  delays  seemed  purpose- 
ly invented  to  perplex  us.  The  rumour  was  abroad 
in  Malaga  that  Espartero  was  at  Gibraltar,  and  that 
the  English  wished  to  smuggle  him  into  Spain.  Troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  open  space  beyond  the  mole ; 
cavalry  dashed  to  and  fro,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
douaniers  and  passport  people  crowded  into  the 
steamer.  The  roll-call  of  the  passengers  was  read; 
we  stood  up  to  answer  our  names  like  criminals,  and 
eyes,  noses,  and  ages  were  most  indecorously  criticised. 
I  made  friends  with  the  best-visaged  of  the  officers, 
found  him  amenable  to  "  consideration,"  and  received 
from  him  the  important  hint  that  our  pistols  on  no  ac- 
count would  pass  the  custom-house.  We  smuggled 
the  greater  part  of  them,  therefore,  into  madame's  muff 
and  cloak,  which  did  yeoman's  service.  We  were  ac- 
quitted of  Espartero,  and  finally  allowed  to  land.  We 
walked  first  to  the  consul's  residence  on  the  quay,  found 
Mr.  Read  bent  upon  every  attention,  and  at  length  were 
escorted  to  this  comfortable  fonda,  where  every  thing 
is  very  like  a  chief  hotel  in  any  French  city  of  equal 
population.  Perez  was  despatched  for  the  luggage, 
which  he  describes  as  having  undergone  very  strict 
examination,  and  only  an  hour  ago  has  the  consul  been 
able  to  recover  our  passports.  All  these  custom-house 
laws,  duties,  and  taxes  in  Spain  are  the  great  dead 
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weight  upon  her  enterprise  and  improvement.  Vessels, 
one  hundred  days  from  South  America,  have  been 
sent  into  quarantine  at  Mahon  from  here. 

After  we  were  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  a  capi- 
tal breakfast,  we  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  streets. 
They  average  in  width  about  ten  feet ;  many  are  not 
six ;  and  one  team  of  donkeys  meeting  another,  creates 
such  confusion  that  it  is  generally  necessary  for  the 
weaker,  party  to  back  to  the  next  little  recess  in  the 
walls,  which  are  made  for  the  purpose.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  very  fine,  the  columns  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
choir  has  been  called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
for  some  fine  carving  in  oak.  The  Alameda,  or  little 
park,  is  well  planted  with  fine  elms,  ornamented  with 
handsome  fountains,  and  built  round  with  fine  dwellings 
of  the  wealthy  merchants.  The  grand  quay  is  a  mighty 
row  of  raisin  boxes  and  wine  casks ;  mules  loaded  with 
fifty  boxes,  and  the  Spanish  muleteer  in  his  city  mood, 
very  different  from  the  gay  songster  of  the  mountains. 
The  lower  class  of  Malaga  are  called  idle  and  de- 
graded, being  more  Moorish  in  descent  than  in  any 
part  of  Spain.  Mala  gente  is  their  nickname;  and 
Malaga  itself  may  have  been  all  Mr.  Prescott  de- 
scribes ;  but  I  think  a  walk  through  its  close  labyrinths 
convinces  that  all  that  was  fair  has  faded.  Far  different, 
however,  are  the  country  and  the  views.  We  procured 
saddle  horses,  while  Mr.  N.  became  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  undertook  our  travel  affairs.  The  Alameda 
was  gay  with  mantillas  and  promenaders,  and  out  of 
all  the  women  whom  we  saw  in  Malaga,  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  a  bonnet  was  my  fair  fellow-equestrian.  Man- 
tillas are  pretty  things,  and  poetical,  but  there  is  more 
witchery  in  a  French  bonnet ;  and  these  costumes,  like 
those  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  lose  their  charm  upon  very 
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slight  intimacy.  In  cities  they  appear  to  have  no  busi 
ness ;  but  in  a  mountain  gorge,  or  under  the  ruins  of 
an  antique  castillo,  a  red  sash  and  a  black  mantilla  are 
like  the  varnish  to  a  painting.  In  Mahon  we  used  to 
talk  about  the  refreshment  of  a  bonnet.  But  the  women 
of  Malaga  are  beautiful,  universally,  and  we  rode  too 
fast  decidedly  through  the  park. 

We  spurred  away  into  the  country,  aiming  for  an  old 
monastery  on  a  hill,  for  which  my  eye,  long  practised 
in  view-hunting,  assured  me  of  reward.  It  was  about 
three  miles  off.  the  first  steppe  of  the  mighty  ridge  of 
the  Alpuxarras  The  road  lay  through  beautiful  mead- 
ows, vineyards,  and  flowery  groves  of  orai^e  and  ol- 
ive, eternal  verdure ;  and  the  people  were  gay  in  col- 
ours and  costume ;  the  men  in  countless  jingling  bell- 
buttons,  gay  leggins,  and  crimson  sashes,  the  legacy 
of  the  Moor  ;  the  dress  of  the  women  is  of  the  species 
petticoat  and  skirt,  but  about  as  much  like  the  ordinary 
notion  one  has  of  a  dress,  as  they  say  at  home,  or 
gown,  as  they  say  in  England,  as  the  word  bush  or 
tree  would  convey  to  a  Vermonter  the  idea  of  an  aloe 
or  date.  We  pricked  over  the  plain,  which  our  fan- 
cies peopled  with  the  armies  of  their  Catholic  majes- 
ties, and  the  pageantry  and  chivalry  of  Christian  and 
Moor.  Our  old  monastery  rewarded  us ;  and  ifrom  a 
high  terrace  at  the  gate,  overlooking  beautiful  gardens, 
we  paused  to  look  upon  the  fair  scene  below  us :  the 
superb  valley,  hemmed  round  by  the  tall  mountains ;  the 
city  reposing  on  the  beach ;  the  castles  frowning  on 
the  cliff  which  topples  over  the  city,  and  the  wide, 
blue  sea,  and  the  sunny  brightness  and  beauty  of  all 
things.  Behind  us  rose  the  lofty  Alpuxarras,  with  an 
ancient  aqueduct  crossing  a  gorge ;  the  mountains,  the 
loftiest  in  Europe,  are  in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  and 
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the  distant  peeps  of  grand  ravines  and  cliffs,  with  the 
winding  road,  gave  fme  promise  for  the  morrow.  We 
returned  to  the  town,  and  I  pursued  my  way  alone  to 
the  castle.  I  rode  along  the  quay,  and  saw  a  Span- 
*ish  regiment  manoeuvring  clumsily.  I  found  the  as- 
cent very  steep  and  rugged  to  the  castle,  but  so  imme- 
diately over  the  city,  that  I  was  well  rewarded  for  my 
pains.  The  works,  of  great  extent,  are  ruinous,  and 
although  garrisoned,  are  rather  a  monument  of  Arabic 
architecture  than  at  present  a  useful  fortress.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  utmost  heroism  of  the  Moors,  and  al- 
though the  first  important  conquest  of  Ferdinand,  the 
defeat  was  equally  glorious  to  the  enemy. 

Dinner  was  very  comfortable  ^  and  among  the  Span- 
ish dishes  I  found  out  the  delicious  quality  of  the  na- 
tional olla  podrida.  The  wines,  also,  supplied  to  the 
table,  red  and  white,  were  delicious ;  and  Malaga  wine 
exported  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape  as  manufactured  for  a  sea  voyage.  We 
have  had  a  visit  from  the  polite  consul  since,  with  our 
passports.  We  have  bidden  each  other  good-night; 
and  the  best  of  good-nights  is  wished  for  all  at  home, 

now  and  ever. 

#  #  *  *  * 


Loja,  Dec.  3d,  1844. 
We  have  arrived  comfortably ;  and  after  a  hearty 
dinner  at  five  o'clock,  we  are  enjoying  the  novel  scenes 
of  a  Spanish  posada,  so  admirably  described  by  Bor- 
row. Loja,  an  old  Moorish  fortress  town,  at  the  base 
of  a  tall  ridge  of  the  Alpuxarras,  with  the  winding, 
classic  Xenil  washing  its  outer  walls,  has  welcomed 
us  after  a  toilsome  day's  journey ;  and  my  strong  wish 
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to  keep  you  informed  en  route  of  our  adventures  over- 
comes my  fatigue  a  little.  We  were  aroused  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning  to  prepare  for  our  joumeyy  and 
after  a  hurried  breakfast  we  groped  our  way  through 
tlie  dark  and  narrow  streets  of  Malaga  to  the  bureau 
of  the  "  Diligencias  Peninsulares.^  We  found  a  wretchr 
ed  old  French-built  diligence,  of  the  smaller  class,  on 
the  top  of  which  were  packed  away  two  or  three  vel- 
vet-legged and  bandit-looking  fellows,  and  by  the  light 
of  torches  we  could  discover  the  cavalry  part  of  the 
get-up  to  consist  of  nine  mules  harnessed  with  ropes, 
two  and  two,  and  the  first  three  in  single  file.  In  fi-ont 
of  the  herlina^  of  the  vehicle,  on  a  little  box,  sat  the  co- 
chero,  with  reins  for  the  wheelers  only,  the  leaders  be- 
ing under  the  conduct  of  postillions  and  boys,  who  were 
to  run  alongside  with  goads  and  whips — an  arrange- 
ment which  did  not  promise  much  for  the  speed  of  the 
expedition.  We  packed  ourselves  away,  however,  in 
merry  spirits  enough,  got  into  motion  about  four  o'clock, 
and  at  peep  of  day  we  had  clambered  up  the  winding, 
zigzag  road  ;  and  although  not  more  than  three  miles, 
in  a  direct  line,  from  our  starting-point,  we  had,  by 
half  past  six  o'clock,  travelled  upward  of  eight  The 
brilliant  lighthouse  on  the  mole,  first  seen  through  one 
window  and  then  through  the  opposite,  as  we  turned, 
appeared  like  a  great  fixed  star  in  the  gloom,  which, 
with  all  our  evolutions,  we  could  not  escape. 

Sunrise  found  us  on  the  top  of  the  first  ridge  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  with  mighty  gulfs  and  peaks,  and  preci- 
pices hemming  us  around ;  and  the  road,  clinging  to 
the  side  of  dizzy  cliflfs,  over  which  the  long  train  of 
sure-footed  mules  were  dragging  the  heavy  vehicle. 
The  view  was  incomparably  grand,  and  we  jumped 
*  The  forward  division  of  a  diligence :  the  coapee. 
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out  to  admire  the  lovely  Valley  of  Malaga,  thousands 
of  feet  beneath  us;  the  glittering  city,  catching  the 
early  beams ;  the  curving,  graceful  coast,  extending 
here  and  there  in  wild  bluflF  capes  into  the  sea ;  not  a 
breath  was  stirring,  and  the  sun  was  about  to  peep 
through  a  group  of  clouds,  which  were  collected  in  su- 
perb colours  and  splendor,  like  courtiers  striving  each 
to  catch  the  first  glance  of  his  waking  majesty. 


Mahon,  December  22d,  1844. 
We  arrived  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  am  im- 
mediately installed  in  my  rooms.  I  hasten  at  once  to 
bring  up  my  journal  arrears  in  my  intervals  of  leisure. 
Every  thing  is  as  every  thing  was  at  Mahon ;  and, 
with  the  comforts  of  our  domesticated  fi-iends'  estab- 
lishment, all  things  are  pleasant. 

#  #  #  *  « 

In  my  pencil  notes  and  sketches  of  Granada,  I  find 
most  enthusiastic  record  of  the  view  from  the  front 
rank  of  the  Alpuxarras  ;  one  half  page  of  my  little 
memorandum  book  is  occupied  with  a  regiment  of ! ! ! ! ! ! 
and  my  memory  reviews  the  troops  with  correspond- 
ing admiration.  We  were  on  the  route  summit  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  higher  than  any  other  in  Europe ; 
and  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  pigmy  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  talk  of  mountain  roads,  it  is  best  to  give 
figures.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  peaks 
in  the  AUeghanies  which  exceed  4000  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea,  and  probably  not  two  thousand  above 
the  immediate  valley.  The  Peak  of  Mulahacen,  about 
a  mile  from  Granada,  is  given  at  eleven  and  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean?  and  10,000 
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feet,  or  nearly  two  miles,  immediately  over  the  Ala- 
meda of  the  city.  The  eternal  snows  commence  at  a 
point  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  gradations  of 
vegetation,  ending  finally  in  the  "  icy  halls  of  cold  sub- 
limity" among  the  clouds,  contrasting  with  the  garden 
valley  of  the  Xenil  at  its  base  and  the  wide  Vega  of 
Granada,  are  a  composition,  I  imagine,  unparalleled  in 
the  world.  Mont  Blanc  is  one  or  two  thousand  feet 
higher  than  Mulahacen,  but  in  point  of  drawing,  fan- 
tastic form,  and  sudden  neighbourhood  to  a  paradise, 
it  is  inferior ;  and  in  comparison  of  valley,  what  is 
Chamouni  to  the  Vega  of  Granada !  But  I  am  run- 
ning away  from  my  story,  and  I  have  a  long  one  to 
tell. 

A  turn  in  the  road  around  the  apex  of  a  hill  sudden- 
ly closed  the  view  to  the  south,  and  before  us  mount- 
ains towered  over  mountains  in  endless  succession  and 
variety.  The  road,  seeking  the  lowest  gaps,  was  fre- 
quently overhung  by  precipices  and  snowy  mountains, 
the  sides  of  which,  to  a  certain  elevation,  are  all  vine- 
yards— ^grape,  grape,  grape — and  I  regret  the  season 
did  not  show  this  beautiful  growth  to  the  exquisite  ad- 
vantage we  had  seen  it  on  the  Arno.  But  every  thing 
else  was  eternal  verdure,  and  the  noble  cork  trees, 
ilex,  and  oleander  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  beautifiil 
groves  of  lemon  and  orange  in  the  richest  green,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  oaks  worthy  of  Warwickshire,  are 
abundant  in  the  valleys.  And  oh,  what  beautifiil  pic- 
tures at  times,  while  winding  through  groves  with  the 
bare  cliffs  of  mountains  shading  the  glens,  gorges, 
chasms,  and  chaos  of  cliffs  enclosing  valleys  fpr  Ras- 
selas  !  And  how  the  landscape  is  yet  more  beautifiil 
with  the  animate  life  in  the  fore-ground !  the  jingling 
muleteer,  in  tall,  peaked  hat ;  his  embroidered,  or  parti- 
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coloured  jacket ;  his  crimson  scarf,  and  goatskin  leg- 
gins  with  bells,  and  silken  figures  interworked ;  and 
the  graceful  drapery  of  the  shawl-cloak  which  hangs 
from  the  shoulder ;  a  carbine  slung  at  his  back,  and 
his  drove  of  donkeys  and  mules  toiling  along  the  cliffi, 
which  echo  with  the  blithe  merry  roundelay  of  the 
jingling  muleteer  !  Cottages,  castles,  monasteries,  and 
villages  added  to  the  variety  and  charm  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  I  rejoiced  in  contemplating  the  interior  scenes 
of  beautiful  Spain. 

Our  rate  of  travelling  was  slow,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  an  hbur,  during  which  we  had  pleasant 
walks,  cutting  off  some  long  turns,  and  scrambling  over 
rocks ;  and  outstripping  the  carriage,  we  could  sit 
down  and  wonder.  The  valleys  and  farms  are  nat- 
urally among  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the  climate 
will  allow  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  every  cli- 
mate, fi-om  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar,  to  wheat,  American 
corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  Such  apparent  contradictions 
even  appear  on  individual  estates,  and,  excelling  the 
twice-blooming  rosaria  of  Paestum,  wheat  in  three 
crops  a  year  is  harvested  from  the  fields.  Olives,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  vineyards  in  Europe,  groves  of  lemon 
and  orange,  mingling  with  forests  of  oak  and  chest- 
nut, mulberry,  and  cork ;  and  I  saw  Indian  corn  in 
abundance  lying  among  the  wine-presses. 

At  one  time  Granada  produced  each  year  2,600,000 
pounds  of  silk.  In  short,  nothing  can  exceed  the  fer- 
tility of  the  valleys,  watered  by  the  mountain-streams ; 
and  yet,  where  all  should  be  wealth  and  comfort,  the 
poor  peasants  are  ground  to  the  earth  by  the  proprie- 
tors and  by  their  rulers.  Notwithstanding,  I  think  a 
finer  and  a  happier  race  cannot  be  found,  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  Spaniard  ip  certainly  not  to  be  seen  among 
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the  peasants  of  the  Axarquia.  The  women  are  beaa- 
tiful,  and  the  merry  Castanet  and  guitar  resound  in  the 
villages.  The  men,  of  fine  proportions  and  cheerful 
countenances,  are  all  showy  and  studious  of  costume ; 
and  even  the  beggar,  stretching  out  his  hat  as  the  car- 
riage passed,  would  have  his  red-slashed  sleeves  and 
leggin,  although  the  miserable  hempen  shoe  or  sasi- 
dal  would  be  in  rags  about  his  feet.  The  cottagesj 
built  of  stone  and  clay,  and  thatched  with  vine  fag- 
gots, contain  generally  one  room,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  an  enormous  chimney-hearth,  and  at  the  other  the 
family  bed  on  the  earthen  floor,  of  mats  and  coarse 
woolen  cloths.  I  saw  six  or  seven  sleeping  together ; 
and  in  one  case  the  community  of  comfort  was  per- 
fect, a  very  young  pet  donkey  and  two  dogs  being 
tucked  in  comfortably  with  the  youngest  born  ;.  while 
the  parents  and  stranger  within  their  gates  had  not 
more  than  the  other  half  of  this  composite  order  of  bed. 

The  early  morning  on  the  mountains  was  cool  and 
bracing,  and  about  ten  o'clock  we  undid  our  provatU 
basket,  and  fortified  ourselves  with  creature  comforts. 
I  then  mounted  the  top  of  the  carriage  and  lay  upon  a 
couple  of  bags  of  meal  and  corn,  in  contemplation  of 
the  ever-changing,  ever-glorious  prospects.  About 
two  o'clock  we  passed  through  a  tremendous  gateway 
of  precipice,  each  side  towering  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  road,  and  forming  the  most  wonderful  gorge 
between  rocks  I  ever  saw.  It  opens  from  a  wild 
craggy  ridge  into  a  lovely  plain,  and  the  contrast  is 
sudden  and  wonderful :  mighty  walls  of  rock,  "  Olym- 
pus high,"  and  at  their  bases  the  most  beautiful  planta- 
tions and  groves.  A  stream  trolled  along  in  company 
"With  the  road,  and  -w^andered  about  in  this  grand  gar-t 
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den  as  if  it  had  found  its  paradise.  The  fountain  source 
of  the  brook  we  had  already  discovered  on  the  summit 
we  had  crossed}  where  a  little  stone  basin  is  the  cradle 
of  the  birth  from  the  mother-rock.  It  had  a  right 
royal  godfather;  the  Emperor  Charles  himself  had 
stood  at  its  font,  and  emblazoned  his  favourite,  and,  in 
this  case,  prophetic  motto  upon  the  basin,  "  Plus  ultra." 
Presently  it  steals  truantly  from  its  young  home, 
spends  a  wild  youth  in  a  leaping  headlong  career,  and 
where  some  primeval  forefather  in  the  wars  of  earth- 
quakes had  forced  his  way  through  adamant,  the  mod- 
em fountain,  something  like  the  modem  young  Lord 
Brooke  at  Warwick,  ambles  through  the  giant  portals 
of  its  hardy  ancestor  to  trim  gardens  and  pleasure. 
There  is  a  vagary  for  you !  Yet  let  us  go  on  with  it 
to  the  ocean  grave,  and  trace  the  course  of  human 
life,  chequered  and  various,  seeking  in  advancing  age 
more  public  scenes,  and  after  it  has  grown  j-ich,  and 
swollen  in  cities,  and,  like  some  human  courses,  done 
good  to  all  mankind,  it  falls  in  the  zei^ith  of  its  years 
into  the  common  sepulchre.  Thus  I  mused  even  at 
the  fountain  head  of  the  Guadalquiver,  for  this  little 
mountain  stream  is  no^e  other  than  one  of  the  infan^ 
arms  of  the  River  of  Seville. 

I  have  seen  nothing  more  impressive  than  this  pass- 
age in  the  rocks,  and  my  fancy  peopled  it  with  the 
brilliant  march  of  Ferdinand,  who,  \^rith  his  legions,  de- 
filed through  the  pass,  to  seek  the  Moor  in  his  strong- 
est hold.  Yonder  picturesque  city  is  the  monun^ei^t 
of  the  only  positive  defeat  these  Crusaders  eye?*  q,c? 
kno^ledged.  Loja,  in^pregnable  in  situation,  in  at  tl^Q 
,  npar  end  of  a  loyely  plain,  and  ift  poiiit  of  beautiful 
position  is  scarcely  i?iferio|»  to  Qrai^ada  itself.  It  is  a 
crumbling  old  ]V(oop?|i  city,  girt  ^itl^  fVlins  of  for- 
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tresses,  towers,  walls,  and  battlements,  built  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  mountain,  and  embosomed  in  groves 
shaded  by  toppling  cliffs  of  the  sierra.  It  overlooks 
a  lovely  plain,  through  which  flows  the  chief  tributary 
of  the  Guadalquiver,  the  Xenil,  washing  the  very  walls 
of  the  Moorish  castle.  It  was  a  grand  Spa  of  the 
Moors,  famed  for  its  fountains  and  baths,  and  even  at 
this  day  the  gush  of  water  is  heard  at  every  turn  from 
fountain  and  reservoir ;  but  the  elegant  city  of  the  Moor, 
his  grand  garrison  and  stronghold,  has  now  a  mere 
population  of  ignorant  peasantry ;  beggary  and  misery 
are  about  the  tomb  of  the  splendor  of  a  people  who 
were  immeasurably  in  advance  of  Christian  Europe 
in  cultivation  and  every  i-efinement. 
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We  alighted  at  three  at  the  principal  inn,  or  pbsada, 
at  Loja,  and  were  immediately  assailed  by  troops  of 
beggars,  passport-masters,  custom  people,  and  others 
of  the  grand  tribe  of  leeches  upon  travellers.  Our 
posada  was  a  large  stone  building,  and,  like  aJ  the 
houses,  externally  clean  and  neat.  We  entered  an 
enormous  porte  cochere,  and  found  ourselves  in  an 
apartment  about  eighty  feet  square,  being  the  en- 
tire ground  floor  of  the  building,  paved  with  flags, 
and  interspersed  with  stone  columns  which  supported 
the  upper  stories.  About  one  half  of  this  apartment 
was  occupied  by  mules  and  donkeys  in  regular  stable 
comforts,  stone  stalls  and  troughs,  and  on  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  under  a  huge  chimney,  a  cheerful  fire 
was  blazing,  and  pots,  kettles,  and  so  forth,  in  kitchen 
order,  denoted  the  character  of  this  end  of  the  room. 
Opposite,  on  the  right  of  the  gate,  under  a  similar 
chimney,  a  fire  of  less  dimensions  was  simmering, 
and  a  half  dozen  countrymen  sitting  around  tabbs 
with  cigarillos,  and  little  Spanish  cards,  flasks  of  wine, 
&c.,  were  sufficient  indication  also  of  that  part  of  the 
establishment.  In  the  midst  of  all  was  a  well,  with 
stone  contrivances  for  the  rope  and  buckets,  and  on  each 
side,  between  the  donkey  department  and  the  two  fires, 
were  stairways  conducting  to  sleeping  rooms  which 
contained  three  or  four  cots  each,  and  all  of  the  most 
captivating  cleanliness ;  the  pillows  and  turnovers  of 
the  sheets  fringed  with  lace  and  needle-work,  con- 
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trasting  oddly  with  the  coarse  red  blankets  and  bushy 
straw  mats  which  covered  the  stone  floors.  Huge 
antique  windows,  deep  Spanish  chairs,  and  a  small 
phenomenon  of  a  mirror  completed  the  equipage  ol 
these  promising  dormitories.  The  cleanly  look  of 
things  was  refreshing  to  the  sense,  and  ample  towels 
and  stone  ewers  did  the  work  of  whole  days  of  rest 
for  us.  The  entree  to  the  posada  had  been  to  our  un- 
Spanish  eyes  rather  forbidding,  but  our  explorations 
above  quite  reconciled  us  to  dining  anM>ng  the  na- 
tionalities below.  Meantime  Perez  was  directing  din- 
ner arrangements,  with  standing  orders  to  run  counter 
to  the  garlic  propensities  of  the  good  people,  and  pres- 
ently we  descended  to  take  our  places  among  the  men- 
agerie. 

Madame  was  a  source  of  great  wonder  to  the  little 
world  of  Loja,  and  the  porte  cochere  was  besieged  by 
the  crowds  of  lazaroni  and  idlers,  whom  no  efforts  of 
the  hostess  could  keep  away.     The  sitters  around  the 
fire  arose  immediately,  dofiBng  their  picturesque  and 
jingling  hats,  and  the  fire  blazed  merrily  with  some 
additional   faggots   which   our   fussy  Uttle    landlady 
threw  upon  the  coals.     She  was  a  pretty  brunette, 
with  the  sweetest  of  Spanish  Usps,  as  she  replied  to 
my  dinner  interrogatories,  "Thi,  thenor;   o  thi,  en 
thinco  minutoth ;  thi,  thi."    The  next  minute  the  active 
little  body  would  be  over  among  the  donkey  grooms, 
giving  plentiful  directions ;  then  at  the  dairy  girl,  or 
the  cook  over  the  other  fire.     Nothing  could  exceed 
the  neatness  of  her  appearance,  and  her  neat  ways  I 
observed  in  every  thing.     I  followed  her  about  half 
bewitched,  and  chatted  away  to  her  infinite  amusement 
with  my  curiosity.     We  made  friends  with  the  beg- 
gars, and,  altogether,  had  much  amusement  upon  the 
ground-floor  omnibus  of  the  posada. 
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The  dinner  was  very  clever  ;  nicely,  although 
homely  served;  excellent  wine,  delicious  chocolate; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  donkeys  and  the  brays,  the 
kitchen,  the  people,  the  beggars,  the  rude  table  and 
every  thing,  few  dinners  have  ever  so  admirably  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  dinners.  It  grew  dark,  and  the 
vast  apartment,  with  its  motley  inmates,  assumed  a 
most  picturesque  appearance  with  the  dim  shadows, 
the  costumes  about  the  fires,  the  figures  passing  into 
the  gloom,  the  quaint  stone  coluirms,  the  merry  groups, 
all  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  eml)er8,  or  of  a  more 
feeble  iron  lamp  hanging  over  the  well. 

Before  it  became  quite  dark,  however,  Mr.  N.  and  1 
took  a  little  walk  through  the  town,  visiting  the  an- 
tique castle,  now  a  monastery,  and  exploring  a  Gne  old 
Arabic  church,  which  was  now  a  stable,  and  a  mule 
and  goats  were  munching  in  mangers  which  had  been 
little  side  chapels;  the  racks  rested  against  the  mih" 
rabs,  or  altars,  of  the  Moors,  over  which  we  could  see 
remnants  of  Mosaic  and  fresco  painting,  and  rich 
tracery.  The  building  is  purely  Moorish,  and  some 
of  the  columns  retain  the  composite  tiles,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  moulding,  which  abound  so  richly  in  the 
Alhambra.  An  upper  division  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  the  monks ;  but  the  Christians  are  scarcely 
more  generous  than  the  modern  Turks  of  Judea,  and 
my  thoughts  recurred  to  the  scene  of  the  ruined  Cathe- 
dral'between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem,  the  sick  camel, 
and  the  sad  tone  of  the  French  pilgrim,  "  Maintenant 
une  grange !" 

We  strolled  about  the  narrow  streets,  and  issued 
into  the  country  north  of  the  town.  The  sun  was  be- 
hind the  tall  rocks  which  overhung  us  as  we  pursued 
our  walk  along  the  causeway  on  the  cliff  side,  and  the 
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valley  rested  beneath  in  soft  purplish  shadows.  On 
the  opposite  side  enormous  cUffs  rose  suddenly  from 
the  level  gardens,  and  their  tops  were  in  golden  sun- 
light, in  superb  contrast.  A  picturesque  cascade  leapt 
from  one  of  the  mountain  gorges,  and  fell  some  thirty 
feet  into  the  river  which  wound  about  beneath  the 
city  walls.  We  stood  beside  an  ancient  fountain,  at 
which  the  countrymen  were  watering  their  mules  be- 
fore entering  the  town ;  and  quite  at  hand  was  a  no- 
ble Moorish  arch  over  the  road,  which  had  been  part 
of  the  ornamental  work  of  the  battleinents.  It  was  a 
sweet,  calm  evening,  and  one  could  "  think  down  hours 
into  moments." 

We  found  the  beds  of  our  pretty  posadera  quite 
equal  to  their  promising  appearance ;  but  a  little  ad- 
venture in  the  night  was  something  for  us  to  laugh  at 
heartily  next  morning.  The  chaplain  and  I  occupied 
a  room  which,  it  appeared,  communicated  with  all  the 
pantries  and  store-rooms  of  the  establishment.  We 
had  all  retired  early,  in  order  for  the  start  at  six  next 
morning,  and  I  lay  musing  about  Loja  and  Lord  Scales, 
Ali-Atar,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
when  I  heard  a  fumbling  at  the  door,  which  we  had 
fastened  securely.  I  listened,  and  presently  the  fum- 
bling became  impatient,  and  the  fumbler,  without  more 
ado,  broke  open  the  door,  and  the  lock  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  sat  up,  not  knowing  what  to  expect;  a 
figure  in  white  drapery  glided  along  the  foot  of  my 
little  cot,  but  before  it  had  passed  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  seizing  it  with  both  my  arms  around  the  waist,  I 
was  about  to  inflict  such  treatment  as  robbers  would 
expect,  when  scream  and  shriek  succeeded  each  other, 
and  "  Theiior  !  no,  theiior !  no,  no !"  and  our  pretty 
hostess,  tearing  herself  away,  rushed  out,  and  left  ipe 
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master  of  the  field.  Mr.  N.  was  wide  awake  by  this 
time,  and  neither  of  us  knew  very  well  what  to  make 
of  the  matter ;  but  soon  after  a  man  came  to  the  door, 
and  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  something 
out  of  the  closet,  as  guests  had  arrived.  I  rather  ad- 
mired the  good  dame's  expenditure  of  a  lock  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  gentle  means  of  awaking  us ;  and  next 
morning  I  teased  her  roundly  about  disturbing  us,  as  a 
set-off  to  her  modest  wish  to  put  the  charge  of  the 
damage  into  the  bill. 

We  had  a  comfortable  chocolate  breakfast  at  day- 
break ;  the  old  carriage  rumbled  under  the  walls  into 
the  country,  and  the  view  of  the  past  evening  was 
equally  lovely  in  the  sunrise.  The  situation  of  Loja  is 
so  beautiful,  and  its  gardens  so  delightfiilly  set  among 
the  cliffs,  that  "the  rose  among  thorns"  has  for  ages 
been  the  motto  of  the  city.  It  is  a  positive  thorn,  how- 
ever, to  get  up  early,  and  I  have  often  observed  the 
eyes  of  the  fancy  are  as  much  controlled  by  the  time 
of  day  as  the  tides  by  the  moon,  or  the  temper  of  some 
elderly  gentleman  by  its  being  before  or  after  dinner. 
Neither  Mr.  C.  nor  I  were  so  enthusiastic  as  in  the 
gloaming,  the  veritable  dinner-time  of  fancy.  It  was 
still  beautiful  weather,  however,  and  as  the  sun  rose 
behind  the  mountain,  our  "  wrung  withers"  warmed  to 
it  a  little.  A  walk  up  a  winding  hill  did  the  rest,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  all  of  us  were  Richards  ourselves 
again!  The  scenery  was  still  bold  and  diversified, 
and  the  population  became  more  numerous  as  we  de- 
scended more  and  more  fi-om  the  wild  country  of  the 
Axarquia.  We  had  no  longer  notions  of  robbery,  and 
the  fees  of  the  mountain  guardas  were  less  expensive. 
I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned,  in  the  hurry  of  writing, 
that  there  are  stations  every  few  miles,  of  these  guardas, 
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who,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting,  make  very 
importunate  demands  upon  travellers,  who  in  cases  of 
danger  would  probably  depend  better  upon  their  own 
efforts.  They  are  savage-looking  fellows,  armed  and 
picturesque,  although  one  or  two  who  attended  upon 
us  were  gloriously  tipsy.  They  told  me  that  some  of 
them  were  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  and  were  at 
present  a  sort  of  guerilla  guard  against  Espartero. 
Before  leaving  the  frigate,  a  friend  in  the  Plymouth 
had  kindly  lent  me  one  of  Colt's  revolving  pistols, 
which  in  rapid  succession  will  discharge  six  barrels ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  amazed  expression  of 
these  fellows,  when  this  morning,  after  lunching  near 
one  of  their  stations,  I  exhibited  the  trick  of  the  weap- 
on. The  matchlocks  of  Cortes  cannot  have  astonish- 
ed the  Mexicans  more  than  the  American's  invention 
at  the  present  day,  astonished  the  almost  as  simple 
countrymen  of  the  conqueror.  What  changes  in  the 
two  hemispheres  in  the  interval ! 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourth,  we  descended  from 
the  mountains  of  Loja,  and  passing  through  a  ravine, 
we  entered  upon  the  far-famed  Plain  of  Granada,  that 
vast  and  beautiful  meadow,  the  garden  of  the  luxuri- 
ous Moor  for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  and  the  the- 
atre of  more  gallant  and  knightly  chivalry  than  all  the 
crusader  battle-fields  of  Syria. 

It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  of 
irregular  shape,  and  on  one  edge  of  it  is  the  city  of 
Granada.  We  entered  upon  the  Vega  at  a  point  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  and  on  each  side  of  us, 
therefore,  as  we  descended  from  the  sierra,  the  valley 
opened  upon  us  in  all  its  wonderful  beauty,  set  like 
some  perfect  and  entire  chrysolite  among  the  rugged 
mountain  barriers  on  every  side,  the  rich  and  thickly- 
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peopled  country  extending  a  grand  garden  of  its  own 
various  fruits,  intersected  by  the  graceful  curvings  oi 
the  Xenil  and  Darro.  GUttering  towns  are  interspers- 
ed in  all  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  Moors.  Mount- 
ains encircle  the  fairy  land  in  the  most  various  outline 
imaginable,  from  the  rich  verdant  slope  to  steepling 
crags  and  precipices  of  marble,  and  joining  in  the  north, 
as  at  a  focus,  in  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Mulahacen,  with  three  exceptions  the  loftiest 
peak  in  Europe,  appears  to  soar  in  snowy  gradeur  far 
into  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky,  and  immediately  at  its 
base,  on  a  sloping  hill  side,  is  seated  the  crescent  city 
of  Granada. 

I  believe  there  is  no  such  inland  landscape  on  earth 
— the  pure  white  city,  a  glittering  half  moon,  clothing 
the  ascent  of  a  hill,  as  if  set  up  to  b  ewondered  at ;  the 
buildings  rising  in  terraces,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  superb  foliage,  profusion  of  turrets,  and  gilded 
cupolas.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned  with  the 
towns,  ramparts,  balconies,  and  gardens  of  the  Alham- 
bra ;  the  two  rivers,  like  defensive  moats,  embrace  the 
feet  of  the  city,  and  over,  against  all,  like  the  field  for 
this  incomparable  picture,  is  the  grandeur  of  Mulaha- 
cen. Between  the  summit  of  the  giant  mountain,  the 
outline  of  which  is  of  the  most  fantastic  group  of  snows 
and  glacier — ^between  this  frigid  and  unknown  region 
and  the  beautiful  summer  and  fairy  land  at  its  base,  the 
intervening  sides  are  precipices  of  prodigious  height  of 
rock,  the  colour  and  almost  the  quality  of  porphyry, 
with  enormous  ridges  and  deep  ravines,  through  which 
the  mountain  springs  tumble  in  cataracts  into  the  plain. 
The  city  is  set  in  the  relief  of  this  stupendous  ridge« 
and  around  us  on  every  side  the  plain  extends  away 
in  the  contrast  of  luxurious  summer.     Such  was  our 
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first  view  of  Granada  across  the  Vega,  every  rood  of 
which  has  been  fertilized  with  human  blood ;  the  great 
scene  of  Moorish  poetry,  of  the  glory  of  Isabella,  and 
the  arena  of  the  most  chivalrous  deeds  of  man ;  for 
centuries  the  seat  of  the  splendour,  pride,  and  luxury 
of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  of  a  nation  then  far  more 
advanced  in  arts  and  wealth  than  all  Christendom. 
Granada  even  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Arabs,  as 
the  holy  city  lived  in  the  ambition  of  the  Crusaders. 
The  Moor,  however,  exhibits  the  more  faithful  con- 
stancy, for  Jerusalem  is  wellnigh  forgotten  by  the 
Christians,  while  the  recovery  of  Granada,  a  city  for  a 
few  years  only  consecrated  to  Mahomet,  is  still  the 
cherished  daily  prayer  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Vega  of  Granada,  geographically  a  valley,  is 
yet  as  high  above  the  sea  as  the  average  peaks  of  the 
Alleghanies ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  heialthiest 
climate  in  Spain.  At  this  season  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  delightful  temperature ;  in  summer,  the  cool- 
ing snow-breezes  of  the  mountains  temper  the  summer 
heat,  and  so  great  is  the  variety  of  landscape,  that  the 
eye  scarce  misses  the  absence  of  sea  views,  to  perfect 
the  picture. 

I  lay  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  between  two  Andalu- 
sian  farmers  of  the  Vega,  who,  amused,  I  suppose,  with 
my  zealous  curiosity  about  every  thing,  took  pains  to 
comprehend  my  questions,  and  from  their  good  nature 
I  comprehended  much  of  the  system  of  cultivation  and 
irrigation  which  is  pursued  with  the  elaborate  contrivan- 
ces of  the  Moors,  and  handed  down  to  their  success- 
ors ;  but  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  exuberant  crops. 

We  passed  through  several  villages,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which,  Santa  Fe,  we  passed,  a  little  on  the  left. 
I  observed  it  minutely,  however ;  it  is  a  miserable  lit 
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tie  hamlet,  and,  notwithstanding  its  Christian  origin  and 
its  having  been  the  "  only  city  in  Spain  uncontam- 
nated  by  Moslem  heresy,"  it  is  decidedly  more  Arabic, 
or  at  least  Syrian,  than  any  place  I  have  seen ;  show- 
ing, in  its  character,  how  entirely  the  Christians  took 
their  example  from  the  more  civilized  Arabs.  It  is 
precisely  such  a  town  as  Ramleh,  built  in  masses,  the 
walls  of  the  outer  houses  being  the  defences  of  the 
whole.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  conflagration  in  the 
Christian  camp,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  such 
misfortunes  in  future,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  stone 
camp.  Its  rapid  construction  showed  such  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  infidels  were 
overawed,  and  it  became  the  coup  de  grace  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Frescbtt  has  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  besiegers ;  the  form,  &c.,  of  the  new  camp, 
and  anecdotes  of  the  resolute  example  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty ;  but  my  friend  in  the  worked  leggins  and 
conical  hat  told  me  a  story  which  was  quite  new  to 
me.  The  age  of  chivalry  was  the  age  of  vows,  you 
know,  and  before  taking  possession  of  her  new  en- 
campment, the  queen  made  a  promise  to  the  Virgin 
that  she  would  not  change  her  under  garment  until  the 
Moors  gave  up  the  citadel ;  and  she  adhered  so  reso- 
lutely to  her  vow,  that  in  a  few  months  the  royal  vest- 
ment attained  a  yellowish  tint  still  known  as  the  "  col- 
or de  Isabella."  I  had  to  lay  back  on  the  top  of  the 
coach  to  laugh  at  this,  and  feeling  some  curiosity  about 
its  probability  I  have  found  it  since  in  Maltebrun. 

At  Santa  Fe,  Columbus  had  his  first  audience  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
picture  to  oneself  the  dejected  hero  quitting  the  royal 
camp  almost  in  despair :  at  length  the  messengers  over- 
take him,  and  his  recall  is  triumphant  to  the  lavish  fa- 
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vours  of  the  queen.  There  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  grandeur  in  the  mind  of  Isabella.  Ferdi- 
nand is  not  always  the  hero ;  and  but  for  the  queen, 
Granada  would  have  successfully  resisted,  and  Spain 
would  never  have  had  the  glory  of  the  "  otro  mundo," 
as  the  couplet  runs  upon  the  tomb. 

"  A  Castilla  y  Aragon 
Otro  mundo  dio  Colon  !*'* 

I  read  Mr.  Prescott's  descriptions  and  history  on  the 
spot;  and  I  think  Americans  may  look  with  pecu- 
liar interest  upon  Granada.  Our  countrymen  have 
burnished  up  the  ancient  fading  of  its  splendors,  arous- 
ed the  interest  of  its  fame,  and  gilded  every  town  and 
castle  with  revived  glory.  We  may  be  proud  of  Gran- 
ada, for  it  is  a  monument  as  much  of  the  genius  of  two 
of  our  countrymen,  as  of  the  wars  and  greatness  of 
kings ;  and  few  travellers  will  have  other  than  divided 
associations  as  they  pass  the  walls  of  Santa  Fe. 
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In  the  course  of  the  drive  across  the  Vega,  we  had 
skirted  around  the  limits  of  the  celebrated  estate  of  the 
Soto  de  Roma.  It  was  originally  a  hunting  seat  of 
Charles  V.,  and  looked  fit  for  royalty  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  successively  the  royal  gift  to  General 
Wall,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  notorious  Godoy ; 
and,  finally,  was  presented  by  the  Cortes  to  the  DtAe 
of  Wellington. 

We  were  now  about  five  miles  from  Granada,  and 
the  road  was  so  much  smoother  and  better,  that  we 
approached  rapidly.  The  country  was  far  better  pop- 
ulated, and  villas,  ornamented  lawns,  and  parks  lined 
the  road  side.  Gentlemen  cavaliers  were  mounted 
upon  Andalusian  barbs,  powerful-looking  horses  with 
arched  necks  and  sweeping  tails:  huge,  lumbering 
coaches  there  were,  of  gay  colours  and  antique  shape, 
drawn  by  gigantic  mules  in  crimson  trappings  and 
nodding  plumes :  black  eyes  shone  fi-om  beneath  man- 
tillas in  these  quaint  equipages,  and  duenna-looking 
dames  sat  rigidly  on  the  front  seats :  the  coachmen"  in 
livery  colours,  and  the  cavaliers  in  Anglomania  jockey 
coats  more  absurd  than  the  French.  We  saw  not  a 
bonnet ;  and  Granada,  now  remote  and  provincial,  has 
all  the  character  of  inland  Spain,  uncontaminated.  I 
am  told  there  is  great  private  wealth,  and  much  exclu- 
sive society.  In  the  drives  of  the  Alameda  (the  Cas- 
cine  of  Granada)  we  saw  several  fine  equipages,  and 
many  individuals  with  acre  looks.     The  population  of 
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the  city  is  about  80,000,  and  appears,  in  its  size,  char- 
acter, and  community,  independent  of  all  Spain.  Its 
vega  is  its  mine  and  its  cornucopia ;  and  its  people  are 
content  with  Granada.  The  great  abdicator  might 
have  made  his  home  in  the  Alhambra,  and  enjoyed  an 
exclusion  from  all  other  worlds,  and  perhaps,  also,  a 
secrecy  and  concealment  of  his  old  man  follies,  which 
might  have  been  hidden  from  other  people  beside  his 
historian. 

Crossing  a  fine  arch  bridge  across  the  Xenil,  we 
entered  Granada  at  two  o'clock,  and  our  carriage  roll- 
ed along  the  beautiful  Alameda ;  a  series  of  exquisite 
drives  within  the  city,  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
with  enormous  carob,  elm,  and  oak  avenues  and  groves, 
beautiful  fountains,  huge  evergreens  cut  into  grottoes 
and  trained  into  the  shapes  of  summer-houses,  statues^ 
and  grotesque  monsters.  We  entered  a  wide,  hand- 
some street,  terminating  in  a  square  plaza,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  a  marble  obelisk  records  the  heroic  deaths 
of  some  constitutionalists.  A  crowd  of  lazaroni,  cus- 
tom-house people,  police,  and  idlers,  immediately  sur- 
rounded us ;  and  at  length  we  followed  certain  men  in 
yellow  tassels,  cocked  hats,  and  sabres,  into  the  cus- 
tom-house, where  we  patiently  waited  our  passports, 
baggage,  and  liberty.  An  old  moustache  was  twang- 
ing a  guitar,  and  in  a  cracked  voice  was  humming 
something  about  **  veneer  o  morir."  Several  clerks  in 
an  inner  apartment  looked  up  from  their  desks,  and 
screwed  their  eyes  into  us,  while  our  escorts  proceed- 
ed, witb  lighted  cigarillos,  to  inspect  the  luggage. 
After  a  careful  revision  of  our  passports,  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  could  not  have  them  until  next  day  at 
the  same  hour ;  and  if  we  had  been  bent  upon  contin- 
uing our  route  immediately,  I  doubt  if  we  could  have 
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accomplished  it ;  possibly  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
we  looked  like  gentlemen,  had  shaved  faces,  and  spoke 
English — accomplishments  v^rhich  the  authorities,  with 
the  wisdom  of  Justice  Shallow,  have  supposed  Espar- 
tero  might  have  attained  during  his  English  sojourn. 
Our  luggage  was  most  minutely  inspected,  every 
thing  taken  out,  and  after  having  seen  one  and  a  half 
hour's  worth  of  Spanish  customs,  we  were  permitted 
to  walk  away  in  search  of  a  resting-place.  The  Fonda 
Minerva,  the  hotel  par  excellence,  was  our  proposed 
destination,  and  after  a  long  walk  through  streets,  av- 
eraging a  width  of  ten  feet,  and  fluctuating  from  four 
to  sixteen,  we  came  to  an  open  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  a  handsome  guard-house  was  animated  with 
troops,  and  on  the  other  a  large  mansion  of  the  "  color 
de  Isabella,"  with  giant  letters,  Fonda  Minerva.  "  Tarn 
Marte  quam  Minerva,"  said  I,  as  we  crossed  the  place 
d'armes  with  the  roll  of  drums  in  our  ears. 

The  chief  priest  of  the  Spanish  Parthenon,  meet- 
ing us  courteously  at  his  porta  cochire^  conducted 
us  across  the  court-yard,  and  up  the  stairway  to  the 
coffee-room.  A  fountain  played  in  the  court,  and 
snowy  napkins  and  nicety  gave  goodly  promise  of  din- 
ner. We  proposed  a  gentle  refection  previously  to 
important  dinner,  and  in  our  chambers  made  ourselves 
more  and  more  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  custom  offi- 
cers. We  lunched  not  wisely,  but  too  well ;  and  a 
bottle  of  **  Val  de  Peiia"  was  marvellous ;  without  ex- 
ception, it  is  the  most  delicious  liquid  that  grapes  and 
man's  ingenuity  ever  produced.  Its  fame  has  spread 
far  and  wide ;  but  so  delicate  rs  the  character  of  the 
wine,  that  transportation  is  out  of  the  question.  I  can 
compare  it  with  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  first  two 
^glasses  of  very  old  sherry  dashed  into  a  pint  of  Chateau 
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Margaux  of  1814 ;  and  in  my  enthusiastic  reminiscen- 
ces, I  would  recommend  a  journey  to  Granada  to  drink 
Val  de  Pena.  I  endeavoured  to  carry  a  few  bottles,  as 
trophies,  to  R.  and  R.,  but  in  the  journey  two  were 
broken,  and  the  shaking  had  ruined  the  remainder 
thoroughly. 

Thus  refreshed  and  renovated,  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, we  sallied  forth  to  explore.  It  was  nearly 
four  o'clock,  too  late  for  the  Alhambra,  but  good  sea- 
son for  the  Cathedral  and  a  stroll  in  the  Alameda. 
The  lofty  towers  of  the  Cathedral  beaconed  us  through 
the  zigzag  and  narrow  streets ;  for  we  had  resolved 
for  one  day  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  ciceroni. 
Our  walk  lay  through  business  alleys  and  market  pla- 
ces, and  we  looked  with  interest  upon  the  Granadan 
artisans  of  every  description,  as  unusual  as  the  cros^- 
legged  bazar-men  of  the  East.  Natiotial  costumes  ap- 
pear entirely  prevalent ;  and,  except  among  the  gentry 
or  the  wealthy,  pantaloons  and  fur  hats  are  unknown. 
The  dress  is  very,  very  pretty ;  and  I  wavered,  as  I 
contemplated  a  tall,  handsome  countryman  in  his  crim- 
son girdle,  peaked  hat,  well-cut  leggins,  his  carbine 
and  dangling  jacket, — between  the  picture  of  him  and 
the  first  Palikar  I  saw  on  the  quay  at  the  Piraeus. 

Every  thing  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  has  a 
Moorish  look ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ; 
lofty,  flat,  terrace  roofs  to  the  houses ;  heavy  project- 
ing balconies,  and  a  superfluity  of  fountains.  Occa- 
sionally, Moorish  arches  conduct  to  ancient  mosques 
or  baths ;  and  there  are  minarets.  Oriental  domes,  ter- 
raced gardens,  and  Arabic  courts,  sufficiently  indica- 
ting the  founder  nation.  At  length  we  arrived  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral ;  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
there  is  something  about  Spanish  Cathedrals  more  de? 
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votional,  as  it  were,  than  those  of  other  countries. 
The  interior  strikes  me  as  more  poetical ;  past  ages 
seem  present ;  and  the  animate  picture  is  more  adapt- 
ed to  the  scene.  The  more  sombre  materials  may  ac- 
count for  this ;  there  is  a  less  profusion  of  white  mar- 
bles, and  a  prevalence  of  dark ;  and  in  this  instance, 
the  superb  collection  of  Sierra  Nevada  marbles,  almost 
all  dark,  is  perhaps  unequalled.  The  mantilla' d  fe- 
males kneeling,  and  in  uniform  black,  and  the  brigand- 
looking  and  graceful  forms  of  the  Spaniards,  carry  one 
back  to  the  days  of  old  romance. 

The  Cathedral  of  Granada  we  found  su'  erb,  and 
perhaps,  from  its  very  irregularity,  presenting  finer 
minster  views  than  other  more  architectural  and  rule 
and  triangle  temples.  The  extent  (four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth)  is  five  feet  longer  and  thirteen  narrower  than 
the  Seville  Cathedral;  and  the  outward  ornaments, 
carving,  and  drawing  of  the  grand  front,  I  never  could 
admire  sufiiciently.  The  high  altar,  like  the  baldaquin 
at  St.  Peter's,  stands  under  the  dome,  and  the  area 
around  it  is  superbly  paved  with  marbles.  As  we  en- 
tered, the  priests  were  acting  some  ceremony  (this, 
however,  was  during  our  visit  next  day),  and  two  no- 
ble organs,  with  orchestra,  were  producing  some  of 
that  Cathedral  efiect  which  makes  one  creepy  and 
awed.  We  sat  on  a  range  of  steps  near  the  principal 
altar,  with  a  crosswise  view  of  the  whole  interior ;  the 
grand  mel^e  of  columns  in  diagonal  perspective,  and 
in  a  sort  of  dreamy  grouping ;  and  then  the  lofty  groin- 
ed arches,  of  different  and  irregular  height,  as  if  there 
were  many  Cathedrals  together ;  all  gave  me  pleasure 
in  contemplation  of  the  very  defects  which  travellers 
find  in  the  architecture.     And  how  shall  I  describe  the 
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variety  of  mouldings,  pictures,  statues,  stained  oriels ; 
the  devout  and  picturesque-looking  groups  of  worship- 
pers ;  the  dim,  religious  light ;  the  swelling,  echoing 
anthem ;  the  breathing  incense ;  the  mystical  rites,  and 
solemn  harmony  which  pervaded  all  things.  I  fell  into 
one  of  those  musings  which  sometimes  persuade  me 
that  such  influences  must  have  more  effect  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  than  all  the  appeals  and  eloquent  phra- 
ses of  orators. 

The  organs  are  very  fine,  with  rows  of  horizontal 
pipes  ard  comets,  like  those  at  Mahon;  the  chorus 
was  delii  ious ;  and  the  deep  recitations  of  the  priests, 
glorious  introductions  to  the  swelling,  tuneful  strains 
which  followed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
clusters  of  pious  damsels  still  knelt  in  dark  places  and 
in  shadow ;  and  is  it  not  beautiful  to  go  and  pray  when 
the  heart  wills,  and  not  when,  only  at  appointed  hours, 
some  regular  chime  calls  crowds  together  ?  Tell  me 
not  of  closets  and  unsanctified  places ;  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  heart  of  man,  grows  healthy  from  associa- 
tion ;  it  trains  the  thoughts  in  proper  direction ;  and 
if  there  could  be  somebody  to  **  guard  the  guardians," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  these  gorgeous  temples  were 
wisely  built.  No  one  of  us  has  seen  the  iniquities  and 
profanations  of  truth  more  staring  than  I,  even  in  the 
tomb-church  of  the  Saviour,  and  yet  my  heart  beats 
piously  always  in  these  old  Cathedrals. 

We  were  lounging  about,  with  eyes  gazing  in  ad- 
miration of  the  noble  lights  and  shadows  athwart  the 
huge  building,  and  each  immersed  in  thought,  when 
one  of  the  priests,  the  oldest  and  chief  of  those  pres- 
ent, accosted  us  in  Spanish  with  great  courtesy,  pro- 
posing to  show  us  some  of  the  treasures.  I  was  made 
to  be  the  spokesman  of  t{ie  party,  and  was  delighted 
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with  the  affectionate  tone  of  the  old  man.  He  called 
me  always  "  hijo"  (son),  and  seemed  to  feel  gratified 
by  our  deference.  We  first  accompanied  him  to  a 
side  chapel,  where  another  priest  disrobed  him,  and 
handed  him  his  ordinary  dress,  which,  with  a  little 
apology  to  madame,  he  put  on  at  once.  From  this 
sort  of  vestry-room  we  passed  along  a  dark,  arched 
passage  into  several  other  chapels,  which  contained 
the  most  precious  things  ;  among  them,  chefs  d'ceuvres 
of  Alonzo  Cano,  the  Spanish  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
soft  Carlo  Dolce-like  Murillo.  One  work  of  Cano,  a 
sculptured  Virgin  in  wood,  excited  all  our  admiration ; 
it  is  carved  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  coloured 
with  all  the  pains  and  power  of  miniature.  It  is  cu- 
rious how  a  little  wooden  doll  can  be  so  stirring.  The 
expression  of  the  rich,  lustrous  eye,  of  the  sweetest 
pensive  purity,  and  the  whole  countenance,  one  to  dream 
about ;  the  drapery  seemed  to  hang  and  wave,  and  the 
attitude  is  divine  in  its  truth  and  nature.  The  padre 
told  me  a  French  nobleman  had  offered  them  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  rials  for  it* 
($12,000).  Many  other  works  of  art  he  pointed  out 
and  explained :  Madonna  and  child  by  Murillo,  recall- 
ing his  two  triumphs  of  madonnas  in  the  Pitti  palace ; 
and  a  fine  equestrian  statue  in  the  main  church  of  St. 
lago,  &c.,  &c.  But  tiothing  could  take  my  whole 
sense  like  that  sweet,  meditative  eyelid  of  Nuestra 
Senora.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  human  faces  far  less 
natural.  Among  other  interesting  reUcs  in  one  of  the 
chapels,  the  good  padre  produced  a  superbly-embroi- 
dered stole,  the  work  of  the  fair  hands  of  Isabella  her- 
self at  Santa  Fe,and  bestowed  upon  the  first  chapel  of 
conquered  Granada.  This  chapel,  with  four  others, 
are  now  the  Cathedral,  embratsed  by  tme  roo^  with 
L  2 
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three  mighty  towers  hovering  over  all ;  thus  account- 
ing for  the  irregularities.  The  piece  of  embroidery  I 
have  mentioned  was  considered  by  the  judge  of  our 
party  to  be  the  most  cunning  piece  of  needlework  she 
had  ever  seen ;  the  material  is  silk,  and  the  colours 
expressive  and  shaded  as  from  a  brush ;  the  design  is 
allegorical  and  complex,  but  the  modest  cipher  of  Isa- 
bella in  one  comer  is  a  very  eloquent  inscription.  She 
was  very  fond  of  such  industry,  and  frequently  added 
to  the  treasures  of  churches  with  similar  gifts.  Mr. 
Prescott  tells  us  she  thus  endowed  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  but  I  could  find  no  such  trophy  pre- 
served, except  by  hinting  to  our  guide  there  that  the 
silken  firmament  over  the  tomb  might  possibly  be  the 
work  of  a  princess ;  he  immediately  insisted  it  was 
done  by  a  queen. 

After  wandering  about  the  vast  colonnades  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  admiration  of  the  most  captivating  Cathe- 
dral views,  we  followed  the  old  priest  through  a  side 
door,  and  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  Royal  Tombs. 
After  the  successive  deaths  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
their  bodies  were  transported  to  the  Alhambra,  and 
soon  after,  their  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  built  this  chapel, 
worthy  of  the  tombs,  and  also  erected  the  magnificent 
monument.  The  chapel  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  a  flat  arch  in  the  roof ;  the  walls  are  highly  decorated 
with  carvings  and  bassi  relievi  of  the  holy  war  of  Grana- 
da, and  hung  with  several  pictures  illustrating  the  same. 
It  is  divided  by  an  open-work  iron  partition  and  fold- 
ing gates,  lofty,  and  of  beautifiil  tracery  designs, 
through  which  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  mausolea. 
We  were  admitted  within  the  partition,  and  in  front  of 
a  handsome  altar  of  the  richest  marbles,  we  stood  at 
the  monuments  beneath  which  are  the  remains  of  Isa- 
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belia  and  Ferdinand,  and  Philip  and  Joanna.  The 
tomb  of  the  two  first  is  a  superb  mausoleum  of  the  pu- 
rest white  marble,  decorated  with  exquisite  alti  relievi 
of  saints  and  angels  in  profusion  ;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
famous  Philip  of  Burgundy.  On  the  top,  side  by  side, 
are  the  effigies  of  the  immortal  pair ;  recumbent  statues 
of  great  beauty.  That  of  Ferdinand  is  of  a  warrior  in 
his  harness,  his  drawn  sword  lying  across  his  chest 
The  figure  of  the  queen  is  sculptured  with  a  simple 
dress  folded  over  her  bosom,  her  delicate  hands  crossed 
meekly  upon  her  breast  in  the  most  tranquil  attitude ; 
the  face  is  a  little  turned  to  the  left,  and  wears  the 
sweetest  matronly  expression,  looking  every  inch  the 
devoted  Isabellai.  I  was  charmed  with  this  statue, 
and  had  not  much  attention  to  give  to  the  various  dec- 
orations of  the  altar,  or  to  a  similar  tomb  of  Joanna 
and  Philip  I.,  which  is  alongside.  There  are  some 
curious  old  basso  illustrations  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  of  the  prowess  of  Ferdinand,  in  thp 
rear  of  the  altar,  in  bronze,  but  the  face  of  the  excel- 
lent queen  absorbed  all  my  interest. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  has  been  much  criti- 
cized, but  I  can  find  no  fault  with  its  quaintness.  I 
send  you  a  literal  translation  from  the  Latin : 

"  The  prostrators  of  the  Mahometan  sect,  and 

the  extinguishers  of  heretical  stubbornness, 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  Helisabetha 

of  Castile,  unanimous  husband  and 

wife,  called  the  Catholics, 

are  enclosed  in  this 

marble  tomb.** 

We  received  the  kindly  blessings  of  the  good  padre, 
who  had  been  our  cicerone,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
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the  soft  eye  of  the  good  old  man,  who,  after  listening 
attentively  to  our  revelation  of  ourselves,  dismissed  us 
with  folded  hands,  and  to  each  of  us  ^Adios,  hija! 
adios,  adios,  hijo  mio  !" 

Leaving  the  Cathedral,  we  passed  in  our  walk  the 
archbishop's  palace,  famed,  you  know,  in  Gil  Bias ;  a 
sort  of  bazar  was  also  at  hand,  in  imitaticm  of  the  Al- 
hambra  decorations,  and  as  much  Uke  as  some  of  the 
dairy  Parthenons  of  certain  classical  country  gentle- 
men are  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  A  handsome  the- 
atre, built  by  the  French,  and  several  antique  mosques 
and  churches,  and  municipal  buildings.  Oriental  fount- 
ains and  monuments  of  the  Constitution,  we  also  passed 
on  our  way  to  the  Alameda. 

We  found  the  gardens  and  the  drives  sprinkled  with 
company,  it  being  the  hour  of  "breathing"  after  the  si- 
estas, and  a  lovely  spot  the  Granadans  have  for  their 
promenade.  The  Xenil  curves  beautifully  among  the 
gardens  and  superb  fountains,  avenues,  winding  paths, 
hedges,  and  trimmed  evergreens,  composing  the  most 
elegant  of  Alamedas.  The  equipages  amused  me  very 
much :  the  body  of  the  vehicle  most  scrupulously  nice, 
but  of  such  design  as  one's  great-great-grandmother 
may  have  had  :  two  or  four  giant  mules,  caparisoned 
with  crimson  fringe  and  plumes  as  topknots,  trotted 
with  native  and  national  gravity ;  the  cocheros  were 
in  gay  colours,  and  footmen  in  aristocratic  wigs.  The 
young  ladies  struck  me  charmingly,  and  were  set  olBT 
with  foils  of  angular  and  sour  duennas,  whose  birth- 
days might  be  coeval  with  centesimal  dates  of  pickles. 
The  pedestrians  were  like  people  walking  for  appe- 
tites, resolved  and  methodical ;  and  we  sat  speculating 
Upon  them  in  iron  wicker  sofcus,  and  enjoyed  the  fine 
views  of  Mulahacen  towering  in  its  pride  of  place,  and 
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the  turrets,  terraces,  and  forests  crowning  the  cliff  im- 
mediately under  that  snowy  warder. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  Minerva  entertained  us 
with  bountiful  feasts  beside  those  of  reason.  We  din- 
ed in  the  coffee-room,  where,  at  another  table,  sat  the 
Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault,  a  magnificent  Frenchman, 
amusing  himself  with  researches  and  sketches  of  the 
Alhambra.  His  suite  was  very  captivating,  of  a  firiend 
and  varlet,  and,  as  we  discovered  next  day,  a  painter 
in  oil  and  a  Daguerreotypist.  He  was  very  tall  and 
handsome,  and  altogether  very  enviable.  Our  table 
talk  procured  for  us  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  M.,  an 
English  ofiicer  on  leave  from  Gibraltar,  who  joined 
our  party,  and  was  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  our 
lion  hunts  next  day. 

After  dinner,  and  ever-memorable  Val  de  Pena,  we 
gave  audience  to  Monsieur  Louis  St  Pierre,  an  ancient 
soldier  of  Napoleon,  who,  upon  the  French  evacuation 
of  Granada,  found  Cupid  more  imperative  than  Mars, 
and  deserted  his  general  to  share  the  Spanish  fortunes 
of  his  love.  He  is  now  an  old  man  of  sixty,  by  profes- 
sion a  guide  to  the  Alhambra,  and  I  had  taken  a  memo- 
randum of  his  name  from  some  ofiicers  of  the  Fairfield. 
He  answered  our  summons  immediately,  and  we  at  once 
secured  him  to  chaperon  us  in  the  morning,  and  to  take 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  courier,  and  so  forth.  I  like  to 
think  about  the  old  fellow,  from  whom  I  gathered  some 
very  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  French  occupation  of 
the  city,  and  many  a  muttered  sacr6  upon  his  souve- 
nirs of  the  guerillas.     I  found  in  his  memorandum-book 

the  name,  among  others,  of ;  and  next 

day,  upon  making  some  inquiries,  ^  Le  m^me,"  said  he, 

"le  m^me;  et  ma  foi !  les de  votre  service  sont 

plus  leunes  que  militaires  f"  *  *  * 
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It  does  not  require,  however,  the  practised  eyes  of  an 
old  soldier  to  penetrate  these  flimsy  disguises ;  I  have 
known  a  lackey  boy  at  an  hotel  equally  discerning  of  an 
undue  captaincy. 

And  here  let  us  close  the  first /y^te  of  our  Granada 
letter.  I  am  in  a  sort  of  panic  when  I  think  that  we 
have  only  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  what  we  have 
travelled  so  far  to  see,  and  the  yet  unturned  pages  of 
my  memorandum-book  are  fearful  masses  of  chapter 
heads.  At  present,  however,  they  shall  only  give  us 
pause. 
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The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  Minerva  rose 
deliciously,  and  we  were  sitting  over  our  chocolate  and 
omelette  at  seven  o'clock,  when  St.  Pierre  appeared 
and  informed  us  the  horses  were  waiting.  We  all  had 
some  curiosity  about  our  cavalry,  especially  the  geUup 
for  madame,  which  the  old  man  promised  to  contrive, 
(there  being  no  side  saddles  in  Granada,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding).  Accordingly,  we  found  in  the  court- 
yard a  clever  little  nag  more  than  half  concealed  under 
a  camp  arm-chair,  which  was  strapped  and  braced  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner  on  the  creature's  back. 
This  was  doubtless  very  amusing,  and  as  we  were 
contriving  an  ascent  into  the  chair,  I  observed  the  blue 
silk  cap  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  dancing  about  in  his 
window,  as  the  owner  was  evidently  holding  his  sides. 
However,  carriages  were  not  available,  and  we  were  on 
a  lark.  The  vaulting  was  admirably  performed.  The 
old  soldier  stationed  a  lackey  boy  at  the  bridle,  and  we 
mounted  and  set  olST  in  high  glee.  I  was  on  an  Anda- 
lusian  barb,  rather  long  in  the  tail,  and  perhaps  un  pe- 
tit peupass^;  the  saddle  came  up  to  my  waist  behind 
and  almost  to  my  ribs  before,  and  I  was  nearly  tempt- 
ed to  follow  the  Englishman's  advice,  to  throw  off  the 
peaked  seat,  toss  a  blanket  over  the  horse's  back,  and 
vault  astride  like  the  antique  Scythian ;  but  it  possibly 
might  soon  have  been  a  "  one  horse  act,"  with  the  part 
of  the  rider  accidentally  omitted. 
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The  fair  fresh  morning  was  exhilarating ;  we  made 
our  way  actively  through  the  narrow  streets  up  a  steep 
causeway,  and  entering  a  superb  old  portai  flanked 
with  crumbling  towers  and  Moorish  defences,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  park  of  the  Alhambra.  The  well-built 
road  climbs  zigzag  through  a  forest  of  noble  elms,  ole- 
anders, acacias  ;  carobs,  and  orange,  and  lemons  inter- 
mingled :  fountains  of  infinite  various  conceits,  and  trim 
walks  and  labyrinths  captivating  to  the  eye.  Sudden- 
ly, through  a  bushy  avenue,  we  came  upon  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Alhambra,  called  the  **  Gate  of  Judgment;" 
an  elegant  horseshoe  arch  in  a  square  tower,  ivy-grown, 
and  crumbling.  A  large  fountain,  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  basso  carving,  stands  on  a  projecting 
platform  over  the  cliff  on  the  left  of  the  gateway,  and 
bears  the  ever-present  inscription,  of  the  "Imperial 
Caesar  Charles  Y.,  king  of  the  Spains"  (Hispaniarum 
rex).  A  few  Spanish  soldiers  were  scattered  about, 
and  under  the  shade  of  some  lote-trees,  we  found  the 
artist  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  with  his  easel  up^  and 
busily  occupied  in  painting  a  view  of  the  gateway.  I 
scraped  acquaintance  and  admired  his  work  prodig- 
iously. He  was  one  of  those  bearded  artists,  all  slouch 
hat,  Vandyke,  and  velveteen,  who  abound  so  much 
about  the  caf§s  in  Rome,  and  evidently  a  youth  of  great 
talent.  Delightful  sort  of  thing,  I  thought,  to  keep  a 
private  artist  for  one's  travels.  I  made  a  pencil  sketch 
of  the  tower  myself;  but  misericordia  ! 

We  dismounted  here,  and  very  soon  SU  Pierre  ob- 
tained for  us  permission  to  enter.  First,  however,  the 
Tower  of  Judgment,  and  its  fine  quadruple  arches, 
claim  our  studies.  The  key-stone  of  the  outer  arch 
is  decorated  with  a  sculptured  figure  of  an  arm,  the 
symbol  of  Mahometan  Providence,  and  the  inner  arch 
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is  engraven  with  a  key,  the  armorial  ensign  df  the 
Andalusian  Arabs  ;  both  these  symbols  are  how  much 
regarded  by  the  Granadans,  who  borrow  many  super- 
stitions from  the  Moors.  St.  Pierre  had  a  story  about 
every  thing,  and  related  of  the  Moors,  that  they  be- 
lieved the  fortress  would  never  be  taken  by  Christians 
until  that  hand  took  that  key  and  unlocked  the  gates. 
Such  is  an  instance  of  the  faith  ivhich  made  Moors 
reckless  of  danger ;  I  was  going  to  say,  which  made 
them  brave :  but  bravery  is  a  higher  feeling,  and  is  be- 
yond the  influences  of  fatal  superstitions. 

Many  inscriptions  in  Arabic  line  the  walls  of  the 
gateway,  and  inform  that  it  was  built  in  1838,  by  the 
then  king,  whose  name,  from  the  multitude  of  sylla- 
bles, it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  remember  for 
you  at  present.  Virgin  Marys,  crucifixes,  &c.,  &c., 
are  confusedly  interspersed,  and  bewildered  us  un- 
til we  arrived  in  the  court  which  the  tower  defends. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  square,  called  the  Plaza 
de  los  Algibes^  or  place  of  the  cisterns,  one  side  of 
which  is  open  to  the  mighty  Vega,  elttendihg  in  gratid 
prospect  frditi  the  parapet  walls.  Another  side  is  oc- 
cupied by  rfiilis  of  ancient  cisterns  and  fountains,  siir- 
moimted  by  the  grand  *'  torre  de  la  campana ;"  k 
third  side  of  the  square  is  an  antique  wall,  old,  thejr 
say,  as  the  Roman  kings,  and  by  som^  called  the  work 
of  the  Rienicians !  and  on  the  fourth  side  fronts  the 
superb  pcdace  of  Charles  Y.  Before  6xaminihg  this, 
however,  the  old  soldier  conducted  iis  Ujp  a  stone  stair- 
way, and  wfe  mounted  to  the  chief  watch-tower,  the 
tower  of  the  bell,  atid  most  entirely  were  we  reward- 
ed for  Oilr  pains.     The  prospect  is  incomparable. 

I  have  alre^dyj  in  my  first  sketch  from  the  mount- 
ains, endeavoured  to  give  yott  an  idea  of  this  view 
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and  alluded  to  it  then  with  the  intention  of  saying  no 
more,  but  the  point  of  view  is  so  different  that  the  scene 
is  changed.  The  Alhambra  is  perched  upon  the  brow 
of  a  steep  cUfi^  immediately  over  the  city,  which  climbs 
in  terraces  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  upon  which  the 
battlements  stand;  the  palace  apartments  being  a  little 
in  the  rear.  The  citadel  or  strongest  part  of  the  for- 
tress is  overlooked  by  the  tall  tower  of  the  alarm  bell 
(as  it  is  called),  upon  which  we  now  hovered  over  the 
city,  rolled  out  beneath  us.  A  deep  craggy  glen  di- 
vides one  front  of  the  battlements  from  the  Albaycin^  or 
quarter  of  the  Moorish  nobles,  a  sort  of  ''west  end"  of 
ancient  Granada ;  and  which,  on  this  other  division  of 
the  eminence,  has  an  almost  equally  elevated  command 
of  the  valley.  The  two  rivers  uniting  in  the  Alamedas 
far  down  below  us,  continue  their  course  through  the 
wide-spread  and  smiling  Vega,  which  stretches  far 
away  on  the  south  and  west  to  the  boundaries  of  dis- 
tant mountains.  The  southeast  and  eastern  limits 
are  less  distant  in  the  ridges  of  the  Alpuxarras ;  and 
oab  especial  eminence  St.  Pierre  pointed  out  as  the 
**  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro,"  where  the  unhappy  king 
Abdallah  paused  to  take  his  last  look  at  his  fallen  city, 
and  which  is  thus  immortalized  with  his  last  sigh. 
Northward  of  this  the  Sierra  Nevada  commences  its 
tremendous  outline,  and  over  the  exquisite  groves  of 
the  Alhambra  the  Peak  of  Mulahacen  rears  its  icy 
head,  a  great  chaos  of  Alpine  snows,  and  marble  prom- . 
ontories.  A  summer  palace  of  the  Moors,  the  Jener-. 
aUffe,  with  its  light  and  graceful  turrets  and  columns, 
and  the  most  beautiftd  gardens,  fancy- walks,  bowers, 
groves,  and  fountains,  are  the  bewitching  fore-ground 
of  the  sublime  mountain,  whose  snow-clilSii  are  imme- 
diately over  this  leafy  bosom. 
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From  the  torre  de  la  campanaj  the  view  of  all  these 
objects  is  perfect,  and  on  the  present  morning  a  few 
gauze-like  mists  hovering  over  the  valley  were  wafted 
to  and  fro  in  constant  variety  of  lights  ;  heavy  clouds 
rested  in  strata  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  glorious 
sun  beamed  brightly  over  the  valleys,  the  busy  city, 
the  lovely  groves,  the  Alhambra  palaces,  and  the  re- 
splendent glaciers  of  Mulahacen.  It  was  a  morning 
and  a  scene  to  live  forever,  and  to  make  man  love  the 
beautiful  world  !  From  the  summit  of  this  tower  the 
panic-stricken  Moor  first  saw  the  rising  walls  of  Santa 
F6,  and  beheld  his  chivalry  and  his  host  contend  vain- 
ly against  the  indomitable  Christians ;  here,  also,  the 
pious  queen  planted  the  grand  silver  cross  which  had 
been  every  where  foremost  in  battle,  and  here  she  in- 
scribed her  proudest  triumph  on  the  crescent  of  the 
citadel.  We  had  reached  a  pinnacle  in  the  climax  of 
our  expedition,  and  it  was  in  true  enthusiasm  that  I 
plucked  a  little  shrub  growing  in  a  cranny  of  the  stone 
work,  and  worked  out  stealthily  with  my  cane  a  little 
block  to  enrich  my  cabinet  of  souvenirs. 

In  half  an  hour  we  descended  again  to  the  plaza, 
having  paid  our  thanks  to  a  dame  who  dwells  in  the 
tower  {Dolores  herself,  perhaps,  grown  into  woman- 
hood) ;  and  we  crossed  over  to  inspect  duly  the  proud 
palace  of  the  innovator,  Charles  V.  The  front  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  all  the  high  finish  of  bas-reliejGi, 
figures,  sculptured  festoons  and  wreaths,  grand  medall- 
ions and  escutcheons,  pilasters  and  superb  portals; 
all  in  the  precious  and  coloured  marbles  of  the  sierra. 
The  imperial  motto,  ^^Plus  Ultra^'  appears  every 
where,  and  basso  illustrations  of  the  deeds  of  the  em- 
peror are  the  sculptured  "chorus"  of  the  edifice.    He 
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has  converted  the  Alhambra  into  a  monument  of  his 
vanity ;  his  handiwork  appears  every  where  in  defa- 
cing the  Moorish  reUcs ;  and  he  even  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  Moorish  palace  to  erect  this  residence,  which, 
after  all,  he  only  could  complete  in  half  St.  Pierre, 
ever  ready  with  a  novelty,  told  us  it  was  designed  for 
a  manage,  and  that  the  Christian  king  boasted  he  would 
•table  his  horse  in  a  finer  hall  than  Boabdil  had  for  his 
wives.  This  idea  may  have  been  derived  firom  the 
circular  form  of  the  interior,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  colonnade  or  portico  of  thirty  exquisite  columns, 
supporting  an  upper  gallery  of  the  same.  It  would 
make  a  capital  circus ;  but  I  imagine  the  story  is  an 
invention.  All  these  treasures  of  marble,  and  sculp- 
ture, and  colonnade  are  fast  decaying,  the  edifice  be- 
ing incomplete  within ;  and  it  is  wonderful  they  should 
have  so  superbly  finished  the  exterior,  and  yet  have 
left  undone  the  roofing,  which  is  only  partial. 

This  building  stands  upon  northeast  side  of  the  Pla- 
za de  los  Algibes;  and  contiguous  to  it,  in  the  rear,  are 
the  remains  of  the  pride  of  the  Arabs,  the  renowned 
Alhambra. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  so  disappointing  as  this  first 
view  of  the  Alhambra — a  wretched-looking  range  of 
red  structures  (Alhambra,  in  Arabic,  meaning  red 
house),  with  no  elegance  of  exterior,  and  no  apparent 
oMer.  I  was  reminded  of  Sir  Walter's  description  of 
Monkbams,  ^apparently,  some  hamlet  had  suddenly 
stood  still  in  leading  down  one  of  Orpheus's  country 
dances."  The  walls  are  quite  unornamented,  being 
gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  coarsely  over  with  red 
plaster.  But,  oh !  the  incomparable  fairy  world  with- 
in I    A  distant  view  of  some  rich  opera  scene,  or  the 
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mind's  gayest  conception  of  Aladdin's  palaces,  are  all 
that  I  can  liken  to  the  sudden  splendours  we  found 
within  these  unpromising  walls. 

We  entered  at  a  low  side  postern  (the  grand  wi- 
trance  having  given  way  to  the  vanity  of  Charles  the 
Emperor),  and  most  unceremoniously  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  superb  court,  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large,  deep  basin  of  water,  faced  and  floored 
with  the  purest  niarble.  On  each  side  exquisite  plats 
and  parterres  of  flowers,  orange  and  citron  trees  over-^ 
hang  the  little  lake ;  and  around  the  whole  is  a  rich 
marble  colonnade,  supporting  arches  and  friezes  of  the 
most  inconceivable  fret- work  and  incrustations — per- 
fect lace- work,  and  so  intricate  and  elaborate  in  de- 
sign^ and  so  sustained  throughout,  that  all  idea  of  copy- 
ing the  plan  would  seem  utterly  vain.  At  intervals 
Arabic  mottoes  and  ciphers  are  emblazoned,  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  Koran,  as  usual  in  Turkish  palaces. 
The  pavement  of  white  marble  throughout,  the  walls 
of  the  most  ingenious  Mosaic,  and  the  vaulted  ceilings^ 
and  interior  arches  of  the  portico,  are  alternately  gilt 
and  moulding.  And  yet  this  court  was  the  common 
rendezvous  of  the  household ;  if  so,  what  must  we  ex- 
pect beyond  ? 

I  followed  St.  Kerre,  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment^ 
around  the  colonnade ;  and  passing  through  a  passagoh 
vTay  corresponding  in  finish  to  the  communal  I  recogni- 
zed at  once  that  we  Were  in  the  "  Court  of  the  Lions,** 
the  grand  court  of  the  Alhiambra,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  magnificent  spot  in  the  world,  and  re^ 
mains  at  this  day  almost  perfect  and  entire,  as  though 
Boabdil  vretiA  Still  braving  the  besieging  Christians. 
My  notes  and  sketches  are  a  perfect  chaos  of  Superla- 
tives cmd  interjections  \  but  it  is  only  by  a  sober  de- 
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scription  that  I  can  hope  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of 
this  superb  cuarto. 

But  for  Charles  V.,  as  I  have  said,  our  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Alhambra  would  have  been  at  once  into 
the  Court  of  the  Lions.  As  it  is,  we  had  made  our 
way  through  the  servants'  hall,  as  the  communa  may 
be  called,  and  thus  our  astonishment  was  a  little  tem- 
pered by  a  sort  of  graduation.  If  we  had  been  plump- 
ed into  the  Lion  Court  as  suddenly  as  we  were  into 
the  communa,  we  should  have  lost  all  decorum,  and 
given  St  Pierre  more  than  ever  cause  to  suspect  we 
were  "  home-bred  youth,  with  ever  homely  wits."  All 
of  us,  as  it  was,  could  prate  of  antres  vast  and  some 
other  wonders,  and  yet  we  were  here  like  children  at 
Punch  and  Judy.  There  are  not  many  things  in  all 
the  works  of  man  which  can  compete  with  this  part  of 
the  Alhambra  in  exquisite,  minute,  and  elaborate  splen- 
dour ;  and  one  might  fill  a  carte  blanche  firom  passages 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  multiplied  by  the  brains  of  all 
poets  and  all  architects,  and  still  fail  to  convey  the 
proper  impression.  The  noting  of  size,  extent,  and 
method  would  seem  to  encumber  the  mind,  and  lead  it 
in  a  direction  which  never  occurs  for  a  moment  to  the 
spectator.  I  suppose  I  was  three  hours  in  the  Court 
of  the  Lions  and  the  halls  adjacent,  and  never  for  a 
moment  did  it  occur  to  me  to  think  how  big  it  was. 
The  whole  soul  of  my  admiration  was  steeped  in  the 
beauty,  the  richness,  and  the  fairy-like  workmanship, 
which  remains  entire  and  absolute,  as  though  six  hun- 
dred years  had  passed  over  the  scene  like  six  hundred 
straws  in  a  summer  breeze. 

But  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  not  to  allow  your 
fancies  to  roam  on  too  wide  a  scale,  I  should  think  (for 
I  possess  no  references  except  my  own  impressions) — 
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I  should  think  the  size  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions  to  be 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
by  seventy-five  English  feet ;  the  centre  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  fountain  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
cuarto ;  twelve  or  fourteen  marble  lions  stand  in  a  cir- 
cle, their  heads  fronting  out ;  their  backs  support  a 
large  basin  or  salver  beautifully  wrought  from  a  single 
block  of  white  marble,  carved  and  chased ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  stands  a  huge  urn  of  the  same  material, 
and  rich  workmanship.  At  present  the  fountain  is  not 
ordinarily  in  operation,  but  it  was  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  a  single  perpendicular  jet  d'eau  mounting  from 
the  centre  of  the  urn,  th6  water  falling  into  the  salver, 
and  then  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  lions,  it 
runs  along  beautifully- wrought  canals  and  little  reser- 
voirs about  th^  marble  pavement.  The  whole  court 
is  surrounded  by  the  most  exquisite  conceivable  col- 
onnade of  marble,  light  and  fairy-like,  and  supporting 
horseshoe  arches ;  the  pillars  being  irregularly  placed, 
sometimes  two  or  three  under  one  capital,  and  some- 
times single — all  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the 
very  materiality  of  grace.  The  shape  of  the  arches, 
purely  Arabic,  is  delicious ;  the  capitals  are  most  fan- 
tastically designed,  and  the  exterior  face  of  the  arch- 
es, as  well  as  the  facade  above,  is  one  continued  laby- 
rinth of  fret- work,  lace- work  of  the  most  profuse  and 
unceasing  richness  and  carving,  that  it  is  possible  to 
fancy.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  vaults  is  much  more 
complicated  and  rich  than  the  communa,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  construction  prevails  through- 
out :  the  whole  seemed  to  me  like  a  princess  arrayed 
as  for  her  bridal  in  the  richest  laces  and  embroidery, 
satins,  and  whole  "  stomachers  of  gems."  The  ceil- 
ings are  frosted,  filigreed,  enameled  blue  and  gold, 
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looking  in  some  places  like  an  inverted  bed  of  ame- 
thysts peppered  with  gold  dust ;  in  others,  like  some 
embroidered  ten  thousand  franc  mouchoir,  imitated  in 
marble  ;  in  others,  like  an  illuminated  page  of  the  Ko- 
ran ;  and  again,  like  a  gigantic,  hollow  cone  of  lapis 
lazuli,  intersected  and  studded  with  frosty  stars  :  fan- 
tastic, picturesque,  Romanesque,  grotesque,  arabesque. 

Nothing  in  architectural  artifice  that  I  have  ever  seen 
approaches  the  halls  communicating  with  the  Court 
of  the  Lions,  in  intricate  and  mazy  beauty.  Pure  white 
marble  slabs  of  great  size  are  the  universal  pavement 
At  each  end  of  the  court  project  open  cabinets  or  por- 
ticoes, of  even  more  elaborate  and  graceful  design,  and 
four  enormous  double  doors  of  some  dark  and  durable 
wood,  carved  with  the  same  extraordinary  minute- 
ness, conduct  to  various  apartments,  and  lead  away 
through  corridors,  galleries,  and  stairways  to  various 
parts  of  the  palace. 

We  lingered  in  admiration  a  long  time  among  these 
beauties,  and  I  envied  M.  de  Rochefoucault  the  means 
he  employed  for  carrying  away  to  his  friends  some 
possible  idea.  We  found  a  Daguerreotypist  at  work 
in  the  court  when  we  arrived ;  he  had  set  up  his  ap- 
paratus in  the  several  angles  of  the  court,  and  the  dun 
had  portrayed  the  most  truthful  designs  upon  the 
plates.  I  cannot  tell  with  what  envy  I  regarded  these 
Daguerreotypes,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  could  testify 
on  the  spot. 

The  Court  of  the  Lions  I  Moorish  kings,  sultans,  and 
caliphs  had  not  the  fictitious  magnificence  the  readers 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  suppose. 

We  entered,  I  believe,  on  the  west  side,  and,  contin- 
uing along  the  southern  colonnade,  we  passed  through 
one  of  the  fotif  double  doors  I  have  mentiondd,  and 
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found  ourselves  in  a  circular  apartment  enricbe4  in  % 
hundred  ways  in  alLthe  splendors  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  to  you.  The  ceiling  is  a  dome  deqorated 
with  pendant  arches,  enameled,  embossed,  gilded^  carVn 
ed,  and  moulded  in  every  possible  manner ;  the  walls, 
of  the  curious  lace  and  stucco-work ;  in  the  centj-e  is 
the  constant  fountain,  a  single  jet,  and  along  marble  c^t, 
nals  the  refreshing  water  ran  sparkling  into  the  r^serr 
voirs  of  the  court.  The  floor  is  of  huge  slabs  of  white 
marble,  several  of  which  bear  the  ineffaceable  marks 
of  guilt.  This  is  the  world-renoviqied  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  where  a  princely  race  was  wellnigh  extin- 
guished by  the  cruel  treachery  of  their  king.  I  wish 
I  could  refer  to  our  friend's  beautiful  Moorish  ballads, 
to  trace  the  poetical  story  in  its  appropriate  splen- 
dor. St.  Pierre  related  it  afterward  as  follows :  One 
of  the  Abencerrages  (a  powerful  family  in  Granada) 
was  the  special  favourite  of  Abdallah,  or  Boabdil  (the 
proper  name  being  Abou-abdoulah;  hence  either  deri- 
vation), and  his  ruin  was  accomplished  by  an  envious 
courtier,  who,  lago-like,  worked  upon  the  jealousy  of 
the  credulous  king.  Boabdil,  in  his  misery,  resolved 
on  the  most  absolute  revenge,  and,  having  invited  the 
whole  clan  to  an  entertainment  at  the  palace,  he  caused 
each  one  to  be  beheaded  as  he  entered  this  hall.  The 
beautiful  and  innocent  sultana  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  alive,  if  within  a  certain  period  she  did  not 
produce  four  knights  to  defend  her  cause  in  the  lists, 
Many  of  the  Moorish  chivalry  offered  themselves  for 
the  trial,  but  she  peremptorily  refused  to  accept  them ; 
and  the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied  to  the  fagots, 
when  a  single  bugle  blast  was  heard  at  the  outer  gates 
of  the  fortress,  and  four  knights  rode  toward  the  lists 
in  strict  incognito.     They  fought  and  defeated  the  four 
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accusers,  one  of  whom  was  the  villain  who  had  in- 
vented the  plot.  With  his  dying  breath  he  disclosed 
his  treachery,  and  the  innocent  queen  was  carried  to 
the  palace  in  triumph.  She  never  would  see  the  king 
again,  however,  and  his  anguish  from  this  event  may 
have  hastened  his  surrender.  We  were  afterward 
idiown  the  cypresses  which  the  accuser  pointed  out 
as  the  guilty  rendezvous;  they  overshadow  an  ex- 
quisite little  stone  bower  in  the  gardens  of  the  Jenera- 
lifie,  most  lover-like  and  secret.  But  who,  think  you, 
blew  that  "  single  bugle  blast,"  which  echoed  so  well- 
timed  from  the  outer  gate?  and  who,  think  you,  the 
four  champions  in  mask,  who  leveled  their  avenging 
lances  at  the  false  accusers  T  Christian  knights  I  for 
the  love  of  honour  and  of  arms !  Don  Ferdinand  of 
Cordova,  Don  Alonzo,  and  I  don't  know  what  heroic 
dons,  were  the  victors  in  this  "  trial  by  battel." 

All  this  is  very  captivating,  and  the  romantic  hero- 
ism of  these  knights  entirely  accords  with  the  sober 
detail  of  history.  In  this  war  the  very  essence  of  chiv- 
alry was  developed,  and  the  Moors  were  by  no  means 
outdone  by  the  Christians  in  acts  of  generosity  and 
honor.  Instance  the  anecdote  of  the  Moorish  chief, 
who,  in  a  scouting  expedition,  encountered  several 
beautiful  children  of  Christian  nobles  playing  with 
their  nurses  in  the  fields.  "Get  ye  home  to  your 
mothers,  ye  prattling  vagabonds,"  said  he  to  the  fright- 
ened group,  and,  turning  to  his  bannerman,  he  said, 
"How  can  we  harm  such  innocents  ?"  Such  is  one  of 
a  hundred  examples  related. 

A  walk  through  the  Alhambra  is  like  a  very  intense 
perusal  of  such  chapters :  the  picturesque  history  is 
matched  throughout  with  appropriate  scene. 

We  left  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  proceed- 
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ed  through  another  of  the  folding  doors  in  the  court  to 
the  Tower  of  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  from  two 
enormous  slabs  of  white  marble,  without  a  flaw  of  any 
sort,  which  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  fountain, 
and  beautifully  polished.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  su- 
perbness  of  this  apartment,  with  its  gorgeous  dome, 
and  the  soft-coloured  light  ingeniously  admitted  through 
unseen  apertures  above ;  it  is  called  the  Concert-room, 
and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages.  The  Concert-room  is  the  first  of  a  range  of 
apartments  communicating  by  splendid  Arabic  arches, 
and  terminating  in  a  superb  window  over  the  lofty 
battlements  and  gardens :  more  luxurious  resources 
could  not  be  contrived,  and  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  is 
in  all  the  curious  mazy  richness  and  colour  that  I  have 
attempted  to  sketch  for  you. 

On  the  remaining  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions  are 
two  long  apartments  connected  by  an  arch  of  infinite 
airy  beauty,  opening  through  arabesque  window  frames, 
with  little  columns  of  white  marble,  upon  a  terrace 
over  the  ramparts.  These  rooms  were  the  tribunal 
scenes  of  the  Moorish  kings,  the  ceilings,  &c.,  &c., 
similar  to  what  we  have  seen,  and  with  the  additional 
ornaments  of  three  fresco  paintings  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, but  rudely  executed.  I  could  not  comprehend 
their  import.  We  loitered  for  a  long  time  in  these 
beautiful  whereabouts,  and  finally  followed  St.  Pierre 
through  the  Tower  of  the  Two  Sisters,  upon  an  exqui- 
site little  garden  of  myrtles  and  lemon,  all  marble, 
fountain,  and  fret- work ;  and  after  viewing  a  world  of 
indescribable  beauties,  we  mounted  a  little  turret  pro- 
jecting over  the  walls,  and  entered  the  dressing-room 
of  the  favourite  sultana.  It  is  a  square  cabinet  sur- 
rounded by  a  most  Oriental  little  colonnade,  command- 
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ing  all  the  superb  prospect  of  Granada,  and  so  con*- 
structed  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  palace,  that 
nothing  can  overlook  it  It  hangs  over  a  deep,  pictu- 
resque ravine,  and  her  majesty  could  make  her  tcnlet, 
bathe,  and,  be  perfumed  in  perfect  privacy,  and  at  the 
same  time,  enjoy  the  most  incomparable  prospect  in  in- 
land Christendom.  Tourists  have  left  their  records 
only  on  this  part  of  the  Alhambra :  for  some  reason  the 
guard  did  not  attend  us  here,  perhaps  because  the  gal- 
lery leads  no  further,  and  we  might  have  added  our 
names  to  the  many  which  deface  the  walls. 

The  "  tocador,"  or  dressing-room,  of  the  sultana  is  a 
perfect  cul  de  sac,  and  the  most  charming  retreat  in  the 
world.  The  Emperor  Charles  spent  much  of  his  lei- 
sure time  here  while  he  occupied  the  Alhambra,  but 
he  appears  to  have  respected  the  unique  Arabic  char- 
acter of  the  apartment  and  colonnades.  In  one  comer 
we  found  one  of  the  marble  slabs  perforated  with  little 
holes,  communicating  with  the  furnace  below,  and  over 
them  the  sultana  used  to  sit  and  be  perfumed  with  the 
scented  steam  which  was  luxuriously  introduced  in 
this  way.  A  secret  passage  to  the  tocador  is  supposed 
to  exist  (known  only  to  the  king),  but  I  believe  has 
never  been  discovered. 

We  descended  and  walked  through  a  long  passage 
way  into  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, immensely  decorated  in  all  the  endless  detail  of 
Moorish  ways  and  means :  mottoes  and  escutcheons, 
and  most  sultan-like  magnificence,  far  finer  than  the 
Ambassador's  Hall  in  the  Seraglio  of  Constantinople, 
which  I  described  to  you. 

By  this  time  I  had  lost  all  idea  of  palace  topogra- 
phy ;  in  what  direction  we  were  from  every  thing  else, 
I  had  no  idea,  and  I  could  only  enumerate  vaguely 
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the  various  superb  apartments  we  visited  afterward. 
From  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassabors,  at  length,  we 
emerged  in  some  way  upon  the  communa,  and  thence 
again  into  a  grand  hall  of  reception.  All  this  which 
we  have  seen,  except  the  little  tocador,  is  contained 
on  the  floor  or  level  of  the  communa,  our  first  en- 
trance ;  there  was  much  else,  also,  which  we  had  not 
time  to  see.  We  then  descended  to  a  lower  floor, 
on  which  were  the  bed-chambers.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  lead  you  through  all  this  with  the  same  minute- 
ness, so  I  will  give  you  a  hasty  and  general  sketch  in 
my  next  letter. 
Vol.  II.— N 
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My  plan  for  my  Granada  letters  was  to  attempt  no- 
thing like  detail  description,  but  I  have  been  led  into 
it  by  delightful  recollections,  and  I  have  felt  while 
writing  that  I  had  your  arm  in  mine,  and  were  point- 
ing out  all  that  I  had  found  admirable  on  the  spot  it- 
self. Notwithstanding  what  may  seem  prolix  narra- 
tive, I  assure  you  I  have  not  enumerated  more  than 
half  the  superb  salas,  cuartos,  balconies,  turrets,  founts, 
and  terraces  with  which  this  primo  piano  is  so  won- 
derful ;  and  in  all  respects  the  remainder  of  the  palace 
conforms. 

We  descended  by  a  stairway,  one  of  a  great  many ; 
spiral,  twisting,  state,  and  secret.  We  found  an  end- 
less range  of  rooms,  the  most  important  being  the  royal 
chamber,  conforming  in  all  respects  with  the  general 
elegance.  There  are  two  alcoves  for  the  beds,  raised 
from  the  floor ;  an  exquisite  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  and  their  majesties  could  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  tuneful  birds  in  the  prison  gardens,  and  the 
**  Onde  paisible !  ruisseau  tranquille ! 
Rien  est  si  doux,  que  vos  charmants  gloux !  gloax !" 

For  summer  luxury,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  climate, 
nothing  could  be  more  admirable.  I  have  seen  all  the 
comfortable  splendors  of  the  royal  private  apartments 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and,  remembering  the  date  and 
the  present  difference  of  race,  certainly  the  Moor  of 
1400  A.D.  could  match  the  British  princes  in  all  lux- 
ury :  and  when  we  recall  the  rich  equipage  and  fiimi- 
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ture  of  the  Alhambra  as  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago, 
the  precious  woods  of  citron,  sandal,  aloes,  and  olive 
wood,  ivory,  and  Mosaic  of  pearl ;  the  gold  and  enamel 
work ;  the  rich  divans,  the  costly  hangings,  the  curi- 
ous works  of  art,  and  ingenious  toys  which  abounded ; 
the  baths  and  plentiful  luxuries ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
this  sumptuous  abode  arrayed  in  fine  linens  and  em- 
broidered native  silks,  plumes,  velvets,  glittering  with 
gems  and  wrought  gold ;  and  compare  them  with  the 
British  monarchs  of  that  day,  we  shall  have  a  striking 
contrast.  At  a  still  earlier  period,  when  the  palace 
floors  of  Windsor  were  strewed  with  rushes  and  straw, 
the  richest  carpets  and  ottomans  were  laid  upon  the  su- 
perb marbles  of  the  Alhambra. 

But  there  were  other  and  far  more  important  supe- 
riorities of  the  Moor;  learning,  literature,  art,  science, 
and  accomplishments  of  every  sort.  Their  national 
greatness  attained  its  highest  importance  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  one  of  their  kings  accumulated  a  libra- 
ry of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Eighty  free 
schools  were  established  in  Cordova,  and  the  best 
scholars  of  Christian  Europe  flocked  to  the  Moorish 
colleges.  Nothing  in  all  antiquity  surpassed  the  means 
of  accomplishments  and  learning;  and  philosophers, 
poets,  historians  of  the  Arabs  grew  great  in  numbers 
and  in  fame.  At  this  period,  the  last  Saxon  king  was 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  ruled  over  a  people  de- 
scribed by  Hume  as  ''  uncultivated,  ignorant  of  letters, 
unskilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  submis- 
sion to  law  and  government,"  &c. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
the  single  city  of  Cordova  possessed  six  hundred  pub- 
lic temples,  and  the  palace  of  the  king  was  a  great 
academy  to  which  the  students  of  all  nations  flocked. 
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and  the  king  himself  partook  of  their  learned  confer- 
ences. 

At  a  later  age,  when  Edward  the  First  was  on  the 
throne  of  England,  there  were  fifty  colleges  on  the 
Plain  of  Granada ;  and  in  Moorish  Spain  no  less  than 
seventy  public  libraries.  The  state  of  learning  and 
literature  at  the  same  period  in  Christian  Europe  was 
yet  in  its  dark  period. 

The  revenue  of  the  Arab  sovereigns  in  the  tenth 
century,  derived  from  commerce,  husbandry,  mines, 
and  herds,  &c.,  amounted  to  nearly  830,000,000 ;  and 
a  hundred  years  later,  William  the  Conqueror  was  un- 
able to  obtain  2,000,000  from  his  new  kingdom  by  ev- 
ery means  of  oppression.  In  short,  all  Christian  Eu- 
rope was  in  its  dark  age,  and  from  the  Spanish  Moors 
came  one  principal  impulse  for  their  enlightenment  and 
regeneration.  In  agriculture,  nautical  science,  and  the 
arts  of  war,  the  most  important  lessons  were  derived 
from  them.  The  Arabs  were  devoted  to  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences ;  Algebra  was  their  gift  to  all 
other  Europe  ;  they  were  the  first  to  manufacture  pa- 
per ;  and  the  application  of  gunpowder  to  the  military 
science  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  extraordinary 
people.  So  great  was  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among 
all  classes  of  Moors,  that  we  are  told  blind  men  were 
eminent  scholars  among  them  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  at  the  enlightened  period  of  this  present  day,  we 
look  with  astonishment  at  ingenious  methods  by  which 
the  blind  can  obtain  the  most  common-place  informa- 
tion. Astronomy  made  vast  strides  in  improvement, 
and  their  instruments  and  observatories  were  brought 
to  great  perfection.  Their  historians  number  thirteen 
hundred  writers,  and  their  treatises  upon  logic  and 
metaphysics,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Prescott,  amount  to 
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one  ninth  of  the  survivmg  treasures  of  the  Spanish 
royal  library.  The  writings  of  their  philosophers,  his- 
torians, poets,  were  translated  and  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  In  every  thing  they  appear  to  have  quicken- 
ed the  dormant  energies  of  Christians.  They  even 
taught  them  lessons  in  gallantry  and  chivalry,  and  it 
is  not  the  least  interesting  item  of  their  great  exam- 
ples, that  the  famed  knightly  orders  of  the  Templars, 
Hospitallers,  Knights  of  St.  John,  were  imitations  of 
Moorish  Crusaders  against  Christian  Infidels.  The 
existence  of  such  an  order  among  the  Arabs  was  a 
century  earlier  than  the  first  Christian  brotherhood  of 
knights.  They  were  distinguished  for  their  austere 
and  frugal  habits,  and  being  stationed  on  the  borders, 
were  bound  by  a  vow  against  the  Christian  Infidels. 

Such  are  some  of  the  interesting  facts  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  the  industry  and  research  of  the  histo- 
rian of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  information  on  the  spot  most  associ- 
ated with  the  glories  of  the  Spanish  Moors,  was  no 
common  gratification. 

But  I  have  been  led  into  a  terribly  long  digression 
from  the  royal  bed-chamber. 

Baths  communicated  with  this  elegant  dormitory — 
both  vapor  and  water  baths ;  the  latter  were  served 
in  white  marble  vases  of  various  design,  and  the  for- 
mer were  on  the  plan  of  the  modem  Turkish  baths,  of 
which  I  have  described  to  you  my  experience.  We 
roamed  through  other  apartments  of  only  less  magnif- 
icence ;  boudoirs,  balcons,  libraries,  chapels,  play- 
houses, whispering  galleries,  &c.,  until  we  came  to 
the  royal  cemetery,  which  was  conveniently  near  the 
baths  and  bed-chamber.  The  profusion  of  water, 
fountains,  little  lakes  in  the  courts  reflecting  the  beau- 
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tiful  colonnades  and  tracery,  is  astonishing.  The 
pipes,  canals,  and  contrivances  for  jets  abound  in  ev- 
ery most  remote  comer ;  and  every  luxury  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  at  the  command  of  the  humble  tire- 
woman of  the  sultana  as  to  the  pleasure  apartments  of 
her  most  favourite  majesty. 

I  Unger  in  recollection  about  these  beautiful  precincts 
as  pleasantly  as  we  did  in  fact ;  and  then,  to  think  that 
you  emerge  from  them  into  the  most  sumptuous  parks 
and  gardens,  and  into  an  open  air  at  all  seasons  deli- 
cious. Happy  monarchs  of  Granada !  and  miserable 
the  last  Abdallah  who  looked  from  his  palace  oriels 
upon  his  beautiful  city,  his  beautiful  Vega,  rich  and  ripe 
in  all  the  crops  of  all  countries ;  his  sumptuous  Albay- 
cin  quarter  of  the  nobles,  his  noble  hunting  grounds,  Us 
various  palaces,  and  the  splendid  picture  of  his  Mont 
Blanc,  with  cascades,  fertilizing  streams,  and  cooling 
breezes  which  made  perfect  the  heaven  of  his  kingdom ! 
Miserable  indeed  the  last  Abdallah  who,  amid  this  un- 
rivalled scene,  beheld  in  bitter  anguish  the  rising  walls 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  saw  his  chivalry  and  his  armies,  inch 
by  inch,  yielding  to  the  determination  of  the  hated 
Christian.  There  is  nothing  in  all  history  or  fable  so 
picturesque  as  this  conquest  of  Granada ;  and  it  is  mis- 
erable pity  that  the  generosity  and  high-souled  chivalry 
of  the  Moor  were  not  better  repaid  than  with  the  cruel 
tyranny,  slavery,  exile,  and  bad  faith  of  the  Qhristian 
conquerors. 

It  became  necessary,  on  account  of  the  indisposition 
of  one  of  the  party,  to  return  to  the  hotel ;  but  imme- 
diately afterward,  Mr.  N.,  the  EngUshman,  and  I  re- 
mounted and  came  back  to  the  parks.  We  had  St 
Pierre  with  us,  the  gallant  old  trooper  preserving  the 
strictest  deference;  and  riding  a  little  in  the  rear,  he 
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pointed  out  views,  walls,  angles,  arches,  &c.,  with  the 
air  of  a  returned  scout  giving  information.  He  is 
the  best  cicerone  I  ever  saw,  never  saying  too  much, 
and,  with  admirable  tact,  always  at  the  proper  time. 
We  rode  through  many  labyrinthine  "alleys  green, 
dingles,  and  bushy  dells,"  and  found  out  glorious  views 
of  the  towers  and  halls,  and  the  icy  peaks  of  the  sierra 
rising  from  the  luxurious  bosom  of  foliage.  The  old 
soldier,  m  the  course  of  the  mommg,  pointed  but  the 
discovery  of  Mr.  Irving,  an  ancient  gateway  through 
which  Boabdil  had  gone  to  render  up  the  keys  of  his 
fortress  and  city  to  the  conquerors,  who,  at  his  request, 
had  walled  up  the  gate  that  none  might  ever  enter  or 
pass  out  again  by  this  royal  pathway.  The  grounds 
of  the  Alhambra  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair;  and,  in- 
deed, the  paths  and  roads  are  as  perfect  as  if  the  spirit 
of  some  Moorish  McAdam  had  them  under  his  imme- 
diate protection. 

Watch  and  ward  is  kept  by  a  small  detachment  of 
soldiers,  who  look  like  ghosts  of  the  garrison,  within 
walls  which  could  shelter  40,000  men.  The  present 
handful  of  troops  are  quartered  in  ancient  barracks,  all 
which  are  kept  tolerably  neat,  and  evidently  with  a  view 
to  preservation.  I  believe  none  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
have  occupied  the  Alhambra  since  Philip  V.,  about  the 
year  1710,  according  to  the  guide-book  of  my  English 
acquaintance. 

The  Jeneraliffe,  or  summer  palace  of  the  Moors,  is 
near  at  hand,  being  separated  from  the  Alhambra  by 
a  deep  glen,  on  the  cliff  of  which  are  hanging  gardens, 
picturesque  arches,  battlements,  and  defences.  It  is 
even  more  commanding  of  views  than  the  Alhambra ; 
less  in  size,  of  the  same  red-coloured  exterior,  and  the 
grounds  naturally  even  finer.    We  passed  an  ancient 
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drawbridge  and  tower-gate  (perhaps  the  grand  en- 
trance formerly,  but  now  in  disuse),  and  arriving  at  a 
sort  of  farm-house  at  an  extremity  of  the  park,  we 
alighted  to  take  a  hasty  survey.  The  gardens  rise  in 
terraces  in  the  rear  of  the  palace ;  an  artificial  stream 
winds  about  in  every  direction,  with  fountains  and 
pools  shaded  by  delicious  alcoves  of  ivy  and  myrtle ; 
huge  cypresses  and  sombre^spreading  evergreens  over- 
hang dark  corners  of  terrace  and  grotto ;  one  espe- 
cially interesting  as  the  tomb  of  the  fair  fame  of  the 
innocent  queen,  whose  accusers  fixed  this  as  the  scene 
of  her  secret  meetings  with  the  young  Abencerrage. 

The  Jeneralifle  looks  more  perishable  than  the  Al- 
hambra;  but  although  it  is  not  generally  in  equally 
good  preservation,  the  principal  court  is  the  most  ele- 
gant little  garden  in  the  world :  a  sparkling  fountain, 
leafy  alcoves,  parterres,  and  conservatories  are  diver- 
sified among  the  poUshed  marble  walks  and  walls,  and 
the  same  ornamental  balconies  and  traversing  arches 
surround  this  Arabian  scene.  The  apartments  are  not 
equally  beautiful,  however ;  they  are  decorated  with  a 
quantity  of  portraits  of  the  family  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, I  believe.  At  all  events,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Jeneralifle  has  recently  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Italian  noble,  by  purchase,  said  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  Moors  of  Granada.  He  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  possess  much  pride  of  his  an- 
cient family  domain.  Mr.  Irving  makes  interesting 
allusion  to  a  portrait  of  Boabdil  in  this  collection.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  removed,  as  I  was  very  inquis- 
itive about  it,  and  St.  Pierre  named  every  picture  as 
confidently  as  possible. 

After  the  Alhambra  the  Jeneralifle  is  scarcely  very 
admirable  internally :  the  views,  however,  firom  a  fib- 
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vourite  belvidere  over  the  cliffs  are  enchanting.  Among 
the  interesting  features  with  which  we  were  not  made 
acquainted  from  other  points  of  view,  the  old  soldier 
pointed  out  a  distant  peak  in  the  sierra,  as  the  "  Pena 
de  los  Enamorados,"  (the  rock  of  the  lovers),  and  rela- 
ted a  legend,  which  I  remembered  having  read,  of  the 
Christian  knight  who  won  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  Moor- 
ish maiden,  while  he  was  the  captive  of  her  father. 
She  brought  disguises,  and  the  lovers  fled  together. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  old  chief  into  the  deserts 
of  the  Alpuxarras,  and  were  about  to  be  taken,  when, 
with  one  accord,  they  rushed  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  chasm  in  each  other's 
arms. 

'<  Wo  to  thee,  rash,  unrelenting  chief! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread  : 
Why  dost  thou  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief  1 


Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair, 

'  Where  is  my  child  V  an  echo  answers, '  Where  V  " 

What  beautiful  things  are  such  legends,  and  how 
the  tale  coloured  and  immortalized  the  misty  rock  seen 
far  in  the  wide  distance  of  the  mountains.  Our  old 
trooper  could  relate  such  a  tale  with  great  taste,  and 
the  half-dramatic  tone  and  manner  of  a  Frenchman 
give  expression.  He  appeared  to  hav^  originality, 
and  none  of  the  by-rote,  sing-song  manner  of  ordinary 
guides. 

Thus  and  thus  the  day  advanced,  and  the  gathering 
clouds  warned  us  homeward.  We  had  something  of 
a  rida  before  uii,  and  a  decided  case  of  dinjaer*  Previa 
ously  to  leaving  the  gardens,  however,  I  borrowed  St. 
Pierre's  jack-knife,  and  cut  a  stout  can^  of  Almecino 
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wood,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  district.  I,  moreover, 
witnessed  the  cutting  of  a  bunch  of  other  canes,  for  the 
division  of  which  we  afterward  cast  lots. 

We  rode  rapidly  through  the  park,  and  I  had  a 
handsome  brush  with  the  fox-hunter  over  a  smooth 
piece  of  road,  leaving  the  old  trooper,  who  was  not  so 
well  mounted,  far  behind.  We  rode,  also,  through  the 
Alamedas,  the  name  of  all  Spanish  public  gardens  and 
parks,  and  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  elm  and 
poplar,  both  known  in  Spain  as  the  alamo;  but  the 
profusion  of  other  foliage  is  immense,  and  the  shelter- 
ed situations  and  much  ornamented  alleys  of  these  of 
Granada  are  delightfully  improved  by  the  rivers  which 
flow  through  them.  We  were  too  hungry  to  linger, 
however,  and  I  exclaimed  "  plus  ultra,"  as  I  thought 
of  oUas  and  Val  de  Pena. 
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I  SUSPECT  you  v^ill  be  chanting  the  wail  of  the  exile 
Moors,  and,  with  a  poetical  license,  "  Ay  de  mi,  Al- 
hambra !"  will  be  the  burden  of  your  lamentations. 
It  seems  that  I  am  apologizing  for  my  long  story  every 
time  I  commence  to  write ;  and  no  sooner  have  I  re- 
corded some  good  resolutions  to  be  done  quickly,  than, 
like  most  other  good  resolutions,  they  are  forgotten  at 
the  next  turn.  However,  this  shall  be  my  "«nd  all** 
of  Granada. 

We  found  our  friends  impatiently  waiting  dinner, 
which,  after  some  refreshing  ablutions,  was  admira- 
bly performed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  com- 
pany. We  dined  in  the  coffee-room,  and  had  nearly 
finished,  when  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  and  friend  en- 
tered for  the  same  purpose.  I  felt  some  curiosity  to 
see  more  of  one  whose  pursuits  and  tastes  I  think  so 
enviable,  and  I  therefore  lingered  alone  over  our  table 
to  observe  him.  He  is  a  tall,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
with  noble  black  eyes,  and  refined  features ;  his  short 
cropped  hair  ("  a  la  guillotine")  displayed  a  magnificent 
forehead,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  deep  and  earnest 
music.  His  dress  was  perfect,  because  there  was  no- 
thing to  remark,  and  I  noticed  his  French  was  more 
readily  intelligible  to  me  than  any  I  ever  heard. 
Every  expression  seemed  to  deny  all  faith  in  the  self- 
ish creed  of  his  aphoristic  ancestor,  and  he  is  either 
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the  most  consummate  courtier  extant,  or  else  one  of 
the  most  amiable  gentlemen. 

Joining  the  party  of  smokers  in  madame's  ante- 
room, we  sat  long  in  talking  over  the  wonders  vre  had 
seen.  Granada  once  contained  within  its  walls  a 
population  so  immense,  that  the  single  city  sent  forth 
50,000  warriors  to  the  armies  of  the  king.  Traces  of 
its  magnificent  construction  are  found  every  where. 
The  ruins  of  the  Albaycin,  or  quarter  of  the  nobles, 
are  eloquent  of  by-gone  wealth  and  luxury.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  stucco-work  (Damasquina)  was  the 
material  of  the  ornaments  of  these  residences,  and  the 
flowery  terraces,  alleys  of  ancient  evergreens,  endless 
arcades,  and  galleries  of  rarest  plants  (which  a  bota- 
nist like  yourself  would  riot  in),  orange  and  citron 
walks,  spouting  fountains,  time-worn  statues,  the  clear 
rushing  Guadalquiver  (let  us  call  it  so) ;  all  at  the  base 
of  that  mighty  sublimity  of  a  mountain,  and  overhung 
by  the  more  immediate  cliff  and  fortress  of  Alhambra ; 
all  these  things  make  up  a  scene  of  very  indescribable 
beauty,  I  promise  you ;  and  with  this  lame  conclusion, 
let  us  "  clap  a  stopper,"  as  the  sailors  say,  upon  the 
broken  thread  of  our  journal. 

We  lingered  some  time  again  in  the  bazar  in  tiie 
rear  of  the  Cathedral,  where  we  were  sorely  tempted 
by  antique  fans,  with  bills  of  whole  scores  of  dollars 
affixed.  We  walked  through  the  Cathedral  again,  and 
sat  down  before  beautiful  things,  in  admiration  and  al- 
most worship,  of  stocks  and  stones. 

There  is  an  immense  stone  amphitheatre  for  bull- 
fights, which,  however,  I  only  saw  at  a  distance ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  our  walks,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
very  Roman  CathoUc  character  of  the  people.  The 
dead  Christ  in  th^  Virgin's  arms ;  "  Piet^s"  in  painted 
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wood,  large  as  life,  at  the  street  comers ;  the  madon- 
nas in  silk,  satins,  ribands,  and  crowns,  with  inscrip- 
tions  and  little  lamps  in  profusion ;  these  things  are 
found  every  hundred  yards  almost,  and  the  devotional 
muleteers,  doffing  their  jingling  hats,  check  their  cattle 
as  they  pass,  and  kneel  to  beg  a  benison,  &c. 

Charles  V.  made  great  improvements  throughout 
the  city ;  some  fine  municipal  edifices  bear  his  favour- 
ite "plus  ultra;"  but  the  revolutions  of  the  French 
were  undoubtedly  productive  of  benefits  every  where 
in  the  material  city.  At  present  Granada  contains 
80,000  people,  and  one  quarter  of  it,  the  Albaycin,  and 
old  bazars,  are  deserted.  You  may  walk  through 
whofe  streets  of  deserted  houses. 

Yes,  yes,  I  hear  you,  "  Ay  de  mi,  Granada  !" 

*  #  •  «  * 

Our  leave  of  aosence  was  limited,  owing  to  the 
short  stay  of  the  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  steamboats  from  Malaga  required  that  our 
stay  at  Granada  should  be  shorter  than  the  leave 
would  otherwise  have  permitted.  We  had  remained 
the  last  day,  therefore,  at  the  cost  of  travelling  the 
whole  of  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  M  Malaga  in  due 
time,  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  with  such  means 
of  posting  as  the  country  suppUes.  We  had  placed  our 
afiairs,  thus  explained,  into  the  hands  of  St.  Pierre,  who 
undertook  to  obtain  the  best  vehicle  and  the  biggest 
mules  in  the  city ;  and  our  journey  fi:'om  Grenada  was  so 
much  more  eventfiil  and  novel,  that  I  regret  I  did  not 
postpone  the  description  of  the  route  for  our  return. 
We  had  finished  dinner,  and  equipped  ourselves  as  the 
chilly  night  and  threatening  look  of  the  weather  seem- 
ed to  require,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  took  leave  of  the 
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huesped  ot  the  Minerva,  and  descended  into  the  court- 
yard to  the  post-coach.  I  had  made  some  investiga- 
tion of  our  equipage  before  dinner,  and  wellnigh  lost 
my  appetite.  I  concealed  my  discoveries,  however, 
from  my  friends,  in  order  to  witness  their  first  intro- 
duction ;  and  it  was  remarkable  the  difierence  be- 
tween post-prandial  and  ante-prandial  judgments  and 
contentments.  Wonderful  are  the  influences  of  Val  de 
Pena. 

But  to  describe  soberly  (not  that  the  post-prandial 
judgments  were  not  sober) ;  in  the  hallucination  of 
posting,  we  had  been  building  pleasant  castles  of  stuff- 
ed cushions,  patent  springs,  and  luxurious  carriage  fix- 
tures, as  generally  belong  to  post-coaches,  and  our 
pleasant  imaginings  had  by  no  means  been  clouded  by 
St.  Pierre,  who  talked  loudly  about  the  best  in  Grana- 
da !  "  Un  remise,"  said  he ;  "  un  remise  de  Granade  !" 
We  found  a  long  covered  wagon,  in  all  respects  like 
those  of  the  mountain  roads  to  Wheeling,  the  top  or 
covering  of  thin,  miserable  cloth,  supported  by  hoops ; 
and  the  springs — in  fact,  almost  no  springs  at  all; 
the  seats  lengthwise,  and  so  narrow  that  to  sit  upon 
them  it  was  necessary  to  brace  and  stay  oneself  with 
extended  legs ;  the  floor  covered  with  about  half  the 
requisite  quantity  of  straw  and  husks;  and  the  linings, 
fitting  up,  and  general  expression  of  the  establishment 
by  no  means  surpassing  the  aforesaid  wagons  of  Wheel- 
ing.    "  Un  remise  de  Granade !" 

Prefixed  to  this  remise  were  four  stalwart  mules, 
who  were  to  be  reUeved  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  miles 
by  additional  ones  for  crossing  the  mountains.  The 
wheelers  were  harnessed  in  ropes  and  whisps  of  straw, 
and  the  others,  in  Indian  file,  were  attended  by  two  ragv 
amufiUns  in  hat  bells  and  bare  feet ;  the  whole  being 
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under  the  charge  of  a  countryman,  by  way  of  con- 
ductor, a  venerable  Granadan  of  fifty,  in  a  vrfiite  mous- 
tache and  "  bonnet  rouge,"  embroidered  jacket,  leather 
leggins,  and  a  long  goad.  "  Un  remise  de  Granade !" 
In  this  plight  we  were  to  set  off  at  nine  o'clock  of  a 
starless  night,  on  a  journey  across  the  highest  ridge  of 
mountains  of  Europe.  I  had  misgivings ;  but  the  Val 
de  Pena  had  smoothed  the  jagged  ends  of  all  things. 
St  Pierre  was  dismissed  without  a  murmur  of  upbraid- 
ing; the  "Boots"  were  feed  with  pesetas,  and  the 
sweetest  smiles  of  adios ;  and  at  length,  being  packed 
as  we  might  be,  we  commenced  to  move  heavily 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  streets.  One  of  the 
boys,  with  a  torch,  preceded  the  foremost  mule,  and 
another  was  similarly  stationed  by  the  side  of  the  wag- 
on, to  expose  the  ruts  and  hollow  places.  Not  much 
consideration  for  travellers,  you  perceive,  is  entertain- 
ed by  the  Andalusians.  They  are  very  picturesque,  and 
the  romance  of  Granada  is  a  fine  thing  on  a  fine  day ; 
but  ignorance,  discomfort,  and  idle,  vnretched  want  of 
enterprise  are  almost  as  striking  among  the  successors 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs  as  among  the  present  poor  Be- 
douins of  Gizeh.  We  jolted  through  the  town  misera- 
bly, and  it  was  comforting  to  pass  into  the  smoother 
road-ways  of  the  country.  The  darkness  seemed  to 
increase,  however,  and  the  mule-boys  had  to  light  new 
torches.  At  twelve  it  rained  hard,  and  an' extra  flan- 
nel and  double  dread-naught  could  not  keep  out  the 
cold  night  winds  firom  the  Sierra  Nevada;  still,  we 
toiled  along  manfully  at  two  miles  the  hour,  and  kept 
our  spirits  as  much  as  possible  vtrith  jokes  and  fun,  and 
what  some  of  us  facetiously  termed  "  spinning  yams." 
I  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  cigars,  which  warm- 
ed the  extremity  of  my  nose  a  little,  and,  with  the  am- 
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bition  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  proposed  toasts  and  sentiments 
to  imaginary  circles  of  warm  and  comfortable  friends. 
The  "  rosy"  was  passed,  but  the  cup  was  unity,  and 
the  drinkers — an  unascertained  number.  We  peeped 
through  the  '*  blanket  of  the  dark"  (I  mean  the  forward 
curtains),  to  look  at  the  torch  tableaux,  the  reeking 
mules,  and  the  red  of  the  Moorish  sashes ;  but  it  wa« 
cheerlessly  cold;  human  fortitude  could  endure  no 
more;  and  it  was  no  later  than  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  voted  ourselves  miserable. 

The  day  broke  finally,  but,  like  a  lazy  fellow,  hali 
an  hour  behind  his  time.  We  were  fifteen  miles  on, 
our  way,  and  in  the  dim  gray  of  the  miserable  mom 
ing  we  had  our  last  look  at  the  towers  of  the  Alham 
bra,  the  fair  whiteness  of  the  city,  and  the  open  Vega  ^ 
but  the  peaks  of  Mulahacen  were  deep  hidden  in  low- 
ering clouds.  What  a  contrast  to  the  sunmier  sun- 
shine of  our  first  fair  view ;  and  ourselves,  what  jaded, 
shivering,  hungry,  creeping  things,  in  contrast  with  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  that  memorable  day.  I  turned  away 
to  preserve  first  impressions ;  and  throwing  off  my 
great  coat,  I  sprang  out  and  walked  rapidly  up  the 
mountain.  The  exercise  was  refreshing ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  I  was  all  warmth  and  vigour,  and  hailed  the 
clearing  sky  and  changing  breeze  with  the  feeling  of 
one  to  whom  "  mountains  are  a  feeling." 

I  walked  an  hour,  and  on  regaining  the  carriage, 
found  the  compagnons  devouring  cold  chicken  and 
crusts  of  bread.  Eheu  I  how  we  munched  and  munch- 
ed I  I  thought  we  never  could  be  done,  and  then  the 
delicious  perfimie  of  morning — the  fresh  open  air,  as 
we  set  oflF  quick-step  on  a  walk  up  the  Alpuxarras  I 

At  nine  we  reached  our  first  post,  found  relays  of 
mules,  capital  chocolate,  and  ever  so  much  resolution. 
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At  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Loxa :  here  we  were 
to  rest  four  hours,  and  we  needed  it  indeed.  Our  lisp- 
ing' fiiend,  who  laughed  at  locksmiths,  immediately 
showed  us  nice  beds,  engaged  to  have  dinner  at  four, 
and  in  three  minutes  I  was  not  in  Andalusia,  except 
that  I  had  Sancho  Panza's  cloak  tightly  folded  over 
my  very  senses.  At  five  we  resumed  our  wagon,  now 
become  familiar  and  friendly.  We  were  escorted  into 
the  country  by  a  troop  of  lazaroni  children,  who  aim- 
ed at  our  pesetas  by  all  sorts  of  entertainments.  One 
of  them  I  shall  never  forget, — the  most  extraordinary 
mimic  I  ever  saw.  He  would  take  a  grotesque  atti- 
tude in  the  road,  and  screwing  up  his  features,  imitated 
perfectly  every  note  of  the  mocking  bird :  the  bray  of 
an  ass  interrupted  this  concert ;  cocks  crew,  almost  in 
the  same  breath ;  a  whole  harem  of  hens  cackled  about 
the  barn-yard  Sultan ;  and  the  watch-dog,  roused  by 
the  clamor,  raised  his  voice  in  loud  barks ;  all  this 
was  done  without  efibrt,  and  with  the  funniest  grimace 
imaginable.  Meeting  a  train  of  donkeys  next,  the 
flibbertigibbet  would  take  them  leap-frog  in  succession, 
and  conclude  his  vaulting  act  in  a  series  of  somersets 
worthy  of  Ducrow's.  At  the  hotel  I  had  given  the 
creature  a  silver  peseta,  and  such  unbounded  gratitude 
was  never  seen.  He  danced,  he  sang ;  and  seizing  the 
skirt  of  my  coat,  he  kissed  it  twenty  times,  and  my  cap, 
lying  on  the  table,  was  embraced  with  the  most  vio- 
lent gratitude.  The  rogue  followed  us  a  mile  or  two  as 
we  re-entered  the  mountains,  and  then  I  had  another 
long  walk  with  our  old  conductor.  He  is  a  very  pat- 
tern of  good  nature  and  worth,  most  careful,  obliging, 
and  indefatigable:  a  hearty,  happy,  benevolent  old 
man,  who  won  my  heart,  and  I  feel  it  almost  an  in- 
gratitude to  pass  him  over  with  so  little  remark.    Kind 
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old  Gonzalez!  with  his  honest  gray  eye,  venerable 
beard,  and  happy,  inimitable  face,  which  Murillo  might 
have  studied  as  impersonation  of  honesty !  He  will 
live  long  in  the  memory  of  strangers  to  whom  he 
showed  kindness  out  of  the  line  of  his  vocation.  I 
read  honest  truth  in  a  sadly  touching  story  which  I 
managed  to  understand  from  him,  and  we  made  him 
a  contribution,  which  gratified  the  heart  of  the  grate- 
ful old  man. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  we  reached  the  last  stage 
before  Malaga,  a  solitary  "venta"  in  the  mountains, 
where  we  had  to  hammer  at  the  gates  half  an  hour 
before  the  people  could  be  roused.  Chilled  and  wea- 
ried, we  heaped  some  vine  faggots  on  the  coals  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  stone  apartment,  and  two  yawning 
dames  coming  forth  from  an  inner  room,  made  us  a 
little  chocolate.  We  slept  here  until  six,  and  wander- 
ed in  dreams  among  the  glories  of  Granada ;  but  not 
even  dreams  could  do  them  justice.  The  sun  rose  de- 
liciously,  and  we  commenced  our  last  day  in  happy 
frames :  the  bracing  spring-like  air  played  gayly  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  cork  trees,  which  fringe  the 
sides  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  views  of  the  valleys 
and  sudden  precipices  above  and  below  us,  were  all 
more  lovely  and  more  grand  in  the  shadows  of  the 
slanting  sun-beams.  At  ten  we  had  "  a  distant  view 
of  the  changing  sea,"  and  as  we  crept  out  of  a  wild 
gorge  and  drove  around  the  cone  of  a  vine-clad  hill, 
we  caught  the  grand  Valley  of  Malaga,  carpeted  with 
vineyards  and  studded  with  glittering  houses,  the  city, 
the  castles,  the  turreted  monasteries,  the  curving 
beaches,  and  the  brave  promontories  which  stood  out 
into  the  endless  blue  of  the  sea.  We  absolutely  over- 
hung the  glorious  scene,  and  descended  slowly  by 
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causeways,  with  a  hundred  windings,  clinging  to  the 
rocks ;  now  perched  over  fearful  abysses,  and  again 
diving  under  overhanging  masses  of  the  mountain. 
It  is  glorious  the  descent  from  the  sierra  to  the  happy 
Valley  of  Malaga  the  fair. 

And  what  curious  differences  of  derivation !  Mr. 
Prescott  adopts  it  Malaga,  from  a  Greek  word  (ma- 
lake)  meaning  "  charming,"  and  another  author  goes 
back  to  the  Ptolemies,  and  ev6n  to  the  Hebrew  iwa- 
lach^  signifying  salt,  the  place  being  once  famed  for 
its  quantities  of  salt  fish.  On  such  a  morning  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  Greek 
title. 

We  met  with  all  the  horrors  of  customs  and  pass- 
ports on  entering  the  city ;  and  after  a  long  threading 
of  the  narrow  streets  in  our  huge  vehicle,  turning  and 
backing  from  a  hundred  hinderances,  contending  droves 
of  laden  asses  and  donkeys  in  legions,  we  at  length 
arrived  at  the  old  "  fonda  La  Danza,"  ate  a  good  din- 
ner, can  testify  in  favour  of  the  excellence  of  Spanish 
cooks,  and  at  half  past  seven  P.M.  embarked  in  the 
French  steamer  Phenicien  for  Gibraltar.  We  were 
awakened  next  morning  by  the  signal  gun  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  I  breakfasted  with  R.  and  R.  in  the 
good  old  friendly  frigate. 

And  thus  we  bid  good-night  to  Granada.  I  hope 
you  have  had  patience  with  my  runaway  letters,  long- 
er than  any  I  have  written  you.  I  have  tried  to  make 
a  "noble  task-time  of  the  days  and  hours"  which  have 
passed  in  travel ;  my  eyes  roamed  abroad  from  the 
Torre  de  la  campana,  that  I  might  steep  the  picture 
in  memory  for  my  friends  at  home. 
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MahoD,  December  22d,  1844. 

A  French  steamer  troop-ship  from  Algiers  to  Tou- 
lon has  taken  refuge  from  storms  and  head  seas  in  this 
convenient  harbour,  and  aflTords  us  a  rare  opportunity 
of  despatching  letters.  Except  such  chance  opportu- 
nities, the  communication  is  only  monthly  with  France, 
and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  employing  the  Spanish  mails, 
which  are  conveyed  in  feluccas  to  and  from  Barcelo- 
na. The  streets  this  morning  are  raree-shows  of 
Franco- Algerines,  officers,  and  men,  who,  after  a  six 
years'  campaign  among  the  Barbares,  are  at  length  in 
a  state  of  French  phrensy  with  the  idea  of  returning 
"  au  pays,  qui  m'a  donne  le  jour.*'  Six  years  in  Africa 
have  demi-barbared  them  effectually ;  and  the  uniforms 
which  are  adopted  for  that  service,  with  the  view 
perhaps  of  captivating  savages,  are  mongrel  Oriental. 
Some  of  the  young  officers,  "  all  clinquant,"  are  suffi- 
ciently magnificent,  and  with  all  their  fine  feathers,  are 
really  fine  birds. 

We  left  Gibraltar  on  the  fourteenth,  at  two  o'clock, 
with  the  Plymouth  in  company.  It  had  been  an  April 
sort  of  day,-— showery,  and  with  frequent  rainbows,  and 
as  we  passed  close  astern  of  the  Norwegian  frigate, 
there  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  effects  of  light  and 
shadows  I  ever  saw.  Our  decks  were  all  sunshine, 
and  the  whole  giant  rock  (a  quarter  of  a  mile  off)  was 
drenched  in  a  deluge  of  rain.     The  wind,  fresh  and 
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fiur,  sent  her  cutting  rapidly  along,  and  we  passed 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  Europa  Point,  as  the  cape 
of  the  rock  is  called.  Just  at  this  moment  we  had  the 
mountain  longitudinally,  far  the  finest  point  of  view. 
Like  magic  the  sun  struck  through  a  breach  in  the 
clouds,  flung  his  richest  rays  upon  the  cliffs,  and  glis- 
tening the  enormous  drops,  which  still  fell  in  torrents, 
the  broadest  and  most  varied  rainbow  curled  from 
the  emerald  brooch  of  the  Alameda,  and  drooped  like 
a  plume  immediately  over  the  mountain  crest 

The  variety  of  view  at  Gibraltar  is  remarkable ;  it 
is  the  Proteus  of  mountains,  and,  when  decorated  with 
such  .phenomena,  may  hold  its  head  high  for  scenery. 
But  this  is  a  twice-told  tale  to  you,  and  the  ear  wea- 
ries of  sketches  more  quickly  than  the  eye.  We  had 
an  extraordinary  run  of  less  than  three  days  to  Ma- 
hon;  passing  in  view  of  Malaga,  Carthagena,  Alme- 
ria,  and  the  glorious  snowy  peaks  I  had  just  been 
visiting.  The  weather,  was  delicious,  the  band  in- 
dustrious, and  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  Mahon 

very  general.     We  had  a  good  laugh  at ,  who, 

possessing  far  greater  attractions  in  winter-quarters 
than  any  one  else,  called  out  "Mahon"  through  his 
trumpet  one  day  when  officer  of  the  deck,  instead  of 
"  main  braces !"  "  main  yard !"  or  something.  Do  you 
remember  the  anecdote  of  the  young  duke,  who,  in  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  his  mind's 
eye  fixed  on  the  little  garden  terrace  elsewhere,  and 
instead  of  commencing  "My  Lords,'*  &c.,  rather  aston- 
ished the  noble  auditory  by  addressijig  them,  "  May 

Dacre." 

#  #  #  #  # 

We  had  some  famous  races  with  the  Plymouth,  try- 
ing her  on  a  wind,  &c.,  &c.,  much  to  the  abomination 
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of  all  the  land-lubbers.  We  were  sailing  directly 
for  Cape  Mola,  with  the  wind  aft  and  eight  knots, 
when  the  signal  was  made  to  the  Plymouth,  **  follow 
my  motions."  To  the  inexpressible  horror  of  this  de- 
ponent, the  flag-ship  was  brought  up  to  the  wind,  and 
for  three  or  four  mortal  hours  did  these  two  ships  bob 
up  and  down  with  the  yards  sharp  up,  and  all  for  find- 
ing out  which  could  bob  up  and  bob  down  with  most 
effect.  It  was  a  fine  scene,  however ;  the  Plymouth 
was  directly  astern  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  plun- 
ging her  bows  into  the  seas,  and  dashing  them  aside  as 
she  snorted  in  her  efforts  to  catch  us.  Then  there  was 
tacking  and  retacking,  reefing  and  unreefing,  betting 
and  hedging.  Every  body  on  board  the  Cumberland 
said  the  Cumberland  beat,  and  every  body  in  the  Plym- 
outh asserted  positively  that  she  was  gaining,  especially 
when  she  shook  a  reef  out  and  said  nothing.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  Cumberland's  jib  was  split,  and  strewed 
the  gale;  the  Plymouth  shot  ahead  to  leeward,  and 
lufiing  up  across  our  bows  like  a  gypsy  as  she  is,  took 
the  lead  upon  herself.  Very  soon  after,  the  exercises 
of  the  day  were  found  to  be  satisfactory ;  both  vessels 
would  have  been  saved  fi'om  a  lee-shore,  and  the  world 
could  not  match  the  pair.  As  the  ship  was  put  again 
before  the  wind,  main-braces,  or  mam-top,  was  nick- 
named Mahon,  and  next  morning  we  were  anchored 
happily  in  Calafiguera  Bay,  our  old  berth. 

Many  of  us  are  living  ashore,  and  I  am  domestica- 
ted in  my  old  quarters,  my  constant  resort  being  in- 
dulgently permitted  at  our  friend's. 

#  #  #  «  * 

#  #  #  #  « 
We  are  to  have  Christmas,  egg-nog,  and  **the  com- 
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pliments  of  the  season"  on  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples, conducted  by  M.  and  M'B.  as  grand  marshals. 
We  have  now  five  American  ladies,  specimens  of 
whom  are  worth  bushels  of  Minorcan  black  eyes. 
Carnival  has  begim,  and  masquerades ;  and  Mahon  is 
in  a  most  excited  condition  with  the  promise  of  the 
ships  for  the  winter. 


MahoQ,  January  1,  1845. 
The  Plymouth  sails  on  an  errand  to  Toulon  to-mor- 
row, and  thus  an  opportunity  of  sending  our  thousand 
wishes  for  happy  new  years  to  you  all.  What  afiect- 
ing  meditations  and  recollections  the  letter-bags  will 
contain !  retrospections  through  vistas  of  long  years  to 
some  bygone  happy  epoch,  with  quotas  of  quotations, 
"  Nessun  maggior  dolore,  che  ricordarsi  dal  tempo  fe- 
lice,  nulla  miseria !"  If  I  knew  the  rhythm,  I  would 
put  it  in  order  of  verse.  "Dead  Sea  apples  of  our 
youth's  plucking !"  So  speaks  one  who  was  plucked 
last  night  at  "monte."  "Passed  years — theatres  for 
ghosts  of  false  friends,"  and  eighty-three  disappoint- 
ments in  more  shapes  than  Proteus  !  man's  heritage  of 

ills  !  &c.,  &c.     But  here  comes ;  his  manly  step 

and  fearless  eye  say, "  Turn  we  to  the  future,  and,  with 
nerved  hearts  and  honest  resolutions,  let  us  never  doubt 
that  coming  years  can  convert  the  Dead  Sea  apples  of 
yonder  Robert  Rueful  into  rich,  ripe  fruit ;  and  with 
the  alchemy  of  proper  spirit,  we  will  transmute  this 
heritage  of  ill  into  heirlooms  of  earth-joys,  only  less 
rich  than  the  highest  heaven  of  Mahomet's  kingdom 
come  !"  Such  is  the  constant  joyous  look  of  this  peri- 
patetic moralizer,  and  his  temper  is  infectious. 
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Our  chief  amusements  are  long  walks,  of  which  Mrs. 
R is  generally  the  animation.  Our  little  chapel  ra- 
vine is  the  favourite  haunt ;  I  described  it  to  you  last 
winter.  Rides  also  are  very  enjoyable ;  and  we  have  a 
new  recreation  on  fine  afternoons ;  concerts  of  the  band 
in  a  deep  rocky  glen  at  the  head  of  the  Calafiguera 
Bay.  It  is  an  exceedingly  romantic  spot,  virith  tall 
overhanging  clifis  of  rock,  a  deep  curving  bay  or  cove, 
and  fine  echoes  for  the  trumpets  and  the  "  rim-bom-ba- 
va"  of  Asthon,  in  the  Lucia. 

The  scenery  is  very  curious,  and  the  rich  sunlight 
makes  it  beautifiil.  At  the  base  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
perpendicular  clifis  is  a  firm  platform  of  beach,  with  a 
ruin  in  the  midst,  and  the  face  of  the  clifis  on  all  sides 
perforated  with  caverns.  On  this  theatre  the  musi- 
cians have  their  stands,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  crags 
on  the  verge,  are  stone  carved  seats  and  smooth  prom- 
enades for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  people. 
A  road- way  winds  firom  this  to  the  base  of  the  clififs,  and 
following  the  shore  is  a  charming  ride  or  walk.  The 
mantilla-beauties  collect  together;  the  five  American 
bonnets  also ;  and  the  Minorcan  beaux,  with  their  non- 
descript dress,  and  the  American  ofiicers  in  their  easi- 
ly descript  uniforms,  all  make  pretty  groups  to  the 
tunes  of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Masquerades  are  plenty,  but  monotonous,  and  the 
festivals  at  the  Cathedral  are  musical  and  agreeable. 


MahoD,  January  20, 1845. 
We  expect  the  monthly  French  steamer  to-morrow. 
The  store-ship  arrived  some  days  ago  from  New  York. 
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How  else  can  I  fill  my  three  pages  than  with  grum- 
bling that  I  had  no  letters  ?  I  have  written  you  Mahon 
threadbare,  and  our  resting,  which  we  needed  here,  is 
quite  done  for  me,— like  too  much  sleep  o'  nights,  it 
leaves  some  stupidity  and  laziness  in  its  wake.  The 
Lexington  brought  plenty  of  business,  however,  and 
plenty  of  newspapers.  We  had  a  "  political"  dinner 
in  consequence,  at  W.'s  pleasant  table  to-day.  An  old 
friend  in  the  new  arrival,  L ,  is  an  agreeable  inci- 
dent in  the  ennui  of  the  times ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
Plymouth  is  shocking.                 *  ♦  ♦ 

Meantime  I  spent  two  days  with  H.  at  the  lake,  shoot<« 
ing,  so  called ;  but  my  enthusiasm  deserted,  and  I  gal- 
loped home  alone.  Notwithstanding,  the  excursion  waa 
agreeable,  and  I  saw  Islander  rural  life  in  perfection  in 
the  house  of  a  Minorcan  farmer  where  we  stayed. 
We  had  opportunity  to  comprehend  the  primitive  sys- 
tem of  farming  among  the  poor  creatures.  The  vine- 
yards are  cleverly  managed,  and  the  olive  orchards 
require  merely  pulling  the  crops ;  but  the  ploughing 
apparatus  would  amuse  some  of  the  plough  fanciers 
near  Owensville.  I  am  told  a  hog  and  a  jackass  have 
been  yoked  together  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  land- 
scrapers.  The  share  of  the  plough,  undefended  by 
iron,  does  not  enter  two  inches,  and  the  whole  contri^ 
vance  would  hardly  do  credit  to  the  **  premiere  jeu- 
nesse"~of  Triptolemus  himself.  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  young  olive  tree  and  root,  grown  something 
into  shape,  rough-hewn  a  little  more  90,  and  guided  by 
a  single  handle. 

The  hogs  are  remarkably  fine,  very  large,  and  their 

YoL.  II.— P 
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flesh  much  esteemed  in  these  islands  in  the  manufac' 
ture  of  a  sausage,  well  known  as  the  sohi^  ascido.  We 
arrived  at  our  farmer's  in  time  to  see  the  process,  and 
after  several  porkers,  nearly  as  big  as  donkeys,  had 
been  slaughtered,  we  were  initiated  to  our  hearts'  con- 
tent 

The  cottages  of  the  farmers  are  well  built  of  stone, 
and  scrupulously  whitewashed ;  the  cleanness  of  beds, 
floors,  and  walls  is  wonderful;  but  except  in  this  great 
item,  they  have  no  idea  of  comfort.  There  is  general- 
ly a  stone  portico  in  front  of  the  pig-pens  and  cow-pens, 
which  act  as  lawns  with  odorous  little  lakes  among  the 
hillocks.  I  remember,  when  we  were  at  Temi,  R. 
taught  me  a  verse  of  Lord  Byron  about  rural  life  in 
Italy. 

*<  Reeling  with  grapes,  red  wagons  stop  the  way  : 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray." 

Bating  the  red  wagons,  it  will  hold  for  the  road-sides 
also  in  Mahon ;  but  to  me,  instead  of  the  little  lakes 
and  hillocks  as  aforesaid  at  the  cottage  doors,  they 
would  be  more  welcome  in  the  road ;  and  the  green 
grass-plats,  woodbine,  ivy  creepers,  and  flower-patch 
of  the  English  cottage  would  be  more  worthy  of  the 
Byron  bucolics.  The  house  is  built  invariably  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  which  is  smoothed  ofi'and  makes  the 
entire  floor.  Chimneys  exist  not,  or  rarely;  and  my 
experience  of  **brasseros"  madj3  me  rather  like  a  little 
cold,  as  the  good-natured  man  said,  when  there  was 
not  dinner  enough,  ''I  rather  like  occasional  dief 
Cooking,  in  Menorca,  is  periodical — about  once  a 
week ;  tea  and  cofiee  to  the  farmers  are  indulgences 
unknown,  and  they  are  cheerful,  gay,  and  happy, 

«  Fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  n6rint 
Agrioolas  !'* 
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We  took  a  supply  of  pravant  with  us,  and  were  thus 
mdependent.  H.'s  man,  who  accompanied  us,  was  a 
capital  cook,  and  the  simple  farmer  gaped  his  amasee- 
ment  at  the  sacos  of  tongue,  mutton,  cheese,  bread,  sar- 
dines, brandy,  claret,  coffee,  and  sugar  with  which  my 
provident  companion  astonished  me  ako.  The  Diego* 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  the  donkey  cornucopia. 
Bread,  olive  oil,  Mahon  wine,  and  sobr*  asados  are  the 
food  of  our  farmer  friends.  Nearly  the  whole  hog  is 
made  into  sobr'  asados,  which  keep  several  years,  and 
are  very  good.  At  present  the  house  was  full  of  slaugh- 
tered pig;  and  the  best  chamber,  a  stone  recess,  with  a 
vast  spread  of  coarse  white  linen  and  Dutch  comfort- 
ers, opened  from  a  larger  room  decorated  with  hog's 
heads  and  a  dripping  carcass  of  the  best  This  room 
was  appropriated  to  us ;  it  had  two  clean  beds  and  a 
mat  for  the  dogs,  who  dreamed  all  night  of  points,  and 
"'ware  Trobat."  He  was  poetically  called  Trobat 
from  being  a  foundling :  Spanish  Trovado  ;  Mahonic^, 
Trohad.  With  his  partner  "  Die,''  they  are  as  fine 
specimens  of  Spanish  pointer  as  can  be  found,  but  on 
the  second  day  my  character  as  a  sportsman  went,  by 
the  board — ^irredeemably  lost.     I   cried  craven,  and 

galloped  back  to  Mahon,  and  dinner  at  Mrs.  R.'s. 
*  *  *  *  * 

We  have  had  a  little  amusement,  apart  from  Ma- 
honese  efforts,  in  some  theatrical  essays  of  the  men. 
One  end  of  a  long  building  at  the  navy  yard  has 
been  converted  into  a  theatre ;  a  handsome  drop-cur- 
tain, very  respectable  scenes,  and  stage  equipage  gen- 
erally, have  been  contrived  by  the  united  wits  of  the 
carpenters,  sail-makers,  and  painters ;  and  some  of  the 

*  Diego  (commonly  pronounced  Ddgo)  is  the  ordinary  nickname  of 
the  Mahonese,  and  I  believe  of  Spaniards  in  general. 
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men  have  quite  well  performed  the  "  Omnibus,**  "  Hit  or 
Miss,"  and  a  grand  eflTort,  George  Barnwell.  It  is  mar- 
vellous what  material  is  in  a  ship's  company.  We  have 
a  little  party  of  ladies  in  a  sort  of  parquette  with  chairs, 
behind  which  the  ships'  crews  sit  on  benches  in  pure 
enjoyment ;  and  never  was  a  more  orderly  and  respect- 
ful audience.  The  actors  do  pretty  well,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  seam^i 
can  read:  an  accomplishment  denied  to  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Balearic  people.  The  prologue  was  an 
original  composition  in  rhyme  by  a  seaman,  whose 
tropes  and  apostrophes  of  and  to  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  American  Eagle,  were  worthy  of  the  best 
star  and  stripe  "  ballad-monger"  of  them  all.  He  de- 
livered it  in  character  of  American  seaman,  and  it  was 
admirable.  The  play  followed  with  spirit,  and  a  negro 
extravaganza  brought  the  house  down 
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Mahon,  Febraary  18th,  1845. 

1  HAVE  written  you  by  every  possible  opportunity, 
and  yet  I  have  not  written  you  for  a  month.  This  is 
being  insular  with  a  vengeance. 

The  month  has  passed  in  Mahon  with  tranquillity 
and  comfort;  with  our  evenmgs  almost  invariably  at 
Mrs.  R's.  She  makes  every  body  happy  within  her 
reach.  We  have  been  industrious  with  walks  and 
rides,  and  explorations  of  the  ruins  at  the  Castle  of  San 
Felipe,  as  it  is  fashionable  to  call  the  English  fortress- 
es. The  Plymouth  was  joyfully  welcome  with  her 
bons  camarades ;  also  her  budgets  of  news  and  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  last  days  of  Carnival  were  mad  enough 
for  every  body. 


The  weather  has  been  terrible — ^beyond  all  human 
understanding  ;  raw,  cold  Apennine  winds,  sudden 
changes,  rain,  and  sleet ;  and,  in  short,  different  from 
the  oldest  memories  of  the  "oldest  inhabitants.*'  I 
have  trembled  for  our  invalids,  and  wished  for  them 
the  steady,  honest  cold  of  home,  rather  than  the  late 
treacherous  suns  and  splenetic  airs  of  Mediterranean 
February. 

The  theatre  of  the  men  has  far  eclipsed  my  idea  ol 
their  cleverness.     The  principal  actor,  the  lob-loUy- 

P2 
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boy,  would  draw  you  tears  "  salt  as  Neptune's  wash.** 
The  apprentice  boys  play  the  women ;  two  or  three 
are  very  clever,  and  their  dresses  are  beyond  letter 
writing.  A  great  point  was  made  by  one  of  them  in 
the  character  of  the  female  tempter  last  night;  her 
"  look  on  me,  Barnwell !  am  I  so  frightful  ?"  will  long 
be  remembered  with  sore  sides  by  all  present. 

The  costumes  and  toumures  of  the  sentimental  he- 
roines defy  all  gravity.  The  scenery  is  remarkably 
well  drawn,  and  the  sailors'  hornpipes,  negro  extrava- 
ganzas, and  interludes  generally,  are  worthy  of  more 
professional  boards.  On  the  last  occasion,  a  new  drop- 
scene  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  painted  on  can- 
vas, called  forth  shouts  of  applause ;  the  dome  is  en- 
wreathed  with  a  scroll,  bearing  the  names  of  the  pres- 
idents, including  the  one  so  recently  known  to  us,  Mr. 
Polk ;  and  a  naval  officer  is  discovered  in  the  gardens 
benevolently  aiding  a  poor  old  seaman :  both  look  as 
if  they  would  never  give  up  any  ships,  and  the  Capitol 
smiles  upon  them  paternally,  I  should  say  avuncularly. 
Very  grand  playbills  are  issued,  and  at  each  representa- 
tion some  novelty,  by  way  of  interlude,  is  announced. 
Last  night  it  was  "  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree,"  in  char- 
acter, and  at  the  end  of  the  legitimate  drama  the  cur- 
tain rose  and  discovered  a  cottage  by  the  sea-side, 
overshadowed  by  a  gigantic  oak,  pleasingly  embraced 
by  an  ivy,  and  suggesting  thoughts  of  faithfiilness  and 
vegetable  constancy, 

"  As  verdant  ivy  dedrs  the  tree, 
Though  withered  at  its  core/*  dec. 

Presently  enter  a  woodman  (seaman )  with  an 

axe,  and  a  soliloquy ;  from  which  latter  we  learn  that 

the  cottage  has  recently  changed  masters,  ovnng  to  the 

young  heir  having  gone  to  sea,  and  nothing  known  ot 
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him  for  years.  The  new  master  has  no  respect  for 
oaks,  especially  one  which  is  tenderly  associated  with 
the  "late  family,"  and  has  ordered  the  woodman  to  cut  it 
down ;  whereupon  the  woodman  has  amiable  recollec- 
Hons  and  regrets,  eloquent  and  touching.  It  must  be 
lone,  however,  and  dashing  away  a  tear,  the  woodman 

(seaman )  brandishes  his  axe,  and  the  pasteboard 

oak  is  about  to  be  demolished,  when  there  rushes  in  a 
gallant  young  sailor  (boatswain's  mate  — — )  recently 
wrecked  and  destitute ;  but  suddenly  recognizing  his 
childhood's  home,  and  the  tree  of  infancy,  he  seizes  the 
woodman's  arm,  and  gives  him  "  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree."  At  the  end  of  the  last  verse,  when  the  young 
sailor  is  closing  with  a  tremendous  crescendo  and  the 
words,  "  and  I'll  protect  it  now,"  the  woodman  is  seiz- 
ed with  a  panic,  makes  gestures  of  alarm,  and  exit, 
leaving  the  young  sailor  embracing  the  tree. 

TABLEAU. 

Curtain  falls. 

The  author  of  this  touching  interlude  has  been  mttch 
criticised  by  the  cognoscenti  for  not  availing  himself 
of  all  the  capacities  of  the  final  scene.  The  woodman, 
it  was  suggested,  should  have  recognized  his  young 
master,  and  a  general  or  triplicate  embrace  of  wood- 
man, young  master,  and  childhood's  oak,  would  possi- 
bly have  been  yet  more  touching. 

The  band  of  the  ship  is  the  orchestra,  and  plays  un- 
der a  very  large  eagle  and  several  flags  festooned  over 
the  proscenium.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the 
ladies  repair  to  the  ward-room  on  board,  to  supper. 

The  men  are  thus  indulged  once  a  week,  and  the 
amusement  is  pleasant  and  due  to  tiiem  aAer  their  ar- 
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duous  cruise.  The  zeal  with  which  they  enter  upon  it 
is  very  great.  The  other  day  R.  says  he  was  walking 
forward,  and  observed  an  old,  weather-beaten  seaman  . 
stitching  away  industriously  at  some  more  delicate- 
looking  material  than  duck  trowsers.  "  What  are  you 
making  there,  my  lad  ?"  said  he.  The  old  fellow  look- 
ing up  comically,  touched  his  tarpaulin,  and  replied, 
**  A  petticoat,  sir !" 

To-day  we  have  a  promise,  a  budding  of  Mediter- 
ranean spring ;  and  soon  the  already  green  fields  will 
be  carpeted  with  flowers ;  then  will  quickly  succeed 
the  busy  cruise,  the  novelty  and  stir  of  travel  and 
"  strange  countries  for  to  see."  Meantime,  in  addition 
to  the  bride  just  arrived,  we  are  to  have  another  wed- 
ding in  the  squadron,  with  naval  balls,  &c.,  &;c. 


Mahon,  April  6,  1846. 

#  •  •  #  « 

Thus  I  have  lost  the  wedding,  and  all  the  dinners, 
balls,  and  fun ;  but,  thanks  to  the  friendly  assiduity  of 
Dr.  F.  and  the  delicate  and  kind  compounds  of  Mrs. 
R.  and  Mrs.  B.,  I  am  quite  well  again.  It  is  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  to  me  to  express  to  you  the  untiring 
kindness  of  my  friends.  No  one  need  ever  fear  for  the 
welfare  of  any  one  who  has  navy  friends  about  him. 

#  #  *  #  # 

And  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  our  loss  in  the 
transfers  of  R.  and  R.  ?  I  feel  it  like  a  calamity :  their 
great  advantages  and  perfect  happiness  ought,  indeed, 
to  reconcile  one ;  but  I  feel  now  the  full  force  of  that 
leaven  of  selfishness  which  is  compounded  in  our  friend- 
ships.   Mrs.  R.,  also,  for  whom  every  body  would  do 
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every  thing,  is  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be,  and 

M.'s  bright  face  has  all  heart  about  it. 

%  #  #  #  # 

The  ship  is,  if  possible,  in  better  order  than  ever. 
She  has  left  the  navy  yard,  and  in  a  few  days  we  com- 
mence the  cruise. 
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NoTB.— The  letters  from  Italy,  during  the  next  tv/X^  months,  are 
omitted,  for  the  reason  assigned  for  the  omission  of  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 
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At  Sea,  thirty-fiye  miles  north  of  Palermo. 
June  11th,  1846. 

#  #  «  *  # 

OuE  second  delightful  visit  to  Naples  is  over ;  and 
of  its  hundred  and  one  pleasures  I  can  have  given  you 
little  idea.     The  single  cloud  of  illness  on  board  the 

Plymouth  is  all  that  breaks  the  sunshine. 

%  «  *  #  # 

You  will  find  we  were  busy  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  I  am  forever  crowing  Psestum,  and  pic- 
nic with  Mrs.  R.  in  the  old  Temple  at  Baise,  and  our 
night  all  together  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius — all  against 
W.'s  and  T/s  Sorrentum.  We  sailed  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  our  departure  was  under  &r  more  beauti- 
ful auspices  than  that  horror  of  horrors,  our  arrival  in 
a  fog.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  charming  weather 
of  the  whole  Naples  sojourn,  except  the  last  morning. 
The  wind  came  in  pleasantly  from  the  sea,  gently  rip- 
pling the  placid  waters,  and  the  outline  was  superb  of 
the  shores,  St.  Elmo,  the  steep  crest  of  Vesuvius  feath- 
ered with  its  wreathing  columns  of  smoke,  the  magnif- 
icent cliffs  of  La  Cava  and  Sorrentum,  and  all  the 
world  of  glittering  villa  and  graceful  shores,  with  their 
endless  ornaments.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  poet ;  it  is  not 
the  painter ;  it  is  not  imagination ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
Nature,  which  has  simply  made  this  one  of  the  crown- 
ing master-pieces  of  her  beautiful  works.  R.  will  talk 
hours  about  Rio,  and  the  Coral  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  I  doubt  all  as 
I  look  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples.    Even  blot  away  the 
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pages  of  history  which  gild  this  refined  gold ;  let  no 
guide  tell  you,  yonder  is  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  there  the 
villas  of  Cicero,  of  Caesar,  of  Nero,  of  Pliny ;  there  the 
moorings  of  the  fleet  of  Pompey ;  beyond,  the  grotto 
of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  Avemus,  Acheron,  the  Elysian 
Fields ;  yonder  Pompeii ;  there  the  house  of  Tasso ; 
here  the  death  scene  of  Masaniello ;  forget  all  such 
things,  and  a  milUon  more ;  look  merely  on  the  face 
of  Nature,  and  where  is  such  composition  7  The  Bos- 
phorus  is  all  I  have  seen  to  be  named  as  a  rival ;  and 
yet  I  have  heard  men,  ay,  and  women  (though  you 
would  expect  better  things  from  them),  prefer  New 
York.    I  wonder  if  they  think  patriotism  requires  this  ? 

I  rejoiced  in  the  head  wind  which  made  us  beat 
about,  and  run  over  from  shore  to  shore ;  now  under 
the  steepy  cliflfs  of  Sorrentum  and  the  fantastic  preci- 
pices of  Capri,  and  presently  beneath  the  guns  of  St 
Elmo  and  the  festooning  vines  of  PosiUppo.  A  last 
distant  signal  to  the  Plymouth,  half  hidden  among  the 
Neapolitan  fleet — handkerchiefs  waving  to  us  from 
the  windows  of  the  Chiaja  streets,  and  the  last  mo- 
ments of  evening  were  glorious  over  the  earth,  like  the 
dying  splendors  of  the  dolphin.  Vesuvius  expired  in 
rich  robes  of  purple,  like  a  king  ;  Misenum  and  Ischia 
put  on  pink  ornaments  of  beauty;  Naples,  like  extend- 
ed strands  of  pearls,  lay  upon  the  bosom  of  her  mount- 
ains ;  and  the  blue  waves  danced  to  the  music  of  the 
breeze. 

This  morning  I  went  on  deck  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
found  only  the  wide,  wide  sea,  with  a  gentle  four-knot 
breeze  wafting  us  along.  At  five  we  made  the  Island 
of  Uscita,  and,  dimly  in  the  evening  haze,  the  tops  of 
Monte  Pellegrino  and  the  mountains  of  Palermo. 

In  reading  over  what  I  have  written  you,  I  rather 
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question  all  that  about  Vesuvius  dying  in  purple,  &c., 
like  a  king.  Kings,  when  they  wore  purple,  perhaps 
put  off  their  robes  when  they  went  to  die.  But  we 
will  make  Vesuvius  king  of  Naples  Bay,  and  he  shall 
have  a  fashion  of  his  own  in  the  matter. 

This  reminds  me,  by-the-bye,  of  what  an  Englishman 
once  said  to  me  in  travelling.  Speaking  of  the  Amer- 
icans, he  accused  them  of  being  more  prone  to  use  the 
words  "royal,"  "kingly,"  "princely,"  "noble,"  &c., in 
their  similes  than  any  other  people;  and,  said  he, 
"  That's  odd  enough,  y*  know,  since  a — a — they  are — 
a — a — ^Republicans."  He  did  not  know  I  was  Ameri- 
can, so  I  informed  him  that  if  they  had  the  habit  of 
using  these  words,  it  was  not  in  the  sense  that  he  com- 
prehended. Their  allusions  were  made  upon  trust  of 
the  honest  old  heroic  times,  when  kings  and  nobles 
were  very  respectable  people ;  and  the  words  royal 
and  princely,  by  which  they  meant  to  designate  some- 
thing peculiarly  fine,  had  no  more  reference  to  pres- 
ent personages  than  if,  in  describing  daybreak,  they 
should  use  the  word  Aurora,  and  intend  you  to  think 
they  acknowledged  the  deity  of  the  old-fashioned  god- 
dess to  be  part  of  their  creed.  Ideal  kings  and  ideal 
princes,  as  they  appear  in  rose-coloured  romance,  were 
the  foundations  of  our  descriptive  terms  royal  and  re- 
gal. So,  with  this  souvenir  of  a  diligence  coupee,  we 
will  stick  to  the  royal  death-purple  of  Vesuvius. 

We  left  the  Plymouth  at  Naples. 


Palermo,  June  13, 1845. 

Yesterday  an  eventful  day  ;  very  light  breezes  and 
summer  seas,  and  the  ship  all  the  morning  at  general 
quarters,  and  target  shooting  with  the  great  guns.    A 
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beef  barrel,  with  a  red  flag  stuck  in  the  bunghole,  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  frigate  put  in  every  attitude 
which  would  allow  the  guns  to  bear  upon  the  devoted 
enemy.  The  shooting  was  excellent ;  many  of  the 
balls  (at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance)  tossing  the  float 
about  as  they  struck  within  a  few  feet ;  almost  every 
one  would  have  struck  a  ship's  launch.  The  fight  ter- 
minated very  sadly,  however.  I  was  sitting  with  Dr. 
F.  on  the  forward  hammock  nettings  {voyez  ce  ^pte 
c^est  (Tetre  matelol)^  and  we  were  watclung  the  efi^t 
of  the  shot,  and  the  lines  of  waterspouts  they  made  as 
they  skimmed  the  waves,  when  my  companion  was 
summoned  by  a  midshipman  to  attend  the  wounded. 
The  order  had  been  given  to  load  and  fire  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  rival  eagerness  of  the  gunners  in- 
duced them  probably  to  omit  properly  sponging  the 
pieces  before  loading.  The  consequence  was,  that 
some  sparks  of  fire,  which  always  remain  in  a  gun  af- 
ter a  discharge,  had  not  been  extinguished ;  these  ig- 
nited the  powder  of  the  second  charge  before  it  was 
rammed  home,  and  literally  blew  the  arms  of  two  poor 
fellows  into  the  sea.  They  are  both  very  young ;  one 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  the  apprentice  boys,  and  both 
among  the  best  of  the  crew.  The  poor  fellows  were 
carried  to  the  hospital,  and,  for  some  time,  the  quick 
roar  of  the  guns  still  continued  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing :  and  it  is  but  Kttle 
comfort  to  tEe  poor  fellows  that  they  will  receive  a 
pension  for  life.  "  Better,"  said  I  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
"never  to  have  commenced  this  target  shooting." 
"On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "it  only  proves  that  it 
must  be  done  every  opportunity ;  the  men  must  under- 
stand their  drill  at  every  hazard.  Such  things  to  hap- 
pen in  an  action  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  now." 
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At  eleven  on  the  day  of  the  accident  the  wind 
sprang  up  at  the  west,  cheated  us  this  year  of  Strom- 
boli,  and  at  two  we  were  moored  in  the  lovely  bay 
of  Palermo,  with  twenty-one  guns  fired  under  the  Sicil- 
ian flag.  The  approach  to  Palermo,  had  we  not  just 
sailed  out  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  would  have  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  scenes  in  the  world ;  and 
even  with  Naples  all  alive  in  the  mind's  eye,  I  can 
gaze  upon  this  scene  with  infinite  pleasure.  The  bay 
curves  deeply  between  two  tremendous  promontories, 
wiuch  jut  out  towards  each  other  in  rocks  and  rugged 
brovirn  peaks.  The  two  mountain  capes,  perhaps  six 
miles  apart,  are  barren-looking  only  on  the  sea ;  on 
the  land  side,  they  glide  easily  away  into  meadows 
and  wavy  slopes  toward  the  inner  curve  of  the  bay ; 
and  the  country  thus  defended  is  decorated  with  the 
richest-looking  vineyards,  and  endless  orchards  of 
orange,  presenting  that  embossed  sort  of  green  which 
belongs  only  to  this  rich  leaf.  Palaces,  villas,  and 
villages  are  divided  over  a  great  plain ;  and  in  fi:<mt 
cm  the  innermost  bend  of  the  shore,  with  the  surf  curl- 
ing up,  and  washing  the  foundations  of  the  gray  old 
walls,  Palermo  sits  among  groVes,  and  domes,  and  nn* 
tique  towers,  the  chief  beautifiil  object  of  the  scene. 
A  wide,  vdcanic- looking  amphitheatre  of  mount- 
ains seems  to  shut  in  the  happy  valley  from  the  ter- 
rors of  Etna ;  and  scores  of  castles,  convents,  tow- 
ers, monasteries,  are  pinnacled  along  the  clifis,  ven- 
erable monuments  of  chivalry  ages.    It  is  a  beautifid 
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landscape,  and  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  fa- 
miliarize my  eye,  while  the  position  of  the  sun  gave 
it  all  the  best  expressions.  The  utmost  tranquilUty 
prevails  around  us ;  a  few  ships  are  moored  behind  a 
mole  on  the  right  extremity  of  the  walls,  and  we  are 
the  only  vessel  off  the  city.  We  lay  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  abreast  of  the  principal  grand  promenade 
garden,  which  extends  along  the  entire  sea  wall,  and 
is  decorated  with  orange  and  oleander  groves,  filled  in 
the  evening  with  elegant  equipages,  and  crowds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  firigate  is  a  wonder  to  the  Palermi- 
tans,  and  all  manner  of  people  are  sending  off  their 
cards  and  compliments,  soliciting  permission  to  visit 
the  ship. 

Palermo  contains  160,000  people,  and,  as  you  know, 
has  always  figured  with  some  importance  in  history. 
Phcenician,  Greek,  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Vandal, 
Saracen,  Norman,  Neapolitan,  Spanish,  Austrian,  Eng- 
lish; k  grand  monarque  has  nothing  to  brag  about 
here.  John  of  Procida  performed  some  fiimous  ves- 
pers among  the  French,  you  know ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  of  some  importance  to  the  King  of  Naples,  who  not 
only  found  good  shooting  in  his  royal  parks,  but  rather 
a  safe  place  also  firom  Boney.  Legends  and  story  go 
back  to  the  earhest  traditionary  times,  and,  after  a  litp 
tie  reading  upon  the  passage,  it  has  been  very  inter- 
esting to  ramble  through  the  squares  and  ancient 
streets,  and  explore  the  Cathedral,  the  palace  of  the 
viceroy,  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  the 
tombs  of  the  Norman  kings,  and  the  interesting  mauso- 
leum of  Santa  Rosalia. 

I  went  on  shore  with  J and  S— —  at  half  past 

three,  and  landed  at  a  stairway  within  a  little  mole  for 
yachts.     The  mercantile  shipping  is  all  remote,  and 
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within  a  mole  far  off  to  the  right,  so  that  Palermo  proper 
has  a  singularly  private  look,  with  its  immense  terrace 
walls  on  the  bay,  unencumbered  by  a  single  vessel. 
Even  within  the  distant  mole,  the  shipping  does  not  look 
abundant,  especially  for  the  name  of  Palermo,  which 
is  so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "  station 
for  plenty  of  ships." 

On  the  top  of  the  stairs  at  which  we  landed,  we  en- 
tered upon  what  appeared  an  elegant  sort  of  Boule- 
vard— the  famed  "  Marina"  of  Palermo ;  it  is  a  wide 
promenade  terrace  along  the  sea  walls,  elegantly 
planted  with  large  orange  trees,  kept  admirably  neat 
and  nice,  and  faced  with  other  terraces  of  palaces,  one 
of  which  is  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
other  fine  buildings  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  luxu- 
rious gardens.  Statues  and  ornamental  temples  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  rippling  of  the  waves  at  the  base,  over 
which  are  exquisite  views  of  the  cliffs  and  capes,  the 
rich  spreading  country  within,  aijd  the  blue  expanse 
of  the  bay,  with  the  soUtary  frigate  a  giant  among  the 
pleasure  crafl  gliding  about.  It  beats  the  villa  reak 
of  Naples  hollow,  which  was  the  only  feature  of  Naples 
that  disappointed  me.  On  this  incomparable  prome- 
nade not  ten  people  were  seen  when  we  landed.  It 
was  the  siesta  time  of  day,  and,  as  I  said,  all  industri- 
ous Palermo  was  at  a  distance.  Meantime  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  elegant  also,  and  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  grand  hotel  "  AUa  Trinacria!^  which 
is  one  of  the  palazzos  on  the  Marina,  and  the  comfort- 
aUe  residence  of  the  principal  invalids  and  travellers 
who  come  here  in  search  of  health.  We  were  receiv- 
ed very  deferentially,  and  ushered  to  a  fine  saloon 
communicating  with  a  marble  terrace  over  the  Marina. 
Here  we  had  some  good  coffee,  and  arm-chairs  al 
Q2 
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landscape,  and  I  was  up  early  this, 
miliarize  my  eye,  while  the  positio;^:-     .^ 
it  all  the  best  expressions.     Th/  f     5 
prevails  around  us ;  a  few  shiv  ;■         r 
mole  on  the  right  extremity^  - 

the  only  vessel  off  the  city/  <^  5 

distant,  and  abreast  of  ♦'..   .    !  c, 

garden,  which  exteni*       «   ^   ,'  so 

is  decorated  with  or  -  -^      /-  ven 

the  evening  with '  -  ^ient 

inhabitants.    T' '  *,urman  kings. 

tans,  and  all'  ..le  Church  of  St  Giuseppe, 

cards  and  r  ^^ates,  treasures,  and  gray  marble 

the  ship.        ^y  fggt  high.     The  palace  of  the  viceroy, 
Paler  ^^  monuments,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  city 
***■  ^.  also  achieved.    Two  fine  vnde  streets  intersect- 
^^"^^ach  other  at  right  angles  divide  the  place  into 
Sp^Jal  quadrangular  quarters,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
'   ^  the  four  principal  gates.    The  streets  are  known 
10  the  Toledo  and  the  Macqueda,  and  at  their  inter- 
section is  an  open  octagonal  space,  each  face  of  which 
is  fronted  with  single  fine  edifices  decorated  with  stat^ 
ues  and  fountains.    These  two  streets  are  richly  built 
and  paved,  although  very  crowded  and  noisy ;  but  the 
remaining  passage-ways  are  narrow  and  close,  filthy 
also  as  the  narrow  ways  of  old  Paris.   The  shops  are  all 
door,  and  artisans  of  every  description  at  work  on  their 
thresholds  :   tailors,  cobblers,   glovemakers,  tinners, 
smiths,  carpenters,  undertakers,  and  confectioners,  all 
cumbering  the  trottoirs  so  entirely,  that  the  foot  pas- 
senger has  no  respect. 

We  gained  the  Toledo  again,  and  soon  after  our  glo- 
rious terrace  at  the  hotel,  which,  after  a  little  while,  we 
reluctantly  left  to  promenade  upon  the  now  crowded 
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^a.     A  more  animated  and  brilliant  out-of-door  le- 
aver saw,  crowds  of  handsome  equipages,  much 
*n  those  of  the  villa  reale,  where  only  royal 
>pear  with  four  horses.  I  was  told  their  equi- 
orite  weaknesses  of  the  Palermitans,  who 
thing  to  this  vanity,  themselves  living 
"i  order  to  buy  provender,  &c.     The 
ely,  and  as  carriages  halted  a  while 
S^    ^  ^ns  seemed  to  take  place  comfort- 

avahers.  The  Marina  is  more 
^,  t*nd  the  queue  of  carriages  and  cava- 
-i^roken.  A  wide  trottoir,  built  over  the  waves, 
•a  agreeable  for  walkers,  and  circular  terraces  jutting 
out  and  lined  with  seats  are  delightful  halting  places. 
Over  the  Marina,  and  fronting  the  private  terraces  of  the 
palazzos,  is  also  a  yet  more  elevated  promenade  among 
shrubbery  and  groves ;  and  altogether,  with  the  huge 
orange  trees,  the  statues,  the  little  temples,  and  the 
solid  finish  of  the  masonry,  I  think  it  must  be  the  finest 
public  promenade  in  the  world.  And  then  the  sea- 
ward views,  with  the  superb  capes  extending  out  and 
embracing  the  bay,  are  grand ;  and  the  gentle  breezes 
over  the  waters  refresh  every  thing,  and  all  the  noise 
and  jargon  of  busy  quays  are  remote  from  this  ele- 
gantly contrived  sea-terrace.  The  carriage  arrange- 
ments of  the  villa  reale  are  stupidly  excluded  altogether 
bma  the  sea,  you  know,  and  there  the  pedestrians  are 
much  the  best  ofil  On  the  Marina  all  are  equally  com- 
fortable, and  the  rear  terraces  are  nonpareilles.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  are  the  large  public  gardens  called 
the  Flora  and  the  Villa  Oiulia^  immediately  on  the  bay 
dso,  and  divided  into  every  fantastic  idea  of  walks, 
aUeys,  bowers,  aviaries,  fountains,  temples,  statues,  and 
orchestra  galleries,  with  noble  trees  and  finely  grouped 
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Palermo,  June  16»  184ft. 
I  0L08BD  my  letter  yesterday  for  the  mail,  without 
having  time  to  answer  for  the  last  day.  I  have  now, 
therefore,  two  to  dispose  of,  which  shall  be  done  subito. 
On  the  thirteenth  we  made  a  partie  carriep  meaning  a 
carriage  load,  and  scientifically  composed  of  the  pur- 
ser, the  commanding  officer  of  marines,  the  chaplain, 
and  yours.  We  made  ourselves  comfortable  at  the 
Trinacria,  which  is  a  remarkable  hotels  and  geometri- 
cally called  Trinacrioj  from  the  triangular  shape  and  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Mine  host  served  us  with  an 
admirable  dejeuner  d  lafourchetiBf  and  after  some  vain 
efforts  at  a  siesta  on  the  ottomans  in  our  terrace  parlour, 
mine  host  also  provided  us  with  an  admirable  barouche. 
At  half  past  three  we  commenced  our  excursion.  We 
had  a  valet  de  place,  who  directed  our  movements 
first  to  the  suburb  called  Olivuzza,  a  quarter  of  ancient 
and  noble  villas,  of  which  we  visited  two,  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Radili,  and  the  Duca  di  Serradifalco ;  with 
extended  and  delicious  garden  parks  imitated  firom 
England,  but  with  all  the  different  foliage  of  the  Sicil- 
ian climate.  Superb  magnolia  grandifloras,  long  al- 
leys of  oleander,  groves  of  lemon  and  orange  big  as 
apple  trees,  labyrinths  of  jessamine  and  aloe,  and  every 
prodigality  of  shrub  and  tree,  and  garden  contrivances, 
fountains,  temples,  statues,  quaint  imitation  ruins  of 
aqueduct  and    abbey,  moss-^rown,  Tintem-like,  and 
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picturesque.  Aviaries,  making  the  lawns  vocal,  and  a' 
that ;  little  lakes  with  httle  sleeping  marble  Moseses 
pedestaled  in  bulrushes ;  all  which,  as  usual,  made  me 
wish  for  you.  One  little  freak  of  fancy  of  some  ances- 
tral Serradifalco  made  me  wish  for  the  little  ones  rather, 
although  contrived  for  the  amusement  of  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  The  guide  conducted  us  ajside  from 
the  principal  avenues,  and  we  entered  a  narrow  walk 
through  thickly-tangled  shrubs  of  every  description, 
made  to  look  like  a  wilderness  gone  to  seed,  with  tall 
cypresses  and  yews  to  give  it  a  dash  of  gloomy.  Pres- 
ently the  path  grew  winding  and  rugged  ;  we  descend- 
ed miniature  cUffs,  and  walked  through  dells  labyrinth- 
ine, until  at  length  we  pronounced  ourselves  as  lost  as 
the  {)abes  in  the  wood,  and  we  cried  like  starlings 
**  can't  get  out."  A  few  more  turns,  and  a  rustic  hut 
built  of  logs,  weeds,  and  moss,  appeared  to  ofier  a  Ut- 
tle  respite.  Three  rude  steps  conducted  to  the  door, 
and  the  guide  motioned  us  to  walk  in.  I  was  a  little 
in  advance,  and  had  no  sooner  put  my  foot  on  the  first 
step  than  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  venerable  hermit 
in  cowl  and  sandals,  long  gray  beard,  and  hollow 
cheeks,  rose  indignantly  from  his  table,  and  angrily 
motioned  us  away.  I  jumped  backward  ten  feet  by 
"  Shrewsbury"  cloth-yard,  and  the  door  closed  with  a 
bang.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  however,  and  as  I 
reached  the  platform,  the  gestures  of  the  monk  became 
furious;  his  mouth  opened  wide  and  his  eyes  rolled 
with  rage.  The  conceit  is  capital,  and  at  first  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  automaton  deceived  me  altogether. 
An  ancient  musty  volume  of  Latin  manuscript  lay  open 
on  the  table,  and  the  relics  of  a  few  withered  roots,  on 
which  the  holy  man  appeared  to  have  dined  some 
weeks  before,  were  spread  upon  a  trencher.     Certain 
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springs  and  wires  connect  with  the  figure  and  door 
from  the  steps,  and  an  unsuspecting  visiter  can  be 
startled  a  good  deal.  It  appears  my  friends  had  made 
researches  in  guide  books,  and  had  some  suspicions  of 
the  circumstance:  I,  therefore,  unlearned  in  authori- 
ties, was  cunningly  allowed  to  go  forward,  and  reach 
the  roasted  chestnuts  from  the  fire. 

After  some  examination  of  the  affair  we  walked 
away,  following  the  guide  and  supposing  we  were  on 
our  return;  the  path  became  more  artificially  wild, 
however,  and  there  was  a  still  **  browner  horror  o*er 
the  woods."  At  length  we  reached  another  hermit- 
age ;  a  twice-told  tale,  thought  I,  and  felt  quite  like  a 
lion.  Why  in  the  world,  though,  did  my  companions 
still  hang  back  ?  More  roasted  chestnuts,  perhaps ;  so, 
Mr.  Guide,  do  you  come  along  also.  He  led  me  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  step  and  bade  me  mount,  which 
I  did.  Immediately,  as  I  supposed,  the  door  flew  open, 
but  with  the  accompaniment  of  five  or  six  little  water 
spouts,  and  streams  shot  about  me  in  every  direction, 
except  precisely  where  the  guide  had  placed  me. 
Within  the  cell  a  hermit  also  was  discovered  at  a  ta- 
ble ;  but  this  was  a  jolly  fidar  Tuck,  and  as  the  water 
spouts  were  dashing  about  from  the  key-hole,  the  door 
sill,  the  table  legs,  and  so  forth,  his  mouth  opened  firom 
ear  to  ear,  and  laughter  holding  both  his  sides  was 
graphic  in  the  attitudes  and  tickled  expression  of  this 
most  holy  man.  His  pax  vobiscums  and  beTiedtciUs 
were  waved  to  us  firom  the  very  fountain-head  of  the 
fun;  and  his  laughing  was  more  infectious  than  the 
varioloid  in  Philadelphia;  it  would  be  catching  for 
three  months,  rather  than  the  three  weeks  prescribed 
by  your  neighbours  as  the  proper  period  for  infection. 
Laughing  was  performed  to  the  life  by  every  body; 
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and  when  I  found  I  had  just  precisely  escaped  a  duck- 
ing, I  struck  crescendo  into  the  chorus.  The  whole 
fun  was  put  in  action  by  the  steps,  and  the  trick  of  the 
ducking  could  be  deliciously  played  by  allowing  the 
visiter  to  mount  any  other  portion  of  the  steps  than 
just  precisely  where  we  stood.  No  doubt  many  a  fair 
Serradifalco  signorina  has  thus  thrown  cold  water  on 
her  beaux. 

The  guide  possessed  a  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  and  we 
got  out  without  further  adventure.  The  mansion  of 
the  Serradifalco  is  very  stately  and  fine,  but  without 
much  more  attention  we  resumed  our  carriage  and 
drove  across  the  valley,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
toward  the  village  of  Monreale. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  richer  plain  than  the 
Valley  of  Palermo.  It  is  one  vast  plantation  of  orange 
and  lemon  groves  glowing  with  finiit ;  vineyards  of  the 
Madeira  grape,  of  which  the  wine,  unprepared  for  ex- 
portation, is  remarkably  easy  to  drink ;  wide  fields  of 
the  most  extraordinary  wheat,  of  which  the  reapers 
were  just  commencing  the  harvest ;  hedges  of  fragrant 
shrubs  dividing  the  fields,  and  solid  stone  structures  of 
Saracenic,  Gothic,  and  quaint  design,  with  constant 
little  road-side  chapels,  shrines,  fountains,  and  crosses, 
giving  character  and  expression  to  the  rural  scene. 
Tall  gray  mountains,  tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  va- 
ried and  changing  hues,  rise  like  giant  walls  to  shield 
the  valley  fi:om  the  terrors  beyond,  and  countless  cas- 
tles, monasteries,  convents,  and  towers  are  built  along 
the  precipices,  giving  the  fancy  all  sorts  of  impulses. 
Imagine  a  plain  of  about. one  hundred  square  leagues, 
in  which  things  of  every  sort  grow  to  support  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000  people.  Sicily  was  the  **  granary  of 
Rome,"  and  this  Yale  of  Palermo  must  have  been  its 
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chief  claim  to  the  title.  You  cannot  imagine,  also,  the 
sweet  pictures  at  every  turn,  the  road-side  groups,  the 
pretty  costumes,  and  the  sparkling  black  eyes.  The 
cattle  are  enormous,  and  their  heads  are  armed  with 
horns  three  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  on  which 
the  merry  harvesters  hang  wreaths  and  flowers,  and 
show  a  nature  that  is  beautiful. 

>  We  arrived,  after  half  an  hour's  brisk  driving,  at  the 
base  of  a  brown  rugged  mountain  which  we  began  to 
ascend  by  a  wide-built  zigzag  causeway,  ornamented 
at  every  turn  with  columns  and  elaborate  statuary, 
fountains  with  groups  of  sculptured  Cupids  bridling  a 
sea-monster,  or  playing  "  tag  and  tag  about"  on  the 
margin  of  the  basins.  Such  ornaments,  mingled  with 
crosses  and  shrines,  were  the  rather  oddly-compound- 
ed indications  of  the  approach  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  archbishop,  and  the  wealthy  monastery  and  Cathe- 
dral of  M onreale.  Something  like  the  great  bronze 
doors  of  St.  Peter's,  the  carvings  of  which  are  singular 
mixtures  of  biblical  illustrations  with  pagan  legends; 
Leda  and  the  swan,  Ganymede's  little  adventures,  &c., 
are  queer  decorations  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter. 

The  little  town  is  half  way  up  a  mountain  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  approaches  com- 
mand the  loveliest  views.  We  passed  under  an  arched 
gateway,  crumbling  and  venerable,  and  clambering 
along  a  steep,  narrow  street,  pursued  by  a  regiment  of 
beggars,  we  arrived  at  the  piazza  of  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  built  eight  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Norman  king 
**  William  the  Good,"  and  contains  the  rich  sarcopha- 
gus of  its  founder,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father,  "Wil- 
liam the  Bad."  The  building  is  a  grand  old  Moorish- 
lookmg  composition,  and  the  interior  is  rich  and  gor- 
geous in  a  most  notable  degree.    Superb  marbles,  an- 
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cient "  illuminated"  mosaics,  like  those  which  they  say 
we  are  going  to  find  in  Saint  Mark's,  immense  silver 
altars,  and  finely-carved  adornments  of  every  Cathe- 
dral idea.  But  the  pest  of  the  beggars  entirely  de- 
stroyed our  satisfaction ;  they  stuck  to  us  hke  leeches 
in  the  most  odious  and  odorous  groups,  and  the  con- 
trast was  remarkable  of  the  squalid,  awfiilly-miserable 
wretches  with  the  religious  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the 
sleek  look  of  the  absolution  givers.  Mr.  N.  was  so 
unwise  as  to  give  one  of  the  most  wretched  an  alms  at 
this  stage  of  our  visit  (on  such  occasions  always  wait 
until  the  last  moment) ;  the  consequence  was,  the  w4iole 
troop  beset  him  like  bees ;  they  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
surrounded  him  three  or  four  file  deep.  There  was 
no  alternative  but  to  lay  about  him  with  his  cane,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  do  lustily. 

We  wandered  through  the  ancient  cloisters  and  su- 
perb Saracenic  courts  of  the  Benedictines ;  one  cuarto 
especially,  worthy  of  the  Alhambra,  in  colonnades  of 
beautiful  Arabic  grace,  rich  tracery,  fantastical  and 
demoniacal  monster-sculptured  fountains,  and  arches, 
with  plats  of  abundant  flowers  and  plants.  Over  a 
grand  stair,  the  curtain  was  drawn  before  a  most 
sumptuous  painting  by  the  Raphael  of  Sicily,  the  cele- 
brated Pietro  Novelli.  The  subject  is  the  patron  saint 
of  the  monastery,  Benedict,  bestowing  bread.  What 
glories  of  art  there  are  in  these  remote  Cathedrals  and 
endowed  institutions,  which  time  and  national  genius 
have  enriched  with  treasures  almost  hidden  firom  the 
general  world !  Alas !  how  little  do  we  know  of  pic- 
tures at  home !  we,  with  our  glorifications  of  Benjamin 
West — God  save  the  mark !— and  pale  horses ! 

We'll  do,  though,  we'll  do !  I  instantly  checked  my- 
self and  thought  of  Powers  and  another  branch  of 
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art  There  is  a  grand  commencement,  and  yet  when 
shall  we  have  any  thing  of  his  at  home?  His  works 
are  already  sharing  the  fortunes  of  Newton's  and  Les- 
lie's— all  for  England — and  oh,  crying  shame  on  Amer- 
ica, that  those  two  grand  first  compositions  of  the  great- 
est of  modem  sculptors,  her  own  sculptor,  should  be  for 
another  people ;  snatched  up  by  travellers  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  moment  when  a  foreigner  (a 
very  Satyr  to  our  Hyperion)  was  erecting  his  Colum- 
bus and  Indian  girl  in  the  Capitol !  But  this  is  digres- 
sion. I  was  going  to  say  something  also,  by  way  of 
self-consolation,  about  our  painter,  the  painter  who  died 
at  Cambridge. 

When  Columbus  shall  be  as  old  as  the  first  Phoeni- 
cian rover  who  moored  his  galley  in  the  Bay  of  Pa- 
lermo, perhaps  at  home  we  shall  have  something  to 
exhibit  to  the  naval  officers  from  a  new  continent  to  be 
discovered  at  the  south  pole  (I  believe  it  is  not  yet 
certain  there  is  one  there)  in  Anno  Domini  4846. 
Rather  long  to  wait,  however,  and  to  us,  perhaps, 
scarcely  better  late  than  never. 

Pietro  Novelli,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  painter.  I 
wish  there  were  a  dictionary  of  painters  on  board,  and 
I  would  tell  you  something  about  him.  At  present,  I 
only  know  that  he  was  called  the  Raphael  of  Sicily ; 
that  he  painted  this  picture  for  the  Benedictines ;  that 
he  painted  chiefly  in  his  native  place ;  and  that  one  of 
his  pictures  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  having  been 
bought  here  by  an  American  commodore,  who  once 
commanded  the  Constitution  under,  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances; and  that  it  is  now  invaluable,  and  in 
Philadelphia.  *  *  *  *  Altogether,  with  pictures  and 
fine  halls,  curiosities  and  treasures  of  architecture,  it 
struck  me  the  good  fathers  had  much  to  reconcile 
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them  to  their  asceticalities.'  The  wealth  and  extent 
of  these  monastic  institutions  are  incredible  in  Sicily. 
In  the  single  Valley  of  Palermo,  an  extent  of  country 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  square  leagues,  the  num- 
ber of  convents  is  said  to  be  nearly  seventy ;  and  in 
the  Island  of  Sicily,  in  1832,  there  were  no  less  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  with  a  monk  population  of 
7590 !  In  addition,  there  were,  and  are,  three  arch- 
bishops, ten  bishops,  and  sufficient  priests  in  every 
commune ;  all  which  monks,  priests,  priestlings,  and 
dependants  are  maintained  by  landed  estates.  This, 
however,  is  no  worse  than  elsewhere  in  Italy.  I  re- 
member, in  Rome,  seeing  the  cardinals'  carriages  at 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's — some  thirty,  I  believe — and 
one  of  them,  especially,  so  rich  that  a  single  wheel 
must  have  cost,  with  gilding,  moulding,  and  carving, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  carriages 
were  surrounded  by  wretches  of  every  possible  misery, 
who,  in  bodies  of  a  hundred,  probably  never  possessed 
fifty  pouhdff  of  meat  divided  among  them. 

Since  1832,  the  population  has  increased  by  nearly 
300,000  people ;  and  unquestionably  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  learned  profession.  No  doubt  immense 
good  is  done  by  these  institutions ;  but  there  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  same  amount  of  means,  resources,  anct 
persons  could,  by  difierent  arrangements,  do  much 
more  good.  At  this  wealthy  archbishopric  of  Mo4i* 
reale,  I  confess  the  sight  of  the  beggars  made  me  out* 
rageous  against  the  fat  priests;  and  the  sangfiroid 
with  which  they  regarded  the  misery  and  filth  at  the 
gates  of  their  superb  courts  seemed  almost  insulting  to 
human  reason.  "  If,  however,  to  do  were  as  easy  at 
to  know  what  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches^ 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces." 
R2 
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Near  at  hand  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop ;  and 
after  another  onslaught  on  our  way,  by  a  re-enforced 
troop  of  lame,  blind,  dumb,  deaf,  naked,  superannua- 
ted, and  starving  wretches,  we  passed  within  the  gates 
of  elegance  and  luxury.  Sleek  monks  and  portly  red- 
coated  serving-men  walked  in  safety  and  unconcern 
among  them,  while  we  had  to  dodge,  and  scold,  and 
brandish  our  canes  to  keep  them  at  bay.  A  half  doz- 
en Lazaruses,  with  hideous  sores  exposed  to  our  eyes, 
lay  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  apparently  having  re- 
ceived no  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table  that  day 
at  least.  We  mounted  from  the  stench  and  misery 
without,  along  polished  stairways  and  spacious,  echo- 
ing halls,  with  comfort  and  state  displayed.  Such  are 
the  contrasts  of  Italian  life,  found  at  every  church,  at 
every  villa ;  and  the  fairest  scenes  in  the  world  seem 
to  harbour  the  most  heartrending  misery. 

I  will  not  comment  on  the  magnificence  of  the  church 
prince ;  these  things  you  have  seen ;  but  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  what  we  saw  from  a  lofty,  marble-paved 
terrace  overhanging  the  town  walls,  high  over  tre- 
mendous cliffs,  and  commanding,  at  one  sweep  of  the 
eye,  the  glories  of  the  plain,  the  beautiful  curve  of  the 
bay,  and  the  lofty  promontories  which  stand  out  to  sea 
at  either  cape.  On  our  right  the  valley  narrows  a 
little  to  the  source  of  the  tiny  river  of  Oreta ;  and  dot- 
ted with  villa,  convent,  and  castle,  it  lay  spread  out  to 
our  admiration,  with  its  hundred  colours  of  the  or- 
chards, vineyards,  harvest  meadows,  and  groves,  all 
softening  in  the  rich  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  and  ex- 
quisitely relieved  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  The  distant  city  sat  upon  the  shore, 
with  its  towers,  and  domes,  and  compact  brown 
squares,  and  the  road-ways  conducting  to  its  gates 
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like  tributary  conduits  from  the  vast  wells  of  produce- 
wealth.  The  rugged  mountain  barriers,  armed  with 
the  ancient  feudatory  towers  of  even  still  more  op- 
pressive masters  than  the  present,  have  looked  for  ages 
on  this  glorious  scene,  and  they  may  yet  look  upon 
the  dwellers,  even  more  emancipated ;  perhaps  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  rights.  The  wonderful  blessings 
which,  it  would  seem,  a  partial  Providence  designed 
for  these  creatures,  may  one  day  be  brought  to  the  in- 
telligence of  a  now  enslaved  and  ignorant  people. 


The  beggars  grew  rich  with  tomesi  and  all  availa- 
ble change ;  and  the  red-coated  serving-men  were 
presented  with  the  smallest  possible  fees  which  pro- 
priety would  admit.  The  beggars  followed  us  down 
the  narrow  street,  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their 
eagerness,  but  our  bank  was  exhausted. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  the  city,  and  pass- 
ed under  the  triumphal  gateway  of  Charles  V.,  (em- 
peror), decorated  with  caryatides  of  his  conquered 
Moors.  It  strikes  me  this  was  rather  a  vainglorious 
prince,  in  spite  of  his  true  greatness.  Palermo  records 
him,  at  every  corner,  as  profusely  as  Granada;  his 
Moorish  triumphs,  except  at  Tunis,  are  rather  ques- 
tionable ;  except,  also,  over  the  desert  walls  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  which,  it  is  a  thousand  pities,  had  not  suddenly 
been  turned  into  wind-mills,  and  upset  the  knightly 
emperor. 

The  twilight  at  Palermo  is  long  and  delightful,  and 
we  completed  our  drive  by  a  few  turns*  upon  the  Ma- 
rina, the  same  crowded  scene  as  yesterday.  We  di- 
ned at  the  hotel,  and  tasted  for  the  first  time  the  abom- 
inable tunny  fish,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  grand 
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carriage  owners.     I  should  think  a  slice  of  whale  ten- 
derloin must  be  better. 

We  spent  the  evening  at  the  consul's  with  some  in- 
vited company;  among  them  the  Countess  M*****- 
******  and  lovely  daughter,  who  shot  three  officers 
through  and  through.  The  countess  is  English,  with  a 
German  husband,  and  visiting  Palermo  for  health,  that 
invaluable  commodity.  The  Duca  di  Gualtieri  is  a 
very  fine  gentleman ;  but  there  was  among  the  English 

company  a  certain  Miss  L T— ,  who,  compared 

with  Sicilians,  principezzas,  contessas,  &;c.,  plenty  as 
blackberries,  '<  paled  their  ineffectual  fires." 
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Yesterday,  after  some  shopping  (gloves,  equal  to 
Neapolitan,  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  dozen,  service- 
able ones  at  a  dollar,  Sicilian  marble  and  agate  paper 
stands  for  literary  friends,  &c.,  &c.),  we  took  coach 
again  at  three.  Our  way  lay  out  the  western  gate, 
and  through  the  rich  business  quarter  of  the  foreign 
merchants,  which  is  without  the  gates  of  the  city ;  it 
is  removed  a  mile,  and  called  a  colony.  There  is  an 
arsenal,  and  an  elegant  mole,  which  cost  five  millions 
dollars ;  fine  warehouses,  to  which  the  merchants 
drive  from  their  town  residences.  We  passed  an  an- 
cient Moorish  fortress,  still  a  garrison  place,  and  saw 
a  regiment  of  troops  with  a  fine  band.  We  also  saw 
a  Saracen  palace,  called  Zitza^  very  queer,  and  in  good 
repair  for  the  king  himself;  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  the  hotel  guide  book.  We  got  into  the 
fields  again,  among  the  delicious  orange  groves,  and 
snuffed  up  the  scented  air  like  hounds  on  a  frosty 
morning.  The  wheat  fields  are  wonderful  things  ; 
such  close  and  rich  crops  as  two  of  my  friends,  both 
"of  the.  very /ms^  families  of  Virginia,"  had  never  seen 
in  "  Loudon,"  "  Fauquier,"  or  wherever  good  wheat 
grows.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  (I  have 
him  second  hand,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  still  I  doubt 
not  you  may  find  it  in  the  fifth  book),  Sicily  was  the 
native  country  of  corn,  and  unplanted  and  untilled  soil 
yielded  golden  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,    Agrioul- 
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ture,  also,  was  made  a  present  to  the  Sicilians  first  by 
Ceres,  in  Sicily ;  and,  contented  with  the  original  na- 
ture of  the  gift,  the  inhabitants  have  taken  no  pains  to 
improve  it.  The  excellence  of  the  soil  is  unimpaired, 
consisting  of  a  rich  loam,  frequently  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  deep,  and  the  farmers,  without  any  modern  indus- 
try or  tillage,  reap,  it  is  said,  in  many  places  crops  of 
twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  times  the  seed.  What 
would  not  an  American  farmer  make  of  Sicfly !  Pray 
submit  the  question  to  Mr.  Skinner,  and  provide  the 
best  farmer  in  Maryland,  he  knows  who,  for  th^  result. 

The  quantity  of  oranges  and  wine  exported  firoi^ 
this  valley  is  enormous.  Th^  consul  gave  me  some 
statistics  about  it,  but  I  am  afi*aid  I  should  err  in 
figures.  More  goes  to  America,  however,  than  else- 
where, and  is  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent,  profit 
there.  Sumac  is  also  a  great  export ;  and  the  other 
things  we  saw  growing  in  beautiful  profusion  were 
lemons,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  figs,  apricots,  pears,  olives, 
almonds,  dates,  castor  oil  plant,  and  tobacco,  mulberry 
wd  potatoes,  not  to  speak  of  acorns  and  prickly  pear 
for  the  use  of  the  profane  vulgar  and  poor. 

We  drove  along  winding  roadways,  and  enjoyed  a 
sweepstakes  run  by  five  beggar  boys,  who  started 
from  one  end  of  a  field  to  meet  our  carriage  as  it  should 
arrive  at  the  diagonal  opposite  coriier.  Two  to  one 
pn  the  sans  culotte !  even  bets  on  the  half  shirt  against 
the  red  and  blue  patch  !  Red  aud  blue  patch  showed 
decidedly  the  best  bottom,  although  the  sans  culotte 
pressed  him  hard ;  and  but  that  we  beat  them  all,  and 
passed  the  goal  before  they  could  see  the  fiill  of  tomesi, 
I  think  the  sans  culotte,  carrying  least  weight,  would 
have  won  the  stak^.  In  this  way  we  arrived  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Pell^grino,  which  is  the  western  grand 
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promontory  of  the  bay.  It  rises  to  a  great  height  as  ab- 
ruptly from  the  valley  on  one  side  as  from  the  sea  on  the 
other,  and  in  tremendous  cliffs  of  a  rich  brown  colour. 
The  contrast  is  singular  to  the  smooth  and  productive 
soil  at  the  base.  The  southern  side  slopes  easily  into 
the  meadows,  and  the  outline  is  thus  of  great  beauty  on 
every  side.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  pinnacled 
high  over  the  waves,  is  a  pretty  cave  temple,  serving 
as  a  chapel  to  the  patron  saint  of  Palermo,  Santa  Roso- 
lia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  king  of  Sicily, 
and  became  the  bride  of  Heaven  (as  is  the  rather  am- 
bitious title  of  the  virgin  nuns)  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen. Very  soon  after  she  retired  to  a  curious  grotto 
near  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  there  her  bones  were 
discovered  in  due  time.  The  grotto  was  converted 
into  a  chapel,  and  the  bones  canonized,*'  or  she  was 
canonized,  in  consequence  of  a  great  pestilence  having 
suddenly  ceased  on  the  day  they  were  removed  to  the 
city.  Hence  the  feast  of  Santa  Rosolia  is  the  grand 
fete  of  Palermo ;  it  comes  in  July,  and  is  sacred  to  fire- 
works, free  operas,  &c.  A  curious  road,  built  on  a 
regular  series  of  arches  like  a  lofty  Roman  aqueduct, 
climbs  up  the  cliff  with  a  most  imposing  effect,  leading 
to  the  chapel,  and  forming  a  sort  of  Eleusinian  way 
for  the  processions  and  ceremonies  of  the  day.  I  had 
to  yield  to  a  majority,  however,  and  content  myself 
with  the  story  of  the  valet  as  to  the  wonders  of  the 
grotto,  tod  the  sovereign  antidote  to  the  plague  in  a 
kiss  of  the  shrine  of  H.  R.  H.  Santa  Rosolia. 

We  turned  aside,  therefore,  from  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
entered  the  royal  parks  of  La  Favorita,  as  a  curious 

♦  "  But  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
If^ve  burst  their  cerements/'  6cc. — Hamlet,  Act !.,  se.  fv. 
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plaisance  of  his  majesty  is  called.  We  drove  a  mile 
and  a  half  through  most  ingeniously-shaded  roads,  al- 
leys of  quaintly-clipped  evergreens,  and  avenues  of  im- 
mense oleanders,  starting  hares  at  every  footstep,  and 
pheasants  of  gay  plumage.  The  royal  preserve  is 
gloriously  stocked,  and  the  good  king  Naso  should 
have  lived  to  shoot  to-day.  The  palace  is  Chinese, 
surrounded  by  a  curious  iron  railing  richly  gilt  at  top, 
and  along  little  scollops  there  hang  innumerable  little 
bells,  tuned  in  octaves,  seconds,  and  fifths,  and  so  deli- 
cately balanced  that  the  gentlest  zephyr  may  pass 
along,  and  the  sweet  bells,  not  jangled  and  all  in  tune, 
will  tinkle  melodies.  The  King  of  Naples  is  said  to  be 
the  best  lodged  monarch  in  the  world;  he.  certainly 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  palaces ;  and  although  I  would 
not  give  Windsor  Castle  for  all  put  together,  there  is 
no  doubt  some  of  them  are  magnificent:  Caserta,Capo 
di  Monte,  Portici,  &c.  In  this  present  little  Chinese 
Favorita  we  found  a  great  many  curious  thii^s ;  the 
lower  apartments  are  hung  with  some  of  the  best  wa- 
ter-coloured drawings  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  upper  rooms 
are  decked  out  in  every  fantastic  variety,  from  imita- 
tions of  his  most  celestial  majesty's  palaces,  to  fres- 
coes and  mosaics  of  Pompeii,  What  pleasant  things 
these  royal  toys  !  to  play  at  architect  must  be  real  fun. 
One  very  royal  notion  of  a  Charles  is  amusing.  He 
has  painted  a  chamber  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  Shakspeare's  questions,  "  Who  can  hold  a 
firebrand  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus,  or  wal- 
low in  December's  snow  by  thinking  on  fantastic  sum- 
mer's heat  ?"  The  chamber  is  painted  in  imitation  of 
a  damp  and  ruinous  vault,  which  we  entered  from  the 
driest  and  sunniest  apartments  imaginable ;  the  green 
inofiw  (painted  to  the  lif^e)  h^ngs  dripping  from  ap  open 
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chasm  in  the  arched  roof,  through  which  a  wintry  sky 
seems  to  threaten  Caliban's  whole  catalogue  of  agues ; 
damp  stains  discolor  the  bare  walls,  all  clammy-look- 
ing, and  dank  weeds,  growing  in  the  chinks,  hang  wet 
and  chill  over  the  masonry.  Cane  sofas  and  chairs, 
and  the  coolest  looking  work-table,  furnish  the  apart- 
ment, and  on  the  sultry  afternoon  we  were  there,  had 
a  decidedly  cooling  effect 

There's  nothing  in  the  world,  you  know. 
Which  thinking  will  not  make  more  so. 

I  have  seen  a  man  seized  with  a  chill  by  looking  at 

^*s  white  morning  wrapper.    Imagination  doth  it 

all.  I  wonder  it  is  not  the  fashion  in  hot  climates  to 
have  rooms  like  this  of  ia  Favorita;  the  porcelain  room 
at  the  Portici  Palace  is  an  oven  to  it 

In  the  next  apartment  which  we  entered,  the  liveried 
guide  told  us,  was  born  the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  We 
saw  very  many  other  odd  things  and  contrivances,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  house  had  a  glorious  view.  Du- 
ring the  "  French  troubles"  in  Italy  the  royal  family  re- 
sided chiefly  here.  The  palace  in  the  city  is  also  fine, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  viceroy,  who,  by-the-by,  I  am 
told,  is  the  young  officer  of  the  troop  which  captured 
Murat  on  the  opposite  coast.  He  is  well  rewarded.  In 
the  same  palace  are  two  brp-zen  statues  of  rams,  said 
to  be  by  Archimedes  at  Syracuse. 

The  gardens  of  La  Favorita  are  stiff  and  French, 
and,  without  much  attention  to  them,  we  made  a 
long  detour  through  the  plain,  passing  a  hundred  no- 
table places ;  among  them  the  monastery  and  chapel  of 
**  Spirito.  Santo,"  where  John  of  Procida  commenced 
his  Vespers  of  Palermo.     It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Vou  II,— S 
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city  from  the  Favorita.  We  also  passed  an  enormous 
Jesuit  monastery,  the  richest  in  Italy,  where  I  learned 
afterward  we  might  have  seen  the  President  of  George- 
town College  a  few  days  before.  We  had  a  most  de- 
lightful return  by  the  banks  of  the  Oreta,  with  beauti- 
ful scenes  around  us.  We  found  the  Marina  crowded 
again  at  the  witching  hour ;  and  after  dinner  I  went  to 
the  Opera,  where  a  wretched  company  were  singing 
what  should  have  been  French,  "  La  figlia  di  reggi- 
tnento.^*  The  tenor  was  very  tipsy ;  and  the  heroine 
very  spirited,  actually  marched  at  t-he  head  of  the  sol- 
diers, beating  the  drum  bond  fide.  I  have  often  «een  the 
piece,  but  never  this  accomplishment  of  the  prima  don- 
na. It  was  too  hot,  however,  and  not  the  opera  sea- 
son, by  any  means.  I  believe  there  are  in  winter  three 
very  respectable  troupes.  On  entering  the  theatre  after 
purchasing  our  tickets  (which  we  did  at  eight  cents), 
we  were  made  to  surrender  our  canes,  and  take  checks 
for  them.  When  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  found 
one  of  the  little  gold  eyes  of  my  pr^ious  lang  syne 
stick  had  been  picked  out,  and  the  string  carefully  re- 
tied.  So  much  for  the  precaution  against  ribts,  and  the 
perquisites  of  office. 


PalermOi  16th,  Morning. 
I  SHALL  make  you  a  short  entry  this  morning,  as 
amends  for  my  three  mortal  hours  scribbling  yester- 
day and  the  day  before.  I  have  just  despatched  to 
you  my  letter,  and  the  warm  weather  has  caused  us 
to  change  our  plan  of  excursion  projected  in  it.  We 
shall  lie  on  benches  this  afternoon,  softer  than  FaJ- 
stafTs,  but  I  trust  with  some  of  the  fattening  influences 
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of  the  knight's.  Yesterday  was  Sunday,  and  we  had 
the  service  graced  by  many  of  the  Sicilian  and  English 
distingu^s.  The  ship  has  been  crowded  every  day 
with  visiters  and  curious  people,  but  yesterday  was 
the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
on  board.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  all  the  ship's  barges  and  cutters  were  sent  to 
the  Marina  to  bring  off  the  company.  The  spar  deck, 
as  usual,  wa»  shrouded  in  awnings,  fitting  beautifiiUy ; 
the  capstan,  spread  with  flags,  was  pulpit ;  the  band 
and  choir  at  the  mainmast,  and  the  men,  all  in  their 
*'  first  best,"  sitting  on  planks  laid  along  from  gun-car- 
riage  to  gun-carriage,  made  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
an  interesting  novelty  to  our  visiters.  They  were  seated 
on  the  best  chairs  the  cabins  and  ward-room  afforded ; 
and  the  oflicers,  divided  among  them  on  the  quarter- 
deck, were  the  most  devoted  of  servants.  I  was  detailed 
by  the  disinterested  executive  oflJcer  to  take  charge  of  a 
very  stout  lady  in  green  silk,  and  somewhat  advanced  in 
years ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  plantSe  in  the  big  moroc*- 
CO  chair,  with  a  big  print  prayer-book  in  her  lap,  of 
which  she  by  no  means  comprehended  the  first  rudi- 
ments, than  I  stole  away  to  the  side  of  Miss  L . 

I  listened  to  the  music  of  a  sweet  voice  in  the  respon^ 
ses,  and — ^and — ^it  was  very  fine  weather ! 

After  service  and  mustering  the  crew,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
ship  was  ransacked  by  the  guests.  She  looked  sweet* 
ly — I  mean  the  ship.  She  looked  in  all  respects  charm- 
ing and  beautiful,  and  every  body  thought  so,  and  said 
so.  The  family  of  the  consul  dined  with  us  in  the 
ward-room  after  a  general  promenading  on  the  quarter 
deck,  during  which  the  Anglo-German  belle,  who  had 
jshot  -the  three  ofllicers,  was  evidently  contenting  her- 
self with  a  single  victim.     The  principezzas,  contessas. 
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and  such  things  departed,  and  we  had  a  patriotic  din- 
ner.   *  *  *  *  * 

***** 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
I  made  an  opportunity  to  go  to  see  the  tunny  nets. 
The  whole  population  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  from  this  plentiful  monster.  I  have  seen  labour- 
ing men  refuse  salmon,  and  have  heard,  and,  in  fact, 
known  a  case  of  the  lumberers  of  Maine  stipulating 
with  their  employers  that  they  shall  not  be  made  to 
eat  salmon  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Singular  contrast  of  plenty  and  quality  of  food !  and 
yet  this  abominable  tunny  is  universally  thought  a 
dainty.  It  is  an  immense  creature  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  circumference  in 
the  middle.  It  is  hutchei^ed  into  steaks  at  the  comers 
of  streets,  and  sold  for  a  very  small  price  to  every 
body.  They  were  famous  in  the  days  of  Horace  as  a 
delicacy,  but  I  could  never  be  reconciled  to  it  in  the 
world.  Fresh-taken  ones  are  paraded  through  the 
streets  with  drums  and  reed  pipes,  and  the  plentiful 
beggars  collect  clamorously  around  for  the  waste  bits, 
which  are  tossed  to  them  as  to  dogs  at  our  markets. 
The  fish  are  captured  in  huge  nets  of  several  different 
compartments,  through  which  they  are  enticed,  and  the 
last  compartment  is  called  the  corpo^  or  chamber  of 
death.  Here  they .  are  attacked  by  harpoons  and 
spears,  the  men  often  displaying  great  courage  and 
dexterity.  The  fisheries  are  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion, which,  at  Palermo,  employs  1000  boats  and  nearly 
4000  men;  and  the  fish  taken  sometimes  exceed  in 
value  8120,000  a  year.  There  are  surgeons,  a  chap- 
lain, and  other  ofiicers  employed  distinctly  in  the  ser- 
vice. 
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The  Sunday  evening  Marina  scene  is  the  Carnival 
of  the  week,  and  I  can  never  exclaim  sufficiently  in 
admiration  of  this  delightful  place,  with  the  evening 

views  of  the  bays  and  the  capes. 

***** 

***** 
S2 
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At  Sea,  off*  Marsala  aix  miles,  > 
South  Coast  of  Sicily.       > 

Fine  views  of  islands,  Maritimo,  Favignano,  and 
Pantellaria,  prison  isles  of  Naples :  head  wind,  and 
dead  beat  to  windward  to  Malta :  running  from  Sicily 
almost  to  Africa  and  back,  now  in  close  view  of  the 
vinous  city  of  Marsala,  and  presently  in  sight  of  Cape 
Bon  and  the  headlands  of  Carthage,  with  the  pictu- 
resque islands  I  have  named,  like  cheerfiil  half-way 
'houses  from  shore  to  shore.  Such  is  our  whereabouts 
on  this  fine  morning  of  June  23d,  1845.  We  are  not 
very  far  from  where  Graham's  Island  was,  and  how 
funny  if  it  should  rise  up  from  under  us,  and  Ararat-ize 
the  ship  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  a  "  cliff 
clefl."  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter from  here,  in  which  he  describes  his  exploration  of 
Graham's  Island. 

It  occurs  to  me  I  am  writing  you  too  long  letters, 
and  as  I  must  press  them  down  to  mail  regulations,  I 
resolve  to  make  a  sketchy  one  of  the  last  days  of 
Palermo.  The  weather  "  got  to  be,"  as  they  say  in 
Connecticut,  pretty  warm,  and  lazy  fits  came  over  us. 
The  afternoon  benches  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
the  evenings  on  the  delightful  Marina  were  always 
agreeable.  There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  consul's 
with  all  the  prodigality  of  Sicilian  titles.  Polka  and 

German  cotillon.  Miss and  moonlit  terrace,  the 

sea  breaking  in  phosphoric  diamonds  underneath,  iced 
Champagne,  Italian  whispers  from  principes  to  contes- 
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sas  and  back  again ;  a  good  band  and  frozen  figs,  which 
latter  are  something  to  enlarge  upon.  The  Duca  di 
Gualtieri  had  invitations  for  a  fete  champUre  and  ball, 
but  it  was  appointed  for  the  ship  to  sail,  and  the  duca's 
ball  will  be  an  every-day  Sicilian  affair.  * 


It  was  a  delicious  afternoon  when  we  finally  un- 
moored ship  (on  the  19th),  and  making  a  short  tack, 
stood  out  the  bay  close  under  the  glorious  precipices 
of  Monte  Pellegrino.  Do  you  remember  how  struck 
we  were  with  the  superiority  of  the  coast  of  England 
in  picturesque  boldness  over  the  tamer  shores  of  our 
own  country  ?  We  are  miserably  off  along  our  At- 
lantic coast  for  noble  cliffs  and  mountain  heights ;  and 
I  remember  well  the  delighted  astonishment  I  felt  in 
viewing  the  coast  of  Wales,  as  we  ran  close  along  the 
Capes  of  Anglesea;  and  yet  those  superb  cliffs  are 
comparatively  mole -hills  to  the  granite  mountains 
which  soar  in  precipices  from  the  Mediterranean,  ri- 
sing at  a  single  bound  from  the  sea,  high  almost  as  the 
tops  of  the  AUeghanies  inland  two  hundred  miles.  The 
northern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  hundred  miles 
below  Quebec,  and  the  coast  of  Maine  near  the  Pe- 
nobscot, are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  low  shores  of 
our  country  that  I  know  (the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
being  always  understood),  and  until  I  fell  in  conversa- 
tion last  evening  with  Dr.  F.  upon  this  very  subject,  1 
thought  I  had  a  sort  of  experience  in  travelling.  Our 
talk  was  also  shared  by  three  other  oflicers,  all  of 
whom  were  "  explorers ;"  so  called  from  the  exploring 
expedition,  during  which,  after  having  sailed  round  the 
world  and  visited  every  unknown  region  from  Botany 
Bay  to  Tahiti,  and  certain  other  islands  where  men's 
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heads  "do  'neath  their  shoulders  grow,"  and  where 
people  dine  upon  each  other — anthropophagi,  com- 
monly called  cannibals,  &c.,  &c. — after  all  this,  they 
came  to  our  other  coast,  the  Pacific,  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  ifcc,  and  I  was  very  instantly  quieted 
about  Mediterranean  shores.  Then  came  incessant 
Rio,  of  which  I  have  learned  to  hate  the  name ;  and 
the  mountains  and  volcanoes  of  South  America,  which 
it  seems  to  me  are  the  special  hobbies  of  some  of  my 
messmates.  W.  cannot  ope  his  lips,  but  out  there 
pops  Rio  or  Buenos  Ayres — calling  it  ever  the  river, 
as  Englishmen  say  the  duke.  Indeed,  I  cannot  express 
my  liking  for  an  orange,  or  a  fig,  or  a  grape,  but  the 
hue  and  cry  is  raised  at  once.  Orange !  Mediterra- 
nean orange !  forsooth — fruits !  fruits  in  this  country ! 
Then  I  am  asked  if  I  ever  tasted  some  unheard-of 
thing,  followed  by  a  score  of  other  unheard-of  things. 
In  short,  the  fruit  battle  is  hard  as  the  scenery  battle, 
and  I  can  only  in  defence  remind  W.  of  the  grapes  of 
Jerusalem,  which,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  I  heard 
him  confess  beat  the  world.  If  I  speak  of  pleasant 
'  sailing  on  these  summer  seas,  up  bounces.  K.  with  long 
yams  of  his  schooner  Flying  Fish  "  among  the  islands," 
glassy  ocean,  and  coral  cliSs ;  and  also  the  information 
that  Lord  Byron's  "  Island"  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly true  tissues  of  scenic  description  in  the  lan- 
guage. "  Read  the  island,"  saith  he,  **  and  talk  of  sum- 
mer seas  !"  In  fact,  I  can  only  give  vent  to  my  Med- 
iterranean enthusiasms  among  those  who  haply,  like 
myself,  have  not  had  the  extinguishers  of  the  islands 
and  exploring  expedition  clapped  upon  their  blinkers. 
I  am  forced  to  be  dumb,  also,  about  my  canoe-travel- 
ling, <fec.,  by  Florida  officers  who  carried  the  war 
through  the  Everglades,  and  dwelt  threie  months  in 
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canoes.  In  short,  I  am  backed  but  at  every  turn,  for 
it  is  treason  for  me  to  prate  of  beautiful  England ;  and 
if  I  talk  of  salmon  fishing  on  the  Wye,  steeple-chase  at 
Cheltenham,  or  the  fountains  of  Versailles,  I  am  a  navy 
traitor  at  once.  In  short,  a  man  must  carry  his  travel 
stories  to  other  ears  than  naval  officers ;  for  if  one 
prate  of  mountains,  they  throw  milUons  of  acres  on 
each  other,  and  heap  up  such  Chimborazos  and  Popo- 
catapetls,  as  make  classic  '^  Ossa  Uke  a  wart  P' 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  Philadelphia  lady, 
sketched,  I  think,  by  Miss  Leslie,  who,  in  travelling  to 
Boston,  would  see  nothing  to  admire,  and  had  an  an- 
swer to  every  body's  expression  of  pleasure,  "  Phila- 
delphia's good  enough  for  me."  I  have  no  doubt  Phil- 
adelphia is  quite  good  enough  for  Philadelphians,  and 
am  equally  sure  that  for  travelling  purposes  the  Med- 
iterranean is  good  enough  for  me.  I  therefore  answer 
these  mountain  see-ers,  or  seers,  that  Monte  Pellegrino 
and  Etna  are  quite  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  am  as 
much  looked  upon  as  "  contracted"  as  the  fair  Phila- 
delphian,  who  could  not  see  across  the  Delaware  or 
Schuylkill. 

Monte  Pellegrino  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Mediterra- 
nean cliflF;  its  riven  peaks,  and  rich  brown  fronts,  with 
towers  and  convents  pinnacled  high  over  the  waves, 
contrasting  with  the  garden  valley  and  rich  scene  of 
Palermo  and  its  bay,  gave  us  some  pictures  as  fine 
as  any  I  have  found  in  all  my  view  hunts.  We  had 
invited  a  sweet,  pretty  Swiss  lady  on  board,  as  she 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  frigate  worked  and  got 
under-weigh.  She  was  charmed  with  every  thing, 
especially  the  movements  of  the  men  at  the  capstan 
bars,  to  the  brisk  gallopade  of  the  band.  (By  a  gallo- 
pade  I  mean  "Dan  Tucker.")     The  fellows  danced 
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around  with  great  glee ;  and,  there  being  no  stiinaliui 
to  a  sailor  like  a  lady's  eye,  the  anchor  \iras  weighed 
in  an  incredibly  short  time ;  the  sails  fell  from  tbe  yards 
at  the  order,  and  she  went  about  gracefully  as  a  swan. 
We  carried  our  Anne  of  Geierstein  about  a  mile,  and 
finally,  the  gangway  ladder  having  been  unshipped 
(that  is  to  say,  shipped),  she  was  lowered  away  into  a 
sail-boat  in  an  arm-chair,  by  means  of  pulleys  from  the 
yard-arm.  The  ship  was  hove  to,  a  gun  fired  for  an 
absent  marketing  boat,  and  there  was  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  windows  on  the  Marina  and  fiom 
our  captivating  Swissesse,  who  thought  as  little  of  her 
arm-chair  expedition  as  the  maid  of  the  mist  of  her 
leap  across  the  Lammergeyer's  chasm.  At  sunset  we 
were  off  Trapani,  rounding  the  western  capes  of  Sicily 
toward  Marsala,  and  ever  since  have  been  beating  as 
I  said  above. 


Malta,  June  S7th;  1845. 
I  THINK  it  very  likely  some  eight  or  ten  of  us  will 
be  broken  for  breach  of  all  naval  decorum  with  our 
jubilates  and  hosannas.  Letters !  thick  as  peas ;  and 
the  ward-room  looks  like  an  exchange  reading-room 
with  its  files  of  papers  and  documents,  and  every  eye 
is  sparkling,  and  every  body's  hand  wants  to  shake 
somebody  else's  hand.  Every  body  feels  every  bodjr's 
heart  to  have  no  fathomable  bottom ;  there  is  no  sound 
ing  to  the  depths  of  thanks,  and  love,  and  joy  which 
fill  up  the  grand  reservoirs. 

♦  #  *  #  # 

News  also,  such  news !  bricks,  such  bricks  !  and 
■ecrets,  grand,  state,  important— maw,  soyex  sage  I 
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Malta,  you  see,  is  a  charming  place ;  but  as  for  wri- 
ting to  you  soberly  for  a  week,  these  letters  make  such 
things  vanities  of  vanity.  We  propose  teaching  the 
servants  to  follow  us  about,  and  tell  us  incessantly, 
"  Thou  art  mortal,"  like  the  Roman.  I  will  instruct 
Peter  immediately ;  but  he  is  as  much  on  his  head  as 
his  heels  also ;  two  letters  from  his  intended  in  Mahon 
and  his  nervousness  have  put  demi-semi-quavers  in  the 
boot  polish. 

We  sail  on  the  second  to  Trieste,  and  are  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  Alexandria  steamer,  by 
which  our  letters  go  to  England.  I  must  close,  there- 
fore, and  have  this  overgrown  sheet  saddled  and  bri- 
dled for  the  start. 
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Straits  of  Otranto,  ten  miles  North  of  Corfa, ) 
July  3d,  1845.  5 

We  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  24th,  and  sailed  on  the 
WtL    Perhaps  I  had  better  let  you  off  with  Malta  with  j 

that,  as  I  did  nothing  and  saw  nothing  more  than  last  I 

year ;  and  to  tell  you  more  about  the  walls,  and  the  solid  I 

city,  and  the  troops,  and  the  bagpipes,  Highlanders, 
and  the  knights'  relics,  &c.,  would  be  writing  over  what 
I  wrote  you  then.  There  was  a  dinner  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  and  a  great  many  civilities  ^oyed,  and 
a  great  many  Maltese  crosses  purchased :  also  some 
rides  on  horseback,  and  regimental  bands  on  the  pa- 
rade: a  good  deal  of  shopping,  and  Lady  Canning 
and  daughter  in  quarantine,  rowing  about  the  harbour ; 
a  Highlander's  funeral,  with  six  bagpipes  screaming 
"Scots  wha  ha"  {piu  lentamente)^  and  an  American 
merchant-ship  with  the  captain's  Cape  Cod  v^ife  on 
board  to  church  service  on  Sunday.  Sight-seeing  was 
re-done  and  overdone,  and  a  good  deal  of  London  por- 
ter bought.  What  more  shall  I  say  of  Malta,  unless 
we  go  through  the  palace,  or  Cathedral,  and  dilettanti- 
ize  about  the  treasures  of  art  ?  I  should  like  to  let  off 
some  of  my  delight  with  the  view  from  the  terrace 
balconies ;  but  if  I  remember  right,  I  told  you  all  about 
the  four-tier  batteries  and  the  dark  blue  sea  last  year, 
as  well  as  the  big  ships,  the  castles,  Dragut's  bloody 
siege,  and  the  black  eyes  under  the  mantillas.  There- 
fore we  will  make  saiL 
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On  the  thirtieth  we  came  out  the  southern  harbour 
with  a  stiff  top-gallant  breeze,  "  S.W.  by  S.  half  S." 
(I  heard  the  officer  of  the  deck  tell  a  midshipman  to 
put  that  in  the  log-hook.)  In  two  days  we  ran  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  abreast  of  Corfu,  passing  Sic- 
ily and  the  sole  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  and  thus  crossing 
our  track  in  the  Ionian  Sea  of  last  year.  We  com- 
menced with  the  Ionian  Archipelago  last  night  with 
the  band  on  the  poop,  and  the  ophiclyde  groaning 
through  Belisario  like  the  waitings  of  a  leviathan. 
Cassoni  showed  us  the  cliffs  of  Leucadia,  where  Sap- 
pho set  an  example  to  Sam  Patch ;  also  Ithaca,  which 
Ulysses  thought  must  have  floated  through  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  or  else  he  was  bent  on  his  seven  years'  flir 
tation  with  Calypso.  Telemachus  was  rather  out  of 
his  latitude,  also,  at  Malta.  Nevertheless,  it  was  there, 
and  this  was  about  the  time  of  day  that  Penelope  be- 
gan to  unweave,  and  the  classical  quotations  on  the 
poop  grew  abundant  and  poetical. 

To-day  we  are  beating  with  a  fine  breeze  through 
the  Strait  of  Otranto,  running  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
and  return,  every  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  Corfu 
coast  is  much  the  finer,  rising  in  cliffs  and  interspersed 
with  valleys.  We  are  not  again  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  English  flag  waving  in  protection  over 
its  republicanisms.  On  the  opposite  shore  the  Uttle 
city  of  Otranto,  with  a  huge  white  castle,  can  be  seen 
with  a  glass.  I  think  the  story  of  Walpole  was  the 
first  novel  I  ever  read,  even  before  the  Scottish  Chiefs ; 
and  one's  first  novel  is  rather  impressive,  you  know. 
The  miraculous  casque  and  the  treacherous  prince 
have  never  been  forgotten,  and  yonder  was  the  scene. 
I  doubt  if  Walpole  ever  saw  Otranto ;  but  who  will 
ever  see  Otranto  without  thinking  of  Walpole  ?    Thus 

Yqu  IL— T 
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it  is  that  genius  leaves  indelible  impress  upon  whatev- 
er it  touches. 

At  eleven,  when  not  very  far  from  Brundusium, 
where  we  sufficiently  remembered  our  lessons  in  Hor- 
ace, and  Pompey's  fleet,  we  went  about,  and  are  now 
flapping  idly  in  a  calm  among  the  rock  Islands  of  Fa- 
no,  which  skirt  the  northern  coast  of  Corfu. 

The  weather  is  intensely  warm,  but  pleasant  on  the 
gun  deck,  which  is  the  lounging-place ;  arm-chairs, 
books,  cigars,  files  of  papers,  in  which  every  now  and 
then  somebody  discovers  some  news  of  home.  All  such 
pleasant  litter,  with  chess  in  the  ward-room,  and  charts, 
dominos,  and  draughts — I  mean  checker  draughts,  as 
well  as  other  draughts — and  the  band  practising 
polkas,  &c.,  &c.,  make  up  the  pastimes  of  the  morn- 
ing. I  think  there  are  fifty  bird-cages  hung  along  the 
hammock  hooks — Canary  birds,  which  the  men  were 
permitted  to  buy  at  Malta.  The  little  creatures  sing 
away  industriously,  and  wake  us  pleasantly  betimes  in 
the  mornings ;  one  of  them,  the  carpenter's,  is  so  tame 
as  to  fly  about  the  decks,  and  peck  at  its  master's  hand 
like  a  plaything.  In  order  to  vary  the  amusements  of 
the  day,  one  of  the  officers  proposed  this  morning 
to  go  a  shootmg  on  the  gun  deck,  among  the  preserves 
there.  In  addition,  there  are  two  Italian  greyhounds, 
three  hares,  two  guinea  pigs,  a  dozen  tame  pigeons, 
and  a  bantam  cock,  Dick,  from  Boston ;  the  latter  high- 
ly educated  and  accomplished,  like  every  thing  else 
from  Boston.  It  is  wonderful  what  sailors  can  do  with 
these  creatures  at  sea.  Dick  will  fight  your  fist,  lay 
on  his  back,  chase  the  pigeons  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and,  sitting  on  your  lap,  will  peck  at  your  breast- 
pin. Meantime,  while  you  are  playing  with  Dick,  you 
may  look  for  your  glove  playing  football  with  iv(C 
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black  kittens  without  tails  or  ears,  those  members  hav- 
ing been  amputated  for  scientific  purposes.  Such  is 
our  sentimental  journey  up  the  Adriatic.  They  tell 
me  the  wind  is  coming  out  ahead,  and  L.'s  trumpet  is 
bellowing  out  the  order  for  bracing  up  the  yards. 
Five  hundred  miles  to  Trieste,  and  the  wind  always 
down  the  Gulf  1  Head  winds  do  not  chime  with  Homer 
and  Ulysses,  the  might  of  Venice,  her  war  galleys,  and 
the  "Spouseless  Adriatic;"  and  Beckford,  Sismondi, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  "  Sea  Cybele,"  all  have  less 
pleasant  perspective. 

To-morrow  will  be  the  fourth,  sumamed  "  glorious.** 
We  are  to  be  spared  an  oration,  but  there  will  be  ter- 
rible consumption  of  powder.  I  trust  I  may  have  to 
relate  to  you  no  "  accidents  of  the  fourth."  What  a 
memorable  evening  at  Stromboli  last  year !  and  what 
contrast  to  the  preceding  ;  and  now  off  Corcyra ! 
Surely  the  world  turns  round. 

July  9th. 
An  odious  broiling  calm  after  five  days  equally 
odious  head  wind.  We  have  advanced  more  than 
half  way  up  the  Gulf,  however,  and  the  master  re- 
ports the  latitude  to-day  at  43°  40',  being  a  gain  of 
a  whole  degree  since  yesterday.  We  are  girt  about 
with  twenty  bare  and  desolate  islands,  some  with  tall 
rugged  cliffs,  and  curious  little  winding  straits,  all 
close  under  the  Austrian  shore,  which  is  wavy  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  distance.  The  sea  is  like  liquid  steel, 
and  the  hot  sun  pours  down  upon  the  awnings  in  fever 
heat.  We  have  had  a  dead  beat  almost  the  whole 
way ;  leaving  Corfu,  and  coasting  along  the  Turkish 
shores,  Epirus  and  Albania,  on  the  sixth  we  had  come 
abreast  of  Dalmatia,  and  in  our  tacks  hs^d  stood  in  near 
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Cattaro  and  Ragusa.  The  latter  is  fine,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  steep  and  craggy,  mountain  rocks  with  towers 
nestled  among  the  cliffs.  But  the  city  of  Ragusa  smiles 
in  a  little  valley  set  in  among  the  clifis,  and  overhung 
by  a  noble  fortress,  the  work  of  Napoleon.  We  were 
about  three  miles  firom  the  port,  and  had  fine  views  of 
the  old  republic,  and  now  Christian  outpost.  Napoleon 
made  Marshal  Marmont  Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  Soult 
Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

Next  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  we  arrived  at  the 
long  group  of  islands,  among  them  Meleda,  claimed 
for  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  by  way  of  opposition  to 
Malta.  It  could  not  be,  however,  for  most  obvious 
reasons,  or  else  St.  Paul's  captain  was  as  bad  a 
navigator  as  Ulysses.  We  sailed  half  round  the 
island,  which  is  about  ten  miles  long.  Next  day 
islands  abounded,  Lissa,  Cassa,  Agosta,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
barren  wildernesses,  but  in  the  sunsets  grouped  and 
coloured  like  the  gems  of  the  iEgean.  The  tall  gray 
mountains  of  the  main  land  are  in  the  distance,  and  the 
whole  western  skies  fired  up  with  glories,  and  display- 
ing on  their  bright  horizon  the  outline  of  Italy  and 
Manfredonia. 

We  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Trieste, 
and  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the  firigate  has  run 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  making  per- 
haps one  third  of  the  number  towards  Trieste,  as  we 
had  a  little  slant 

July  11. 

Yesterday  the  stupid  hot  calm  continued,  and  Dick 

was  teased  by  twenty  idlers.    We  were  lying  off 

a  cluster  of  desert  islands,  part  of  a  long  chain 

which  seems  placed  as  a  sort  of  defence  to  the  more 
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and  standing  on  the  same  coui'se  with  ourselves.  No- 
thing but  her  royals  and  topgallant  sails  could  be  seen, 
and  through  the  glass  she  looked  like  a  ship  sunk  to  her 
cross-trees  in  the  sea.  We  had  a  three-knot  breeze 
only,  but  our  gain  was  so  rapid  that  at  four  o'clock 
the  stranger  was  not  two  miles  ahead.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  bridle  port ;  two  or  three  seamen  were  tailoring 
near  at  hand  among  their  washed  clothes,  and  I  over- 
heard an  old^bald  fellow  say  "  that  chap  looks  amazin* 
like  a  Yankee."  My  interest  was  a  little  roused  at 
this,  and,  questioning  the  old  man,  I  found  his  reasons 
to  be  from  certain  peculiarities  in  her  rig  and  stem, 
which,  as  they  were  not  intelligible  to  me,  I  can  scarce- 
ly made  them  so  to  you.  Half  an  hour  after  I  went 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  she  was  hoisting  an  ensign, 
which  the  quarter-master,  dropping  his  glass,  and 
touching  his  hat  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  at  once  re- 
ported "  United  States,  sir ;"  and  what  must  have  been 
her  pleasure  and  surprise  when,  a  few  moments  after, 
the  same  beautiful  flag  was  waving  at  our  peak.  Pres- 
ently, with  the  telescope,  I  read  on  her  stem,  "  Fin- 
land, New  York ;"  and  as  we  came  alongside,  within 
three  hundred  feet,  the  captain  held  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  her.  **  The  Finland,  eighty  days  from  Mo- 
bile, with  cotton,  to  Trieste.'*  As  the  word  Mobile 
came  through  the  trumpet,  and  echoed  against  the 
sails  aloft,  I  felt  my  "  bosom's  lord"  leap  lightly  from 
his  throne  and  stagger  against  the  ribs.  I  was  re^dy 
to  ask  a  hundred  questions.  Perhaps  H had  let- 
ters there,  no  doubt  had  been  fifty  times  in  the  ship, 
and  maybe  now  was  eagerly  looking  out  for  intelli- 
gence of  her ;  how  pleasant,  if  I  am  the  first  to  report 
her  to  him  !  Etiquette  prevented  my  saying  a  word, 
however,  and  we  passed  rapidly  by  her.    I  was  only 
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sorry  she  was  so  dull  a  sailer ;  we  moved  more  than 
three  knots  to  her  two,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  she 
was  a  mile  astern.  The  sun  went  down,  the  band 
played  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  men  forward  at  their 
single  stick,  boxing  matches,  and  cotillon  parties,  and 
the  Finland  again  sinking  in  the  sea.  Hammocks 
were  piped  down,  the  stars  set  their  silent  watches 
above,  and  the  delightful  evening  has  left  lasting  im- 
pressions. 

You  must  pot  think  the  "  echo  against  the  sails,"  that 
I  have  described,  was  a  fanciful  echo  ;  it  was  as  dis- 
tinct as  an  echo  among  mountains  ;  a  much  more  cu- 
rious one  I  have  heard  of  the  gun-reports  at  sea,  roll- 
ing in  the  distance  like  reverberating  thunder,  as  if 
tall  cliffs  took  up  the  sound  and  flung  it  back  to  us. 
There  are  some  skeptics  on  board  about  this  last ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  one  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers explains  it  upon  very  scientific  principles,  which, 
however,  I  will  spare  you. 


13th  July. 
I  THOUGHT  to  have  sent  my  letter  long  since,  but  con- 
traries cling  to  the  upward  bound  in  the  Adriatic.  Yes- 
terday was  charming,  with  pleasant  breezes  astern, 
and  we  ran  all  day  close  under  the  Istrian  shore,  which 
commences  with  a  noble  cape  jutting  far  out.  The 
shores  looked  delightfully,  and  the  ancient  cities  of 
Pola  and  Rovigno  are  upon  fertile  plains  —  refresh- 
ing after  the  desert  isles  of  the  Croatian  coast.  Every 
thing  prospered,  and  I  went  to  bed  not  doubting  we 
should  breakfast  in  Trieste  ;  but  at  midnight  a  terrible 
gale  arose,  with  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  the 
ship  shook  to  her  keel.     Such  sudden  gales,  called  the 
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"Bora,"  are  very  common  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
this  one  drove  us  far  to  leeward.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, beating  with  a  steady  breeze  into  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  hemmed  in  with  noble  promontories  on  all 
sides.  On  the  northeast  the  mighty  Peaks  of  the  Ty- 
rol, glistening  with  snows,  appear  to  be  immediately 
over  the  waves,  their  sides  clothed  with  dark  forests. 
Trieste  is  scarcely  discoverable  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  is  a  scene  of  delightful  animation  and  life.  Ships, 
feluccas,  and  steamers  to  Venice  and  Ancona,  pass 
and  repass  us  continually ;  and  as  we  approach  either 
shore  in  our  tacks,  lovely  rural  views  on  one  side 
contrast  superbly  with  the  Tyrolean  and  savage  cliffs 
opposite.  Church  service  is  just  over,  and  the  morn- 
ing compares  very  favorably  with  the  "  all  hands  reef 
topsails"  of  midnight,  at  which  what  growlings  in  the 
ward-room ! 


14th,  Afternoon. 
We  have  just  reached  Trieste,  after  wearisome 
twenty-four  hours  calms,  and  stupid  work.  The  city 
has  a  fine  appearance  on  approaching,  seated  on  hill- 
sides, with  Capo  d'Istria,  like  a  sister  city,  on  the  right; 
both  at  the  head  of  their  respective  httle  bays,  and  the 
views  around  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  I  am  going 
to  Venice  to-morrow,  and  have  every  preparation  of 
passport,  &c.,  to  arrange. 
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Venice,  Hotel  Leon  Bianco,  \ 
July  17th,  1846. 

You  know  Venice  by  heart,  as  almost  every  body 
else  does,  so  I  shall  give  my  journal  reprieve.  I  feel 
as  much  excited  and  "  bowsed  up,"  as  sailors  say,  as 
if  I  had  never  trod  any  other  shore  than  the  Patapsco; 
and  what  says  Rosalind  :  "  Monsieur  Traveller,  look 
you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  na- 
tivity ;  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  you 
have  swam  in  a  gondola."  Venice  affects  me  differ- 
^  ently.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  achieved  what  Valery  felt  in 
Rome,  "  une  sorte  d^honneur  ;"  and  if  I  were  to  write 
you  my  journey,  it  would  be  a  mere  tissue  of  glorifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  F.,  Dr.  F.,  and  I  came  together  in  the  Austrian 
steamer,  the  "  Archduke  Federico,"  arriving  in  a  ter- 
rible rain,  which  drowmed  our  trunks  and  spirits.  At 
the  hotel  we  found  the  family  of  the  former,  and  we 
were  made  very  comfortable  with  good  rooms.  I 
wished  for  this  hotel  for  Beckford's  sake ;  and,  apro- 
pos  de  rieuj  we  were  received  as  we  got  out  of  the 
gondola  by  a  runaway  New  Orleans  negro,  who,  as 
he  informed  us,  was  travelling  some  years  ago  with 
his  mistress,  but,  falling  in  love  in  Padua,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  desert  her  and  marry.  His  wife  is  a  fair  Ital- 
ian, "  who  deceived  her  father  ;"  and  they  are  blessed 
with  children  three.  He  is  the  chief  aid  of  mine  host, 
and  the  first  man  we  saw  in  Venice  was  this  happv 
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counterpart  of  Othello.  He  knew  us  for  Americans 
at  once,  and  welcomed  us  in  English,  scolded  the  gon- 
dolier in  Italian,  and  spoke  French  to  Madame  de  G.'s 
courier  a  moment  after. 

It  was  raining  in  torrents,  and  we  saw  nothing  but 
dark  waters  and  gray  palaces,  until  I  reached  my 
room,  and  found  my  windows  almost  inmiediately  over 
the  Rialto.     There  needed  no  introduction. 

The  hotel  is  excellent,  and  I  find  myself  constantly 

hoping  you  stayed  here,  as  well  as  Mrs. and  Miss 

,  whose  enthusiastic  memory  and  description  of 
Venice  at  once  created  in  me  a  principal  aim  in  my 
expeditions.  I  woirid  give  a  day  in  Venice  to  be  sure 
it  was  so,  and  that  is  a  great  price. 

But  here  is  my  impatient  friend.  Time's  up.  It  is 
Saint  Mark's  time  of  day,  and  we  must  add  ourselves 
to  that  motley  scene  of  evening, 

"  Where  there  are  dresses  splendid,  bat  fantastical ; 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews ; 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical ; 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos." 

The  ghost  of  all  these  things  yet  haunts  the  time- 
honoured  scene.  Venice  breathes  yet  at  St.  Mark's. 
And,  oh !  ye  dear  histories  and  poems  which  hold  up 
the  fame  of  Venice,  reflected  as  in  mirrors,  from  the 
long  line  of  1600  years  of  grandeur,  we  glorify  you 
that  our  fancies  and  our  mind's  eyes  find  the  scenes  in 
every  thing  matching  your  beautiful  legends. 


Venice,  July  19th,  Midnight 
And  so  it's  over,  and  thus  end  our  Venice  days ! 
We  have  returned  firom  St.  Mark's  by  the  moonlit 
Grand  Canal ;  spent  an  hour  on  the  balcony  with  our 
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fair  friends,  in  final  contemplation  of  the  most  entran- 
cing moonlight  scenes  in  the  wide  world,  and  have  at 
length  repaired  to  our  rooms,  and  bade  each  other 
good-night.  F is  in  a  corresponding  state  of  ex- 
citement ;  attempts  to  express  it,  and  makes  sounds — 
inarticulate,  yet  signifying  every  thing.  "  But,  then," 
said  I,  **  only  think,  F  ■  ,  Tahiti,  Coral  Islands,  the 
islands  !"  and  with  that,  after  a  shake  of  his  fist  at  me, 
he  could  trust  himself  with  no  more.  I  am  therefore 
alone,  and  think  seriously  of  sitting  up  the  whole  night 
at  the  window. 

Do  you  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  Venice  ?  Is 
not  the  mere  sound  of  Manfrini,  Giudecca,  Lido,  St, 
John,  St  Paul,  Florian,  St.  Mark's,  and  Foscari,  a 
gondola  and  the  moon,  ponte  dei  Sospirij  and  Paul  Ve- 
ronese's Europa — are  not  such  sounds  like  the  echoes 
of  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  sweetly  murmuring  in 
your  ears,  and  recalling  harmonious  days,  when  the 
soul  was  packed  in  the  very  balloons  of  Elysium  ? 
I  think  if  any  body  ever  says  "  bridled  bronze  horse" 
to  me  hereafter,  I  shall  consider  it  a  masonic  sign,  by 
which  I  am  invited  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

We  have  seen  Venice  very  thoroughly.  We  have 
left  no  chink  of  time  unfilled ;  and  as  we  have  glided 
along  on  those  incomprehensible  black  cushions,  de- 
pend upon  it  the  pavilion  of  Luigi's  gondola  was  a 
little  chapter  of  enthusiasm  worthy  of  that  which  exci- 
ted it.  All  attempts  at  expressing  ourselves  to  each 
other  were  like  the  efforts  of  dumb  people  to  speak. 
I  have  never  had  greater  gratifications.  We  immedi- 
ately secured  a  good  gondola,  with  two  oarsmen,  for 
our  whole  time ;  and  Luigi,  with  his  velvet  band  and 
brocade-looking  livery,  should  be  demanded  by  all 
travellers.     We  explored  the  doge's  palace,  the  grand 
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council  chamber,  the  dungeons,  and  the  Bridge  oi 
Sighs ;  and  leaning  against  the  barred  window  of  that 
immortal  passage-way,  I  thought  of  the  brain  of  Byron, 
as  he  "  stood"  here  also,  and  conceived  thoughts  which 
breathe.  Foscari !  Angiolina !  Faliero !  what  must  be 
the  raptures  of  such  a  fancy  in  act  of  creating  1 

"  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence." 

We  tracked  the  Childe  to  his  halls  of  Mocenigo,  and 
passing  under  the  Rialto,  ascended  from  Byron  to 
Shakspeare,  and  stooped  also  to  the  work  of  Otway 
and  Radcliffe.  These  things  are  like  souls  of  departed 
Venice  yet  lingering  below,  to  overawe  and  delight 
mankind. 

We  mounted  the  Campanile,  and  looked  down  upon 
this  "  tiara  of  proud  towers,"  spread  out  with  its  gems 
beneath  us,  and  our  eyes  wandered  over  the  lagoons 
to  the  Tyrol  Alps  and  the  Euganean  hills.  We  ex- 
plored the  vice-regal  palace  and  the  Church  of  St 
Mark,  that  nondescript  mosque  and  temple.  We 
thought  of  the  days  oiF  blind  Old  Dandolo,  as  a  troop 
of  Austrian  soldiers  relieved  guard  at  the  piazzetta. 
What  is  there  comparable,  in  the  history  of  Poland, 
to  the  atrocity  of  this  subjugation  of  Venice  ? 

At  the  arsenal  we  saw  the  collected  trophies  of 
1600  years  of  power  and  dominion,  from  the  lions  of 
the  Piraeus  and  standards  of  Lepanto  to  the  colours 
and  arms  of  Constantinople — relics  of  the  Bucentaur, 
and  Venetian  war  galleys ;  the  casque  of  Attila,  and 
the  arms  of  Henry  IV. 

We  visited  the  chief  wonderful  churches,  and  bowed 
at  the  tombs  of  Canova  and  the  doges.     We  worship- 
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ped  picture  images,  and  read  every  where  what  Ven- 
ice was.  In  the  palaces  of  Manfrini,  Barbarigo  (where 
Titian  lived  and  died),  and  at  the  Academy,  we  were 
amazed  at  pictures ;  but  here  let  me  deplore  my  inca- 
pacity to  admire  Titian,  at  least  wherever  he  gives 
his  ideal  of  woman.  They  boast  to  you  of  his  colours 
and  his  flesh — but  is  it  not  mere  flesh  ?  Is  it  not  alone 
clay,  in  the  form  of  humaniiy?  Is  there  spirit  in- 
fused ?  Is  there  a  soul  within  ?  Is  there  any  where  fine 
ideal  of  woman  ?  any  thing  gentle  or  feminine  ?  If 
such  were  the  type  of  woman,  what  would  be  the 
mould  of  man  ?  In  the  Barbarigo  palace  we  saw  his 
admitted  chef  d'oeuvre,  the  Mary  Magdalen.  Where 
in  the  Bible  can  he  find  authority  for  such  a  thought 
as  he  has  here  expressed  ?  Is  she  not  his  mere  Venus, 
the  coarse,  vulgar  Venus  of  the  Tribune,  in  look  and 
attitude  of  repentance  ?  Compare  her  with  the  Mag- 
dalen of  Carlo  Dolce  in  the  Manfrini  Palace ! 

There  are  but  two  pictures  of  Titian  which  have 
very  much  excited  my  admiration.  I  mean  the  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Child  Christ  at  the  Temple,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Church'  St.  John  and 
Paul.  I  merely  recall  them  to  your  mind,  and  let 
your  own  memories  revive  their  unbounded  praise. 
The  three  portraits  of  Giorgione,  which  Byron  so  de- 
lighted in,  much  disappointed  me.  Tintoretto  and 
Paul  Veronese,  especially  his  Europa,  are  found  in 
perfection  in  Venice ;  and — but  where  will  I  stop  on 
this  subject  ?  Pictures  in  Italy !  pictures  in  Venice ! 
almost  every  one  a  "  new  pleasure,"  which  might  have 
commanded  the  reward  of  the  exhausted  tyrant ! 

And  now  this  moonlit  scene  !  My  window,  on  one 
hand,  commands  the  Rialto,  within  pistol  shot ;  on  the 
other,  the  eloquent  desert  of  the  Foscari  Palace,  and 
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on  all  sides  the  architecture  of  Venetian  canals.  Shall 
we  not  go  back  to  the  Piazza  of  St  Mark,  and  sit  at 
the  Florian  with  the  other  five  thousand  enjoyers,  and 
listen  to  that  Austrian  band  (the  best  in  Europe,  na- 
tionally) ?  Shall  we  stroll  through  the  crowd,  and 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  farthest  column,  and  look 
along  the  scene,  with  the  moon  climbing  the  topmost 
angle  of  the  Campanile  I  There  sounds  the  great  bell 
of  St  Mark's  I  it  was  once,  and  at  this  hour,  the  signal 
of  the  doge  conspirator,  trapped  in  his  own  springe. 

A  bravo  I  yes — ^yes  I  might  he  not  be  as  he  steals 
alone  through  that  side  gallery?  Luigi!  yes,  it  is 
honest  Luigi,  who  follows  us  and  keeps  an  eye  to  our 
pleasure.  He  points  out  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  on 
yonder  balcony ;  and  there,  he  tells  us,  is  Admiral 
Dandolo,  lineal  from  "th'  octogenarian  Chief."  The 
youth  he  attends  is  another  admiral,  the  Archduke 
Frederic  of  Austria,  sent  by  his  father  to  inspect  the 
arsenals  of  Venice  I  A  Dandolo  walking  attendant  to 
a  prince  of  Austria ! 

"  Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities !" 

Turn  we  now  to  the  piazzetta ;  th^  moon,  **  lamp  se- 
rene," lights  us  through  the  crowd  of  boats,  and  sheds 
its  soft  silver  upon  every  architectural  wonder.  Pal- 
ace after  palace  we  pass,  but  none  so  riveting  our  eyes 
as  that  melancholy  ruin  of  the  Foscari. 

And  now  we  lean  upon  the  ancient  balcony,  and 
listen  to  the  distant,  answering  songs,  and  the  dipping 
oars  of  the  restless  gondoliers.  Our  fair  friends  are 
mute  with  admiration. 

How  now,  explorer  !  Tahiti,  or  the  islands  ? 
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Trieste,  July  aist. 

Thoughts  cling  to  Venice,  and  turn  to  other  scenes 
as  reluctantly  as  we  ourselves  w^hen  embarking  again 
in  the  Archduke  Federico,  and  hurrying  away  to 
Trieste.  At  day-davm  we  were  again  in  Luigi's  gon- 
dola, and  gliding  for  the  last  time  along  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal. What  a  contrast,  the  quiet  lonely  scene  to  the  car- 
nival of  the  night  I  We  passed  the  lonely  place  of  St. 
Mark's ;  looked  our  last  upon  the  colonnades  and  im- 
mortal bridge,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Giudecca  we 
found  the  steamer  ready  for  the  start.  The  gardens 
of  Napoleon  flitted  by ;  the  lagunes  and  the  Lido  were 
passed,  and  the  "  Sea  Cybele,"  glittering  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  her  coronet  of  spires  and  palaces,  seemed  to 
sink  into  her  own  Adriatic. 

The  gulf  was  smooth  and  without  a  ripple,  and  we 
rushed  along  ten  miles  an- hour.  The  steamers  are 
very  fine,  English  built,  and  with  English  engineers. 
The  deck  of  the  cabin  is  a  wooden  mosaic  of  beautiful 
construction,  and  the  walls  are  of  painted  j^opfer  mach6; 
the  comforts  very  great,  as  you  have  any  thing  you 
command  for  yourself.  We  reserved  our  breakfast 
until  there  was  no  more  of  Venice ;  and  then  we  were 
admirably  served  with  what  we  required,  and  unex- 
ceptionably  the  best  bread  I  ever  saw. 

The  little  captain  of  the  Archduke  Federico  is  the 
most  dapper  of  Adriatic  navigators.     He  wore  a  dark- 
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green  uniform,  close  girt,  and  "  breasty,"  with  imperial 
buttons  ;  a  gold  band  upon  his  jaunty  cap,  and  at  his 
belt  there  hung  a  tiny  sword  with  gilded  scabbard, 
and  dangling  with  a  heavy  gilded  chain.  He  stood 
amidships,  on  a  little  gallery  raised  above  the  deck,  and 
brandished  a  polished  brazen  trumpet,  which,  ever  and 
anon,  he  held  to  his  Ups,  "and  took't  away  again, 
who  therewith  angry  when  it  next  came  there,"  ut- 
tered harsh  words,  first  to  the  steersman,  and  then 
the  engineer.  And  still  he  smiled  and  talked,  and  was 
altogether  such  a  ridiculous  specimen  to  several  sailor 
friends  on  board,  that  they  must  needs  laugh  aloud. 
Not  so,  however,  various  groups  of  Ught-haired  and 
rosy  cheeked  mddchen.  Their  admiration  was  beau- 
tiful, and  the  Austrian  sailor  lingo,  hoarse  through  the 
trumpet,  gained  wonderful  applause  from  the  astonished 
fair  ones. 

The  passengers  were  of  all  nations,  though  princi- 
pally Austrian ;  yet,  on  the  two  passages,  we  had  some 
varieties  of  life.  Two  young  English  officers  on  leave 
from  Corfu  were  conspicuous ;  we  became  acquaint- 
ances, and  one  was  of  the  lordly  house  of  Westmore- 
land. They  wore  an  independent  mufti,  with  a  national 
predominance  of  check ;  shirts,  waistcoats,  trowsers, 
and  gaiters  of  this  English  epidemic.  Their  coats 
were  of  the  species  called  "  monkey,"  short,  and  loose- 
ly hanging ;  shirt-collars  strained  open  to  the  breast 
bone,  and  out-Byroning  Byron ;  their  hats  of  coarse 
straw,  exactly  alike,  and  fashioned  for  Bob  Logic.  One 
of  these  hats  was  blown  overboard  as  the  owner  was 
swallowing  a  glass  of  ale  on  deck,  and  then  possessing 
no  other  head  gear  but  his  brilliant  artillery  cap,  the 
contrast  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  man  was  comical. 
We  found  them  agreeable,  well-informed  men,  and 
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sociable  beyond  every  thing.  Another  EngHshman 
was  a  retired  commissary  officer,  in  a  white  fiir  hat, 
buff  waistcoat,  and  high  Madras  neckcloth ;  he  was 
now  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  was  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  witty  quizzing  of  the  young  West- 
moreland cadet.  Another  group  was  of  some  travelled 
Greeks,  in  coats  and  breeches,  but  ill  at  ease,  and  un- 
sorted  ;  one  of  them,  especially  reminded  me  of  Por- 
tia's notion  of  her  English  suitor,  "I  think  he  bought 
his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bon- 
net in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where." 

Quickly  I  espied  a  young  gentleman,  whom  at  once 
I  knew  to  be  an  American.  A  gentle  moustache, 
which  every  American  abroad  appears  to  adopt  like  a 
travelling  cane,  or  extra  great  coat,  was  no  disguise. 
His  dress  had  the  seedy  marks  of  long  travel  at  the 
angles,  and  the  cap  had  the  look  of  bivouacking  among 
the  Arabs.  But  yet  through  it  all,  moustache  and 
long  cravat  ends,  he  looked  a  gentleman,  and  his  in- 
troduction to  us,  and  subsequent  agreeable  intercourse, 
were  of  great  advantage.  Germans  with  huge  rings, 
dirty  fingers,  and  shirt  frills,  were  in  abundance; 
French,  Jews,  and  Austrian  officers.  Very  ugly  ladies 
and  abominable  toumures  completed  the  ship's  com- 
pany. 

In  a  few  hours,  after  running  along  the  tall  shore  of 
the  north,  we  reached  Trieste.  The  city,  the  port  of 
the  empire,  looks  not  unlike  the  mere  city  of  Naples ; 
a  castle  overhangs  terraces  like  St.  Elmo,  and  the 
solid  masses  of  white  buildings  are  grouped  similarly, 
with,  however,  a  far  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  on 
the  part  of  Trieste.  Noble  mountain  ranges  are  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  other  side  deep  coves  and  bays, 
decked  with  villages,  extend  into  fertile  plains  and 
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fields.  The  town  is  not  quite  so  old  as  the  hills,  and 
yet  has  a  little  antiquity ;  it  was  a  Roman  colony 
(Tergeste),  but  its  history  has  nothing  remarkable  be- 
fore the  French  afliurs,  2000  years  after.  It  is  a  free 
port,  has  80,000  inhabitants,  and  is  £unou8  among 
navy  people  for  veritable  meerschaums,  unquestion- 
able maraschino  (of  which  the  American  consul  is  the 
sole  agent  of  Zara),  Bohemian  glass,  and  plenty  of 
hospitality.  It  is  the  newest-built  city  (that  is,  the 
modem  town)  in  Europe,  and  if  the  houses  were  of 
brick,  or  red,  would  altogether  look  American.  It  has 
the  broadest  quay,  the  largest  exchange,  the  widest 
streets,  and  the  biggest  hotel  in  Europe,  and  if  these 
are  not  American,  what  is?  Moreover,  the  ladies 
are  prettier,  parties  are  plentier  to  foreigners,  hacks 
are  more  abundant,  and  beggars  are  scarcer :  Voila 
une  ville  Americaine  I 

At  three  o'clock,  we  had  bathed  and.  rested  at  the 
Metternich  grand  hot^l ;  every  thing  about  and  around, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  neat  and  agreeable.  In  Trieste 
every  body  speaks  every  language ;  and  at  "  Austrian 
Lloyd's"  we  found  immense  reading  rooms,  with  por- 
traits large  as  life  of  Prince  Metternich,  "  Protettore 
del  Lloyd  Austriaco  ;"  deep  sofas  to  sit  in,  maraschino 
to  drink,  and  familiar  journals  to  read.  We  walked 
through  the  elegant  city,  and  at  the  Opera  heard 
"JSrna/ii,"  confirming  my  exalted  idea  of  VerdL 
"  Emanif*  the  author  thinks  his  great  work ;  but  my 
jfiBimiliarity  with  the  "  Due  Foscari^  and  the  scene  of 
Venice,  affects  my  judgment  in  its  favour.  A  single 
air  in  Joan  of  Arc  also,  "  Sempre  alt  alba^'^  is  worth 
whole  Operas  of  other  authors.  Verdi  has  struck  out 
a  new  path  in  niusic.  He  has  emancipated  hin^self 
fi;om  the  delicious  thraldom  of  Bellini,  and  is  a^  origi* 
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nal  and  delightful  as  Rossini  when  he  first  taught  the 
world  there  were  ideas  yet  unknown.  Verdi's  first 
Opera  has  had  the  effect  of  Scott's  first  novel;  it  is 
wholly  original  ;  and  what  musical  enthusiast  ever 
imagined  that  Rossini  and  Bellini  had  left  any  thing 
hidden?  Every  where,  except  in  Paris,  where  the 
taste  for  music  is  sunk  and  degraded,  has  Verdi  been 
hailed  like  some  musical  Columbus.  In  Paris,  a  little 
drilling,  and  they  will  comprehend  him. 

The  principal  Opera  House  at  Trieste  is  closed  in 
summer ;  but  the  "  Summer  Opera"  is  a  well-ventilated 
and  pleasant  place,  and  the  corps  very  respectable ; 
far  better  than  at  Naples  in  May.  Returning  to  the 
grand  quay,  we  sat  at  the  brilliant  ice-cream  shops, 
among  hundreds  of  people  at  little  tables  on  the  square, 
and  pleasant  bands  of  wandering  musicians  playing. 
In  one  of  these,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  woman 
playing  the  violin,  and  leading.  There  are  fine  squares 
and  elegant  promenades  in  Trieste,  and  the  principal 
quay  of  the  Mettemich  is  of  noble  construction  and 
elegance. 

This  morning  I  have  been  making  a  round  of  visits 
with  Miss  M.,  and  we  found  a  Baltimore  lady  living 

in  superb  style  in  the  palace  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

*  #        '        *  #  # 

Great  hospitalities  have  been  extended  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  much  more  is  in  preparation.  There  has 
been  a  dance  in  the  frigate  also,  and  all  sorts  of  aquatic 
soirees  are  to  take  place.  This  aflemoon  at  five  C. 
and  I  called  at  Mrs.  M.'s,  and  the  young  ladies  ex- 
hibited their  pretty  gardens,  overhanging  the  city. 
We  afterward  walked  to  the  castle,  and  saw  the 
scene  of  some  English  and  French  fighting ;  also  an 
antique  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  Cathedral  of  Byzantine 
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order,  with  a  composite  sort  of  interior,  and  in  the 
grave-yard,  the  monument  of  Winkelman,  who  was 
murdered  here.  The  charms  of  female  society  col- 
ored every  thing,  and  immense  plans  for  pic-nics  and 
aquaticisms  were  conceived ;  but  I  think  some  alarm 
must  have  been  taken,  for  a  party  to  Venice  to-mor- 
row has,  in  the  most  sudden  manner,  been  joined  by 
an  important  messmate.  "A  very  limb  lopped  off" 
the  aquatic  enterprises. 


Trieste,  23d  July. 
Yesteeday  I  made  a  long  visit  to  Madame  S— — 
and  daughters  at  the  Bonaparte  palazzo,  and  talked 
of  Baltimore  two  hours  and  a  half. 


Mademoiselle  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  has  the 
sweetest  voice  in  Austria.  Her  ejaculation  of  "  Oh, 
no !"  will  remain  in  the  ship  like  a  living  echo.  It 
bangs  the  tone  of  Tahiti  Venuses,  even  in  the  shadows 
of  the  banana  leaves. 

I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  tell  you  about  in 
Trieste,  except  the  society.  I  have  said  every  thing  else 
that  I  can  think  of  There  is  nothing  German  or  Con- 
tinental about  it  except  the  cafes  and  Opera.  It  is 
English  or  American  in  every  aspect  except  language, 
and  is  emphatically  the  nicest  place  that  we  have  vis- 
ited. It  reminds  me  a  little  of  Bath — Bath  and  Bristol 
mixed  together,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Spezzia,  perhaps.      The  prevailing  language  is  Ital- 
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ian,  which  is  used  at  the  courts,  and  at  court ;  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  ladies,  who  almost  universally 
speak  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian,  are  mar- 
vellous. The  governor  is  a  very  young  and  elegant 
bachelor.  Count  Stadion,  son  of  the  former  Austrian 
minister.  He  had  entertained  the  officers  immediately 
on  arriving,  and  very  handsomely.  Titles  abound, 
and  the  foreign  merchants  are  freely  admitted  in  their 
circles.  The  number  of  English  is  very  great,  and 
(one  meets  every  body  in  roving)  we  had  at  dinner 
with  us  a  German  gentleman,  Mr.  K.,  formerly  of 
New  Orleans,  whose  cotton  bags  were  at  the  battle : 
the  subject  is  the  old  gentleman's  great  excitement, 
and  he  fought  it  all  over.  Among  the  English  he  is 
an  especial  favourite. 


Trieste,  July  26th. 

The  aquatic  soirees ^but  I  will  spare  us  all ! 

I  have  had  delightful  intercourse  with  society :  sev- 
eral pleasant  evenings  with  music,  in  which  these  quad- 
ruple-language ladies  are  charming  proficients,  and 
grand  Vienna  pianos  are  wonderful  things.  Opera 
also,  drives,  and  a  dinner  at  the  consul's. 


The  ward-room  is  freighted  with  undeniable  meer- 
schaums and  Bohemian  glass,  also  Zara  bottles,  and 
other  Triestine  redoubtables  and  undoubtables.  To- 
night there  is  to  be  a  ball,  and  oh !  ye  envious  winds, 

to-morrow  we  sail. 

*  #  *  #  # 
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*  .  #  *  *  * 

Can  you  wonder  at  the  universal  sentiment,  then, 
that  Trieste  is  full  of  charms,  and  that  ^we  shall  carry 
its  fair  features  into  the  barbarities  of  the  Moorish 
ports — ^graven — ^graven.  "  Oh,  no  I"  says  K,,  and  C, 
and  echo,  all  in  a  breath. 
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At  Sea,  Adriatic,  sixty  miles  from  Trieste,  > 
July  27,  1845.  \ 

OuE  last  evening  in  Trieste  was  the  occasion  of  a 
grand  ball  "  to  the  Americans."  I  sat  a  long  time  at 
the  side  of  Madame  ******,  listening  to  twenty  anec- 
dotes of  her  young  Baltimore  days.  Her  charming 
daughter  sat  on  the  other  side,  laughing  heartily  as  I. 
I  wanted  to  make  time  stand  still  for  a  few  hours ;  but 
"  on  with  the  dance  !"  was  the  cry,  and  a  last  walk  in 
the  gardens  which  overhung  the  moonlit  bay,  was  the 
final  spur  to  the  runaway  hours.  It  was  our  last 
evening  in  delightful  Trieste,  and  there  were  those  who 
would  have  tied  up  the  wind-bags  of  old  iEolus,  and 
commanded  everlasting  calms  upon  the  seas.  Cinde- 
rella-like, we  had  a  limited  hour  and  a  threatening  sig- 
nal for  our  gala  dresses.  It  came, — the  iron  tongue  of 
time  spoke  loud  in  the  stilly  night, — and  without  trust- 
ing ourselves  with  parting  words,  we  started  away  at 
the  fearful  summons. 

Next  morning  the  wind  did  not  serve  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  was  on  deck  to  take  a  last  look  at  pleas- 
ant scenes.  The  sails  fell  from  the  yards,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  from  lofly  windows  on  the  terrace 
gardens ;  long  glasses  were  levelled  from  the  decks, 
and  all  were  glad  to  hear  the  captain's  gallant  order 
to  salute  with  the  ensign.  The  flag  was  lowered  three 
times,  and  the  handkerchiefs,  landward  and  seaward, 
were  at  once  violently  agitated.     We  passed  round 
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the  grand  mole,  and  in  an  hour  the  glittering  city,  with 
terraces,  handkerchiefs,  and  colonnades,  was  a  con- 
fused white  mass  against  the  hills.  Capo  d'Istria 
opened  in  the  southern  bays ;  the  grand  Alps  of  the 
Tyrol  overshadowed  the  opposite  shores,  and  the  beau- 
tiful composition  of  Trieste  grew  undefined  and  misty. 
***** 

We  have  just  run  out  of  a  sublime  gale  of  wind.  A 
whirlwind  curled  the  spray  of  the  waters  like  dust  in 
the  desert,  and  a  cloud,  black  as  Erebus,  enveloped 
the  frigate  in  dark  veils  of  mist.  The  lightnings  play- 
ed  about  the  royal-masts,  and  the  thunders  boomed 
over  us  like  the  artillery  of  a  hundred  ships  of  war. 
Quickly  as  magic  delicious  gentle  airs  have  succeed- 
ed, and  the  face  of  the  water  is  tranquil  as  happi- 
ness. A  dozen  other  sail  about  us  are  unreefing  after 
the  storm,  and  the  fine  coast  of  Istria  is  arched  over 
with  rainbows,  sketched  in  glowing  colours  on  the 
black  pall  of  the  cloud.  We  have  come  to  sea  with- 
out positively  knowing  where  we  are  going ;  and  there 
is  a  very  general  indiflference  upon  the  subject  this  sec- 
ond day  from  Trieste.  "  Oh,  no !"  say  five  voices  in 
the  tone  of  sweet  memories  J  "  Oh,  no  !"  is  a  counter- 
sign established. 


August  2d.  Off  Cape  Spartirento,  j 
South  point  of  Italy. 
We  have  had  a  glorious  run  down  the  Adriatic — 
six  hundred  miles  in  little  more  than  five  days ;  she 
sails  like  a  witch ;  and  among  thirty  other  vessels,  we 
have  passed  a  bark,  which  sailed  firom  Trieste  three 
days  before  us.     My  previous  letters  have  left  little 
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unsaid  of  what  we  saw  in  the  Adriatic.  On  our  re- 
turn, we  passed  closely  under  Pomo  again,  among  the 
islands,  and  then  crossing  to  the  Italian  side,  we  pass- 
ed in  view  of  Brundusium,  famed  in  the  wars  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Caesar,  but  more  interestingly  associated  in 
my  mind  with  Round  Hill  and  Horace.  Next  we 
came  in  view  of  the  white  castles  of  Otranto,  guarding 
a  pretty  little  town,  and  on  a  craggy  shore  over  the 
sea.  But  all  this,  with  Horace  and  Walpole,  was  suf- 
ficiently noted  in  my  upward  letter.  Day  before  yes- 
terday we  ran  bravely  out  the  straits  of  Otranto.  We 
passed  Corfu,  Ithaca,  Leucadia,  hopelessly  on  the  left, 
bade  farewell  to  Greece,  and  now,  perhaps,  we  look 
our  last  upon  Italy.  At  present  we  are  creeping 
slowly  beneath  the  jagged  peaks  and  cliffs  which  we 
passed  along  last  year  in  our  way  to  the  Morea.  We 
are  bound  to  Barbary,  and  shall  take  our  last  look  at 
Christendom  at  Malta.  I  have  a  little  insinuated  hope 
that  we  shall  stop  at  Syracuse,  should  the  wind  serve. 
There  are  heavy  bets  pending  against  it,  however,  in 
the  ward-room.  Tunisian  tarbouches  against  dozens 
of  the  best  Cadiz,  and  Trieste  meerschaums  against 
Barbary  cushions.  The  wind  dies  ingloriously,  and 
the  backers  of  Syracuse  are  meditating  a  hedge. 


#• 


August  4th. 

Nothing  so  faithless  as  Mediterranean  winds ;  and 
although  we  are  running  easily  along  six  or  seven 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  distance  to  Malta  is  but  forty 
miles,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  be  certain  of  arriving 
there  to-day. 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  off  Syracuse,  in  a  hope- 
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less  calm.  Every  body  was  promising  every  body 
that  we  should  whisper  in  Dionysius's  ears  that  even- 
ing ;  and  we  were  studying  Syracuse  from  the  days 
of  Damon  to  Lord  Nelson's  fleet.  Moreover,  I  looked 
upon  a  dozen  Cadiz  as  safely  mine,  when,  lo !  the  breeze 
blew  directly  off  shore,  and  the  ship  was  kept  away. 
I  knew  nothing  positively  of  these  mishaps  until  next 
morning,  when,  being  told  Cape  Passaro  was  out  of 
sight,  1  did  not  trust  myself  with  writing. 

I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  yesterday  in  gazing 
upon  Etna,  which  seemed  to  occupy  a  hemisphere  of 
the  heavens.  The  shape  of  the  mountain,  from  that 
point  of  view,  is  quite  like  Vesuvius ;  four  times  the 
height,  however,  and  infinitely  varied  in  colouring  and 
shading.  The  sides,  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  are 
of  a  brownish  tint,  encircled  with  a  bead-collar  of 
snowy  patches,  above  which  rises  a  mighty  cone  of 
lava.  There  being  perfect  calm  at  the  time,  a  column 
of  smoke  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  crest,  and  join- 
ing some  light  clouds  high  above,  looked  like  a  pillar 
supporting  them,  its  base  resting  upon  the  mountain 
pedestal,  two  miles  above  the  sea.  The  City  of  Cata- 
nia reposed  peacefully  below,  its  white  walls  glimmer- 
ing in  the  waters ;  and  on  each  side  extended  fertile 
campagnas  and  woody  groves.  On  the  left  was  Syr- 
acuse, only  six  Or  seven  miles  from  us,  with  castles 
and  towers,  seated  beautifully  on  the  coast,  like  the 
presiding  genius  of  a  lovely  prospect. 

I  close  my  letter  to  send  it  in  at  Malta,  as  we  shall 
only  communicate  by  sending  a  boat  for  our  letters. 
With  such  anticipation,  you  may  imagine  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  batteries  of 
the  stout  old  knights.  I  vow  a  bronze  candlestick  to 
our  Lady  of  Gozo,  if  I  hear  every  thing  happy. 
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Tripoli,  August  7th,  1846.  Night. 
We  arrived  here  this  morning ;  and  after  a  hot  siroc 
from  the  Desert  all  day,  I  have  little  power  left  be- 
yond mere  resolution  to  prevent  my  journal  falling 
into  arrears.  Numbness  from  cold  is  scarcely  so  par- 
alyzing. I  must  thank  you  before  sleeping,  however, 
for  my  manifold  letters  received  at  Malta.  My  last 
will  explain  itself.  It  was  sent  ashore  while  the  frigate 
lay  off  and  on  outside  the  harbour,  for  the  boat's  return ; 
and  the  hours  were  tedious,  until  among  the  crowds 
of  floating  things  passing  and  repassing  within  the  har- 
bour, the  ensign  of  our  boat  was  recognized,  the  men 
giving  way  vigorously,  and  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  more  must  elapse  before  our  letters  would  be  in 
possession.  K.  and  his  precious  freight  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  A.  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  cut  open  the 
bags  and  tumble  out  the  documents.  The  first  was  a 
shocking  disappointment,  and  only  a  bushel  or  two  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  registers  came  forth.  The 
second  was  sacred  to  official  despatches ;  but  the  third 
was  a  world  of  private  treasure,  and  among  one  or 
two  hundred  letters  and  papers,  your  precious  writing 
was  thrice  recognized;  then  appeared  my  name  in 

H ='s  well-known  hand ;    and  almost  among  the 

last,  hidden,  I  may  say,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  close- 
ly packed  between  conjugal  epistles  to  a  black  cook  at 
the  galley  and  one  of  the  carpenter's  mates,  I  read 
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my  name  a  fifth  time,  and  knew  at  once  Mrs.  T.'s  kind 
handy- work!  Then  came  a  letter  from  R.,  full  of 
good  news ! 

I  sat  down  alone  to  read  and  read.  I  think  it  was 
the  happiest  afternoon  I  ever  passed  at  sea.  What 
were  newspapers,  annexations,  wars  of  Oregon,  and 
all  the  bustle  of  the  breathing  world  to  me  then  ?  I 
walked  the  deck  until  four  bells,  and  turned  and  turned 
about  the  livelong  night  in  happiest  fancies. 

#  #  #  •  « 

For  all  that  I  can  discover,  every  body  else  was  as 
fortunate;  every  thing  was  lucky;  the  very  vrinds 
chimed  in  with  us,  and  we  flew  over  the  waters  in  the 
soft  night. 


And  thus  we  came,  with  a  gallant  breeze,  across  to 
Tripoli,  arriving  from  Malta  in  thirty-six  hours,  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  shall  abstain  from  heroics 
about  our  flag,  Decatur,  and  American  chivalry,  al- 
though, perhaps,  in  no  histories  of  romance  and  cru- 
sader wars  can  deeds  be  found  more  gallant  and  es- 
sentially chivalrous  than  those  of  Somers,  Decatur, 
Morris,  and  other  Americans  under  the  walls  of  this 
strange  city.  I  was  the  first  to  be  on  shore,  as  you 
shall  learn,  and  I  gazed  upon  the  blackened  timbers  of 
the  Philadelphia,  which  yet  are  near  the  reef:  a  mon- 
ument of  as  daring  an  act  of  courage  and  devotion  as 
is  related  in  history.  The  course  of  the  boat  around 
the  mole  also  carried  us  over  the  very  spot  where  the 
Intrepid  exploded  and  the  devoted  Somers  met  his 
dark  fate.  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  naval  history,  exhibits 
a  wonderfiilly  graphic  talent  in  the  narrative  of  these 
ucts  of  heroes,  I  think  surpassing  his  most  brilliant 
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chapters.  We  read  his  account  on  the  spot,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  satisfaction  of  our  officers  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled. 

We  came  to  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  seaward 
walls  of  the  city,  under  batteries  which  had  been  si- 
lenced from  our  very  anchorage  by  American  ships  ; 
among  them,  as  every  where,  the  Constitution  was 
most  conspicuous. 

Strange  how  one's  earliest  recollections  are  the  first 
to  show  themselves  upon  occasion !  I  think  music 
must  strike  the  electric  chain  with  which  we  are  dark- 
ly bound  more  forcibly  than  any  other  "  token"  the 
eloquent  Childe  Harold  enumerates.  You  marvelled 
at  my  memory  of  Mrs.  French  and  oratorio-days  lang 
syne,  when  from  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  I  traced 
the  "  meandering  stream"  of  Jordan,  and  hummed  the 
music  as  though  old  Gilles  with  baton  in  hand  was  mar- 
shalling his  chorus.  At  present,  when  I  first  looked 
upon  this  corsair  town,  I  recurred  at  once  to  perform- 
ances of  the  "  Siege  of  Tripoli,"  when,  scarcely  taller 
than  the  piano,  I  would  stand  riveted  at  the  instrument, 
and  spell  over  the  descriptive  directions,  "  Preble  takes 
command,"  "  cries  of  the  wounded,"  "flourish  of  Turk- 
ish trumpets ;"  and  when  you  came  to  the  drum  and 
fife  of  the  marines,  I  felt  as  heroes  feel  when  they  scale 
Infidel  walls,  and  we  would  shout  in  chorus, 
"  'Tis  when  the  hollow  drum  has  beat  to  bed, 
When  the  little  lifer  hangs  his  head/'  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  rather  rococo  composition  to 
almost  every  messmate,  and  strange  that  no  other  one 
remembers  it. 

The  town  is  surrounded  with  superb  walls,  and 
flanked  on  e"?ry  angle  with  turrets  and  castles ;  among 
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which,  on  the  inner  side,  the  Castle  of  the  Pasha  is  the 
citadel  and  strong-hold. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  among  all  the  mighty  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, not  one  could  be  found  to  chastise  the  robbers, 
and  that  it  was  reserved  for  a  people  just  creeping  into 
existence,  and  whose  country  was  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, to  send  heroes  5000  miles  to  compel  the  barba^ 
rians  to  respect  the  laws  of  nations :  a  people  who  al- 
most had  no  navy,  but  who  went  to  work  and  built 
firigates  to  carry  war  into  Africa.  Fifteen  years  after- 
ward, while  the  English  fleet  was  conveniently  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon,  and  the  close  of  the  war  with 
France  left  him  idle.  Lord  Exmouth  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean, since  Charles  V.,  to  resist  the  tribute  and  pira- 
cy of  the  Barbary  States.  His  gallantry  and  success 
at  Algiers  were  commensurate  with  the  strength  and 
power  of  his  command,  but  history  cannot  open  a 
brighter  page  in  all  its  thousand  volumes  than  that 
which  records  the  struggle  of  the  handful  of  Americans 
at  Tripoli.* 

*  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  pope  said  publicly,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  had  done  more  for  Christendom  against  the  bar- 
barians than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  united. 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Al- 
geria in  a  late  number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (No.  btxiii.). 
As  the  state  of  things  described  obtained  with  the  Barbary  powers 
generally,  it  forcibly  illustrates  the  change  of  affairs  since  1780. 

"  On  the  first  appearance  in  the  seas  of  the  white  stars  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced,  and  promised  himself  and  his 
associate  thieves  most  thoroughly  to  despoil  the  infant  Republic,  then 
struggling  into  existence.  An  American  vessel  was  soon  captured, 
and,  with  a  coolness  that  recalls  to  the  mind  the  grim  politeness 
sometimes  recorded  of  the  more  civilized  *  minions  of  the  moon,' 
his  highness  consoled  his  captives,  while  superintending  the  riveting 
of  their  manacles,  with  praises  of  the  '  immortal  Washington,'  and 
conjured  Congress,  in  answer  to  their  demands  for  their  liberation, 
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The  town  is  in  the  midst  of  an  oasis  of  the  great 
desert,  and  the  shore  is  so  low  and  sandy,  that,  long 
before  land  is  seen,  minarets,  domes,  and  towers  ap- 

to  send  him  that  general's  portrait,  <  that  he  might  always  have  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  asserter  of  independence  and  liberty.* 

"  America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jesting,  was  at  that  time  una- 
ble to  resent  this  impertinence  of  Omar,  son  of  Mahomet.  Her 
contest  with  England  had,  indeed,  proved  triumphant ;  but  another 
such  a  victory  would  have  been  her  ruin,  and  she  bad  emerged  from 
the  conflict  crippled  and  resourceless.  Though  sorely  against  her 
'  will,  she  was  compelled  to  *  eat  the  leek'  proffered  her  by  the  inso- 
lent dey.  Washington  did  not,  indeed,  send  his  picture,  but  he  de- 
spatched deputies  with  plenary  powers  to  purchase  at  any  reason- 
able price,  the  captured  Americans.  But  the  bill  was  heavy,  and 
made  out  with  commercial  accuracy : 

**  For    3  captains,       at  86000  each,  $18,000 

"      2  mates,  "     4000     "  8000 

"      2  passengers,   "    4000     **  8000 

"    14  seamen,         "    1400     "  19,600 


53,600 
For  custom,  11  per  cent.,         5,896 


Total,      $59,496 
"  This  was  more  than  America  could  at  that  time  afford,  and  sev- 
eral years  elapsed  before  such  of  the  prisoners  as  had  survived  their 
treatment  were  liberated. 

The  facts  are  curious,  also,  of  American  frigates  having  brought 
tribute  from  America  to  the  Barbary  corsairs,  as  well  as  a  frigate 
having  been  built  and  presented  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Dey  of 
Tunis.  On  one  occasion,  an  American  frigate,  the  "  George  Washr 
ington,"  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  compelled  to  wear  the  Algerine 
ensign  in  the  presence  of  that  city,  and  was  sent  upon  an  errand 
from  Algiers  to  Constantinople  on  business  of  the  dey  (see  vol.  i., 
p.  119).  This  ^Iso  happeped  several  times  with  men.-of-war  pf  oth^r 
nations. 

mfo  service,  however,  of  any  nation  in  paodern  times  has  woi^ 
prouder  honours  thaq  ou^ s  in  the  liarbpurs  of  ^he  Barbary  State^  ; 
and  how  wonderful  it  appears,  i>o^  th^t  we  i?»  our  feeble  infancy,  but 
.that  European  Christendom  should  h^ye  trowed  to  these  robbery. 
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pear  to  rise  from  the  sea ;  next  are  seen  the  stately 
palms  and  dates  which  surround  the  walls ;  then  ap- 
pear a  few  low  rocks  and  a  surf,  and  at  length  a  wide 
foundation  of  beach  and  endless  sands.  It  is  the  only 
exception,  beside  Alexandria,  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  bold  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  harbour  is 
full  of  Greek  and  Turkish  feluccas,  and  the  red  flag  of 
the  sultan  waves  from  the  castle  among  tall,  graceftd 
minarets  and  domes,  which,  with  a  world  of  palms 
and  dates,  give  fine  Oriental  character  to  the  view. 
The  walls  are  glittering  white,  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  the  whole  appearance  is  fortress  and  Moorish- 
warlike. 

We  came  to  handsomely  at  our  anchorage  in  the 
open  sea,  and  at  once  a  signal  was  made  for  the  con- 
sul, whose  flag  was  seen  among  the  balconies  and 
domes  within  the  walls.  Owing  to  rigorous  quaran- 
tine laws  (Tripoli  being  almost  proscribed),  it  had  not 
been  the  commodore's  intention  to  communicate  with 
the  town,  but  simply  to  converse  with  Mr.  Macaulay 
over  the  side.  But  certain  afiairs  require  a  delay ;  ac- 
cordingly the  consul  came  on  board,  and  we  are  des- 
tined for  twelve  days'  quarantine  on  our  return  to 
Christendom.  It  was  now  almost  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  usual  preparations  were  made  for  saluting  the  gar- 
rison, when  it  was  remembered  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  provided  that  American  ships  should 
be  saluted  first.  This  was  a  proud  act  of  the  firamers 
of  the  treaty,  although  in  other  particulars  not  much 
to  our  honour,  or  in  keeping  with  the  gallantry  of  the 
war,  since,  afler  all,  ransom  was  required  and  paid  for 
American  prisoners.  However,  the  saluting  article 
was  remembered,  and  the  guns  of  the  garrison  hav- 
ing been  silent  for  three  hours,  it  resulted  in  a  mission 
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to  the  consul  to  make  inquiries.  The  barge  was 
manned  accordingly,  and  we  left  the  ship's  side  just  as 
a  French  man-of-war  within  the  harbour  commenced 
saluting  our  commodore.  The  garrison,  however, 
was  yet  dumb. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low  reef  of  rocks  which 
extends  from  a  little  cape  upon  which  the  town  is 
built:  there  are  two  or  three  breaks  or  openings  in 
the  reef,  which  admit  of  small  vessels  entering ;  and 
in  one  of  these  openings,  through  which  I  was  now 
passing,  the  Intrepid  exploded,  and  every  trace  of  her 
gallant  crew  forever  lost.  The  principal  entrance 
within  the  reef,  however,  is  around  the  extreme  cape 
of  it ;  the  harbour  is  thus  very  admirably  formed,  and 
there  is  water  enough  for  large  men-of-war ;  in  fact, 
the  Philadelphia  was  burned  inside  the  mole,  which  is 
built  along  part  of  the  reef,  and  there  is  such  ample 
room  that,  had  the  sails  been  bent  on  that  memorable 
night,  Decatur  would  safely  have  brought  her  out. 

We  rounded  the  mole,  which  is  armed  with  enor- 
mous guns ;  saw  the  ribs  of  the  Philadelphia  on  the 
left,  and  passing  through  a  crowd  of  Turkish  feluccas 
and  gun-boats,  at  length  gained  the  landing-place, 
which  jutted  out,  a  rude  little  stone  pier  beyond  the 
harbour  gate.  Here  I  found  a  crowd  of  Moors,  al- 
most naked,  wild,  savage,  filthy,  and  wretched-looking, 
as  if  the  plague  were  rife  among  them.  Occasionally 
one  of  better  fortunes  appeared  in  rich  costume;  a 
train  of  camels  was  unloading  on  the  sands,  and  the 
uproar  was  Babel  itself.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
curiosity  of  the  Barbarians,  as  the  handsome  barge 
and  snow-white  awning  approached  the  little  quay; 
the  crowd  collected  so  stupidly  in  the  way,  also,  that 
fit  first  I  thought  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  land- 
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ing.     The  consurs  janizary  at  length  made  his  appear- 
ance— a  ma^ificent  Moor  in  jacket  of  crimson  and 
gold  embroidery,  white  kilt,  red  shoes,  long  tasseled 
tarbouche,  and   a  handsome  cimeter  at   his   girdle. 
Each  foreign  consul  is  thus  provided ;  and  after  my 
Smyrna  and  Beirout  experience,  I  knew  at  once  my 
resources.     I  recognized  the  janizary,  he  having  at- 
tended Mr.  Macaulay  to  the  ship ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  cleared  a  path  through  the  crowd  I  stepped  on 
shore,  and  entered  the  gates  alone  with  him.     Senti- 
nels saluted  at  every  turn  almost,  and  as  we  walk- 
ed along,  I  had  queer  sensations  in  being  thus  alone 
in  Tripoli,  with  many  a  house  yet  bearing  traces  of 
American  bombs  and  cannon-balls.     The  streets  are 
narrow  passage-ways,  frequently  arched  over,  and 
every  house  a  separate  little  fortress ;  all  which  I  de- 
scribed to  you  of  Jaffa  and  Ramla.     Tripoli  is  exactly 
the  same,  perhaps  a  little  nicer,  and  the  people  of  a 
more  swarthy  hue.     Occasionally  brilliant  costumes 
passed   along — a  gallantly  mounted  Turk  or  so — a 
long-robed  Jew,  and  groups  of  ebony  slaves.     A  sol- 
itary camel,  with  its  driver,  would  meet  us,  and  don- 
keys laden  with  gigantic  watermelons,  and  driven  by 
naked  negro  boys. 

I  walked  thus  into  the  heart  of  Tripoli,  and  was 
rather  glad  finally  to  recognize  the  American  Eagle 
spreading  his  wings  over  the  gate  of  the  consulate. 
Two  or  three  stout  Moors  sat  in  a  sort  of porte  cochere 
through  which  I  was  to  pass:  they  ros^  from  their 
mats,  and  kissing  their  hands,  pointed  my  way  into  the 
court,  which  might  easily  be  fitted  up  like  an  Alham- 
bra  cuarto. 

Consuls  are  important  personages  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, especially  among  the  Turks  and  Moors,  ^yhere 
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their  position  is  more  charg6-like  and  dignified.  They 
take  every  means,  moreover,  of  adding  to  their  impor- 
tance in  order  to  insure  their  security ;  and  nothing 
gives  importance  more  surely  than  a  little  harmless 
display.  A  very  enormous  ensign,  a  brilliantly  paint- 
ed coat-of-arms,  a  few  Moors  hired  at  a  fev^  sous  a 
day  to  vsrear  fine  clothes  at  the  gate,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  good  house,  and  kept  naturally  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent order  from  Moorish  neighbours — such  matters 
are  highly  important  to  a  consul ;  and  the  tact  and  ex- 
perienced skill  of  Mr.  Macaulay  are  only  equalled  by 
his  unbounded  hospitality.  The  court  in  vsrhich  I  en- 
tered is  surrounded  by  two  stories  of  Moorish  light- 
arched  colonnades,  with  a  fine  terrace  on  top ;  and  it  is 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  decorated  in  the  centre 
with  Oriental-looking  shrubs.  I  was  wondering  "  what 
next  ?"  when  presently  my  hand  was  seized  as  by  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  the  hospitable  consul,  without 
explanation,  hurried  me  through  a  side  door,  and  be- 
fore I  could  look  round,  I  was  plumped  down  at  a 
charming  family  dinner-table.  Opposite  me  was  my 
young  Inend  the  midshipman,  happy  beyond  expres- 
sion; and  what  can  the  world  ofier  more  beautifiil 

than  such  a  scene  7 

*  #  #  •  * 

#  #  #  *  • 

The  remainder  of  my  visit  was  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  commodore,  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine 
next  day,  I  very  soon  returned  to  the  ship  with  the  re- 
sult of  my  errand. 

Vol.  II.— Y 
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August  10,  Sunday  afternoon,  Tripoli. 

I  SOMETIMES  think  I  write  you  too  diffiisely,  as 
Turkey-town  and  the  Moors  must  be  an  old  story 
since  last  summer.  I  shall  make  short  work,  there- 
fore, of  the  last  two  days. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  expected  party  of  us, 
in  presentation  trim,  accompanied  the  commodore,  and 
were  received  at  the  landing  by  the  consul  and  suite, 
whom  we  followed  through  the  heart  of  Tripoli  to  the 
castle-palace  of  the  Pasha.  We  walked  through  all 
the  Orientalities  of  a  Turkish  city,  differing  in  nothing 
that  I  could  discover,  from  JaJBfa,  Beirout,  &c.,  &c., 
except  in  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  what 
I  might  call  a  provincial  appearance  of  bazars,  cafes, 
and  mosques,  in  comparison  of  Constantinople,  or  more 
elegant  Cairo.  Still  the  same  character  was  conspic- 
uous— the  same  wonderful  contrasts  of  misery  and 
plenty,  (the  poor  with  the  rich,  much  more  striking 
than  among  Christians,  even  in  shameless  Rome) ;  the 
same  fierce-looking  soldiery ;  the  same  greedy,  cunning 
eye  of  the  Jews ;  the  same  squalid,  plague-stricken 
misery ;  and  the  same  tinsel  finery  of  the  effendi,  who 
sat  with  his  narghile  on  the  mats  of  the  cafes,  in  per- 
fect unconcern  for  the  Christian  dogs  who  passed  along. 
But  there  is  no  novelty,  I  think,  which  so  soon  loses  its 
excitement  as  a  Turkish  town,  and  accordingly  I 
walked  along  much  sobered  by  my  last  year's  experi- 
ences. 

The  Castle  of  the  Pasha  is  a  formidable  stronghold. 
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scarred  with  innumerable  sieges,  and  the  gray  old 
walls  of  the  outer  defences  are  half  in  ruins  since  the 
last  cannonading.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Bainbridge 
and  his  officers  passed  much  of  their  wearisome  cap- 
tivity, and  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  weapons 
of  their  own  friends.  On  one  occasion  a  ball  from  one 
of  the  American  gun-boats  penetrated  the  very  cham- 
ber of  Captain  Bainbridge,  and  rebounding  from  the 
opposite  wall,  fell  within  six  inches  of  the  sleeping  pris- 
oner ;  covering  him,  as  he  lay  on  his  pallet,  with  pieces 
of  mortar  and  stone,  from  which  he  was  lifted,  stunned 
and  wounded,  by  his  officers. 

We  passed  many  sentinels  presenting  arms ;  wound 
through  a  subterranean  passage-way,  where  victims 
had  been  strangled  by  the  creatures  of  the  dey  at  a 
signal  order,  as  he  dismissed  his  unsuspecting  auditors. 
But  this  is  not  the  fashion  now ;  it  is  more  the  order 
of  the  day  to  poison  through  the  medium  of  the  hosr 
pitable  coffee  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
French  consul  related  to  me  the  anecdote  of  a  turbu- 
lent chief  from  the  desert,  who,  having  been  summoned 
by  the  pasha  to  do  homage,  affected  an  ignorance  of 
the  custom  of  coffee  on  his  presentation,  and  pretend- 
ing a  belief  that  it  was  perfumery,  he  anointed  his 
beard  and  hands,  thus,  as  he  hoped,  escaping  present 
death.  But  the  pasha  was  not  to  be  foiled ;  and  as 
the  chief  was  retiring,  he  gave  his  private  signal  for 
the  bowstring,  and  the  wretch  was  strangled  in  the 
court. 

Some  noble  Arab  steeds  were  champing  their  bits 
impatiently  in  an  inner  court,  and  thirty  or  forty  Al- 
banians (hireling  troops  of  the  sultan,  of  whom  there 
were  twenty-five  hundred  encamped  without  the  walls) 
were  drawn  up  in  a  corridor  as  we  passed  to  the 
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Stairway  of  a  tower.  We  ascended  two  long  flights 
of  heavy  stone  steps,  and  arrived  at  a  sort  of  antecham- 
ber, where  we  were  informed  by  an  interpreter  that 
the  pasha  was  at  that  moment  engaged  v^ith  the  com- 
mandant of  the  troops.  We  were  now  upon  the  upper 
or  ultimo  piano  of  a  lofty  sort  of  turret ;  the  cool  sea 
breeze  came  refreshingly  through  the  windows,  and 
the  view  was  grand.  The  most  graceful  beach  ima- 
ginable curved  at  the  base  of  the  wall  beneath  us,  and 
the  waves  of  the  little  bay  rippled  in  silvery  circles 
upon  the  firm  sand.  The  green  tents  of  the  Albanians 
were  ranged  in  military  lines,  and  their  showy  dresses 
glowed  in  the  sun.  The  beach,  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide,  extended  along  the  margin  about  two  miles,  and 
is  deliciously  skirted  with  the  richest  groves  of  dates, 
tall  and  graceful  palms,  and  all  the  novelty  of  Eastern 
vegetation.  Kiosks  and  white  walls  dividing  planta- 
tions of  pomegranate,  fig,  millet,  tobacco,  &c.,  diversi- 
fy the  grove  in  which  the  city  stands  ;  and  beyond,  in 
endless  outline  of  wave  over  wave,  the  hot  level  of  the 
desert  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  sun's  rays.  On  the 
other  side,  the  battlemented  mole  jutted  over  the  reef, 
and  the  wide  blue  sea,  curling  up  to  the  rocks,  was 
placid  and  smooth,  with  no  object  but  the  lonely  frigate 
to  break  the  great  expanse. 

You  will  remember,  in  our  presentation  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  while  standing  on  the  gf  and  terrace  of  the 
palace  overlooking  that  bay,  and  the  lovely  queen 
tripped  suddenly  like  a  lapwing  through  the  shrubbery, 
that  I  was  rather  enthusy.  The  contrast  of  Tripoli 
and  Naples  is  great,  but  a  wide  view  from  a  con^mand- 
ing  point  must  always  be  fine,  and  where  there  is 
mere  natural  room  and  form  for  light  and  shade  to 
work  out  their  own  effects,  my  eye  has  never  failed  to 
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find  enjoyment.  I  think  it  is  as  much  a  gift  to  enjoy 
pictures  and  natural  scenery  as  to  have  what  is  called 
an  ear  for  music,  and  I  doubt  not  the  enjoyments  are 
equally  great.  Palm  trees  and  aloes  are  pretty  things^ 
but  Capri,  Sorrento,  and  the  wilds  of  La  Cava,  al- 
though in  the  every-day  garb  of  Christian  foliage, 
might  put  one  out  of  conceit  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
its  oasis,  Albanians,  turbaned  Moors,  and  minarets. 
The  Turk,  however,  may  fairly  quote  his  Bosphorus 
and  Sweet  Waters,  and  sdmost  stake  them  against  that 
same  Naples  bay. 

I  occupied  myself  at  the  windows  of  the  ante-cham- 
ber in  this  way  for  half  an  hour,  when  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  divan  of  the  pasha.  The  room  into 
which  we  were  ushered  is  a  pleasant  apartment,  com- 
manding all  the  views  I  have  described,  with  a  little 
wider  look  over  the  sea.  Cushioned  ottomans  lined 
the  walls,  and  three  or  four  French  arm-chairs,  cov- 
ered with  green  plush,  stood  in  the  midst.  Rich  car- 
pets and  mats  covered  the  floor,  and  the  walls  were  em- 
blazoned with  golden-lettered  counsels  from  the  Koran. 
Two  rich  French  clocks  stood  on  pedestals  in  each 
further  comer,  and  played  gay  airs  as  quarter  hours 
passed ;  toys  and  trinkets  were  spread  about,  and  the 
apartment  was  richer  than  any  Turkish  room  of  state 
I  have  seen,  except  the  new  palace  at  Alexandria. 
Mehemet  Ali  of  Tripoli,  however,  is  a  different-looking 
personage  from  his  awful  namesake  of  Egypt.  He  is 
a  man  of  forty,  short  and  thick-set,  with  an  open  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  a  good-humoured  smile. 
He  received  us  very  graciously,  stepping  forward  from 
his  cushions  and  shaking  each  by  the  hand,  while  the 
left  arm  was  pressed  upon  the  heart,  the  usual  salute 
of  the  Turk,  as  well  as  the  Greek.    We  then  all  sat 
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gravely,  while  the  consul  commenced  the  conversa-^ 
tion,  and  there  was  interchanged  the  most  desperate 
fire  of  compliments  I  ever  heard.  I  hardly  think  a 
Turk  can  be  the  fool  our  consuls  appear  to  consider 
them. 

The  usual  ceremonies  of  coffee  and  chibouque  were 
then  performed  by  us  all,  preceded,  however,  by  what 
I  had  never  seen  before.  A  well-dressed  slave  enter- 
ed with  a  silver  tureen,  and  advancing  first  to  the 
pasha,  sprinkled  him  over  with  a  preparation  of  attar 
of  roses,  as  through  a  watering-pot  The  same  hon- 
our was  administered  upon  our  unbelieving  selves,  and 
presently  another  slave  entering,  held  under  our  suc- 
cessive noses  little  vessels  of  burning  incense,  most 
grateful  and  delicious.  Next  came  the  chibouques, 
with  the  richest  possible  amber  mouthpieces,  set  round 
with  brilliants;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  assured  me  the 
pipe  I  was  smoking  must  be  valued  at  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars.  His  own,  and  the  one  furnished  the 
commodore,  were  even  more  valuable.  The  little 
coffee-stands  in  which  the  cups  rested  were  scarcely 
less  rich.  Then  followed  a  file  of  slaves,  dressed  in 
white  cotton,  with  cut-glass  vases  filled  with  sherbet, 
which  were  held  to  our  lips  by  one  hand  of  the  slave, 
while  the  other  was  laid  impressively  on  his  heart. 
As  each  of  us  finished  drinking,  the  hand  of  the  pasha 
also  went  to  the  pasha's  heart,  the  pasha's  head  was 
bowed,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  very  polite 
bowing  and  laying  of  hands  upon  hearts  by  all  and 
each,  Christian  and  Pagan. 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  pasha 
made  pretty  allusion  to  the  former  piracies  of  the 
Barbary  powers,  and  regretted  there  had  ever  been 
war  with  the  Americans.     The  fact  is,  that  at  that  pe- 
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riod  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  was  a  usurper  and  a  rebel : 
and  the  present  authorities  being  on  good  behaviour 
to  the  sultan,  cannot  profess  much  respect  for  their 
treacherous  predecessors.  At  present  the  pasha  is  se» 
lected  from  the  chief  officers  of  Tripoli,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  his  authority  by  the  Porte.  His  power  is 
absolute  and  despotic ;  and  although  he  speaks  of  for- 
mer piracies,  committed  only  forty  years  ago,  much  in 
the  strain  that  a  European  king  might  speak  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  dark  ages,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  the  disclaimer  proceeds  more  from  the  whole- 
some punishments  received  than  from  any  sense  of 
civilized  improvements.  The  interpreter,  whom  he 
inherited  from  his  predecessor,  was  a  fine  old  Turk, 
and  had  been  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Constitution  du- 
ring the  war.  He  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  received;  and  it  appears  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  kind  treatment  for  the 
American  prisoners  afterward.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  one  of  the  Tripolitan  agents  appointed  for  re- 
ceiving the  ransom  money  from  the  United  States 
government.  #60,000  were  paid  to  the  pasha  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Americans  who  yet  remained  in  Trip- 
oli. It  seems  strange  that  such  a  measure  was  con- 
sented to  by  the  Americans,  after  a  war  of  four  years, 
and  at  a  moment  when  a  land  force,  under  command 
of  the  rightful  pasha,  and  co-operating  with  General 
Eaton,  was  absolutely  in  possession  of  the  adjoining 
province  of  Derne,  and  ready  to  march  upon  Tripoli ; 
the  American  squadron,  at  the  same  time,  consisting 
of  four  frigates,  six  sloops  and  other  vessels  of  war, 
beside  thirteen  gun-boats  ;  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  already  planted  upon  the  walls  of  the  second 
fortress  in  the  pachalik. 
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The  pasha  was  plainly  dressed,  in  a  sort  of  blue 
camlet  uniform,  much  braided  and  froggedy  and  mis- 
erably fitting  him.  His  legs  looked  uneasy  in  trow- 
sers,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  the  usual  costly 
tarbouche.  The  only  ornament  he  wore  was  a  su- 
perb diamond  crescent,  hung  with  a  riband  around 
his  neck.  The  interpreter  and  attendants  were  in  the 
ordinary  Turkish  dress. 

We  sat  half  an  hour ;  and  on  taking  leave,  the  pa- 
sha accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
dismissed  us  gracefully.  A  number  of  attendants  av- 
enued  us  to  the  lesser  court,  and  we  passed  unbow- 
Btrung  \o  the  outer  gates.  There  has  been,  and  is 
still,  a  prospect  of  war  with  Tunis,  and  the  amount  of 
troops  quartered  in  and  about  Tripoli  exceeds  10,000 
men.  The  Albanians  have  recently  been  sent  over 
by  the  sultan,  and  are  encamped  on  the  sands  between 
the  castle  and  the  gardens.  The  Dey  of  Tunis,  insti- 
gated, it  is  supposed,  by  the  French,  has  made  some 
show  of  refusing  acknowledgment  of  dependancy  upon 
the  sultan,  who  will  probably  make  an  effort  to  reduce 
him  to  the  terms  of  more  obedient  Tripoli.  A  French 
squadron,  they  say,  lies  at  Tunis,  probably  as  auxilia- 
ries ;  and  the  destiny  of  Algiers,  it  is  generally  suppo- 
sed, is  in  wait  for  the  sister  province. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  commandant  of  the  troops, 
a  noble  Turk,  superb  and  handsome.  His  establish- 
ment is  just  without  the  walls  of  the  castle.  A  mag- 
nificent leopard  was  chained  in  the  court,  and  a  de- 
gree of  ceremony  and  importance  prevailed,  exceed- 
ing, I  thought,  the  appearance  of  such  things  in  the 
castle.  Achmet  Ali  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  sultan, 
and  is  an  instance  of  one  of  th<^se  freaks  of  good  for- 
tune often  met  with  in  the  story  of  Turkish  officers. 
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He  was  a  poor  lad  in  Bulgaria,  who  fell  in  love  with 
a  maiden  of  high  degree,  to  whom  he  became  known 
by  stealth  ("  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows,"  as 
the  ci-devant  jeune  homme  says  in  the  play),  and  being 
contemptuously  rejected  by  her  guardians,  he  was  at 
least  comforted  by  her  vows  of  fidelity,  and  he  swore 
by  his  young  beard  to  win  her  by  lifting  himself  up  to 
the  level  of  her  rank.  Accordingly,  he  became  a  sol- 
dier, rose  rapidly  in  Syria  against  Ibrahim  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  grew  in  the  sultan's  favour,  and  was  appointed 
to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Tripoli.  This  he  did  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  he  was  at  once  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  troops,  and  will  no  doubt  succeed  in 
the  pashalic.  Meantime  his  love  had  grown  with  his 
greatness ;  the  maiden  was  faithful  as  fair ;  the  match 
was  evidently  made  in  heaven,  and  the  hero  is  as  yet, 

they  say,  content  with  his  single  wife.     Mrs. told 

me  she  was  a  very  lovely  and  charming  lady.  She 
fi'equently  visited  and  talked  with  her.  Achmet  Ali 
has  a  remarkably  handsome  countenance,  and,  bating 
a  little  over-fatness,  is  the  best-looking  Turk  I  ever 
saw.  We  met  with  all  the  entertainments  usual — chi- 
bouques, sherbet,  &c. 

We  next  visited  the  grand  cadi,  or  aga  of  the  city — 
the  podesta,  par  excellence — and  found  a  jocular  old 
Turk,  savage-looking  withal,  and  who,  they  say,  is  false 
to  his  faith,  and  drinks  brandy.  But  you  are  weary 
of  these  matters,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  so 
delightful  that  I  long  to  be  done  with  the  infidels. 

On  our  return  to  the  consul's,  we  found  a  grand  leree 
of  all  the  Christian  representatives,  forming  a  very 
pleasant  little  community,  in  consular  dresses  of  va- 
rious design  and  richness ;  vice-consuls,  secretaries, 
and  flo  forth.     The  English  consul,  with  ample  in- 
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come,  has  a  fine  establishment  m  the  country ;  he  is 
very  hospitable,  with  two  married  daughters  and 
grand  defeuners.  I  had  a  pleasant  conversation  with 
his  son ;  and  after  they  had  gone,  three  or  four  of  us 
went  to  the  Turkish  bath,  which  is  a  fine  establishment 
in  Tripoli.  By  paying  some  small  extra  charge,  we 
had  it  reserved  to  ourselves  for  to-day,  and  underwent 
a  very  remarkable  degree  of  purification.  We  un- 
dressed in  a  large  domed  apartment,  lined  and  floored 
with  marble,  rather  dingy,  but  cool  and  pleasant,  with 
a  fountain  splashing  in  the  midst.  Being  disrobed,  we 
were  wrapped  in  fine  cotton  crimson  and  white  striped 
cloths,  and  lay  extended  upon  ottomans  around  the 
walls  for  a  few  minutes  cooling.  Presently  some 
Moorish  boys,  rather  undressed  in  point  of  outward 
garments,  approached,  and  adjusting  wooden  sandals 
to  our  feet,  led  us  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where 
the  first  operation  was  to  be  performed.  This  apart- 
ment, also  faced  with  marble,  and  lighted  firom  a  sound- 
ing dome  above,  was  the  steam  room,  and  almost  in- 
supportable from  the  vapour  and  heat.  I  was  laid 
delicately  upon  a  marble  slab,  and  my  young  Moor, 
laughing  heartily  at  my  grimaces,  commenced  squeez- 
ing and  pressing  every  part  of  me.  The  perspiration 
flowed,  and  every  vein  seemed  starting  with  the  heat- 
ed moisture.  The  kneading  continued  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  he  would  double  my  arms  over 
the  chest,  and  press  upon  them  with  his  whole  weight 
until  every  joint  cracked ;  knees,  legs,  feet,  and  fingers 
underwent  the  same  torture,  and  the  dome  echoed 
with  our  groans  and  jokes.  The  dusky  executioners 
then  spread  us  over  again  with  the  dripping  cloths,  and 
fixing  our  feet  once  more  in  the  wooden  sandals,  led  us 
each  into  side  rooms  some  twenty  degrees  cooler,    A 
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little  fountain  of  tepid  water  played  into  a  reservoir  of 
marble,  beside  which  I  was  made  to  sit  upon  a  little 
wooden  stool,  while  my  young  Moor, "  happy  and  taw- 
ny," put  on  a  pair  of  camel's-hair  gloves,  with  soap  with- 
in the  palms  of  each,  and  commencing  with  my  crani- 
um, absolutely  veiled  me  in  a  mantle  of  suds,  rubbing 
and  scrubbing  for  half  an  hour.  He  then  took  a  little 
wooden  vessel  and  deluged  me  with  twenty  successive 
gallons  of  water.  A  side  door  conducted  into  a  still 
cooler  closet,  where  I  was  wrapped  in  fresh  sheets  of 
beautiful  texture,  so  woven  that  one  side  presented  a 
surface  of  ends  like  velvet,  which,  being  put  next  the 
skin,  sponged  the  whole  body  delightfully.  My  head 
was  bandaged  in  the  most  approved  Moorish  turbanv 
folds  of  the  same  material,  my  feet  socked  and  buskin- 
ed  in  like  manner,  and  my  entire  self  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion,  led  back  to  my  original  ottoman.  Here 
we  lay  extended  for  half  an  hour  in  a  dozing  state  of 
mind ;  the  others  had  chibouques  and  coffee,  but  this 
part  of  the  entertainment  I  decidedly  disapprove  of. 
At  length,  when  I  was  dressed  and  sitting  again  in 
Mrs.  M.'s  balconies,  I  thought  myself  ground  over. 
We  had  music,  and  I  thought  of  poor  Power  as  I  took 
a  lesson  in  the  polka.  He  told  me  he  had  learned  to 
waltz  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  among  the  Germans. 
I  certainly  had  my  first  polk-ing  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  Continent. 

Dinner  was  announced  at  half  past  three.  And  oh, 
ye  dear  delights  of  family  tables !  Oh,  ye  pleasant 
comforts  of  terra  firma  round  tables  !  Oh,  ye  soothing 
charms  of  lady-dressed  tables  !  Presently  the  eternal 
musical  clocks  of  Tripoli  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and 
this  time  I  felt  I  would  have  no  more  dirges  for  the 
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flight  of  time,  but  rejoice  in  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  brings  me  nearer  home. 

***** 

Among  the  fruits  and  good  things  of  Tripoli,  the 
watermelons  are  especially  to  be  enumerated.  They 
sometimes  grow  to  the  weight,  I  am  told,  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  largest  I  saw  was  about  half  that 
weight,  and  I  have  preserved  the  seeds  of  one  we  had 
for  dinner  to-day,  which  no  doubt  was  of  that  size. 

Tell  A she  will  comprehend  the  use  of  the  seed 

better  than  the  aunt  of  a  young  foreign  vice-consul,  who 
told  me  of  having  sent  some  to  a  relative  in  Hamburgh. 
The  seed  was  planted  and  produced  tenfold ;  but  the 
good  dame  not  hsLYing  proved  melons,  went  naturally  to 
work  to  compose  a  sallad  of  the  rind,  and  sent  what 
she  thought  the  refuse,  that  is,  the  delicious  heart,  to 
the  pigs  and  chickens. 

And  now  was  to  succeed  a  gallop  to  the  desert 
The  pasha  this  morning,  on  dismissing  us,  had  inform- 
ed the  consul  that  he  should  send  horses  for  the  offi- 
cers to  his  house  in  the  afternoon ;  and  punctually  at 
half  past  five  half  a  dozen  Arabians  stood  at  the  gates 
for  our  use.  One  of  the  ladies  appeared  charmingly 
equipped,  leaped  upon  her  own  palfrey,  and  was  an- 
other of  the  hundred  proofs  that  woman  in  no  attitude 
is  half  so  charming  as  when  gracefully  in  the  saddle. 
The  pasha's  horses  were  noble  specimens  of  the  no- 
blest breed,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  allot- 
ted to  the  favourite  nag  of  his  highness.  She  was  an 
exquisite  gray  mare,  the  colour  of  the  sunset  clouds 
when  the  god  of  Day  wears  his  suit  of  drap  d*argent 
Her  mane  long  and  silky,  like  flowing  floss  skeins  of 
silk ;  her  small  hoofs  and  ears  denoting  royal  blood ; 
her  springy,  bounding  action  the  poetry  of  motion,  life- 
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like,  as  though  she  would  fearlessly  clear  the  loftiest 
castle  walls,  and  save  Mamelukes  at  Cairo.  Her 
trappings,  all  Oriental,  took,  perhaps,  from  the  effect  of 
her  beauty  unadorned.  The  saddle  was  a  fiill  peak, 
with  a  highly-dressed  leopard  skin  covering  the  whole, 
which,  skirted  and  bound  with  red  cloth  and  gold  em- 
broidery, trailed  the  long  tassels  almost  on  the  ground. 
The  bridle  was  of  red  morocco,  highly  trimmed  and 
laced ;  the  reins  broad  as  a  Roman  knight's,  and  the 
headstall  tufted  with  fringe  of  ostrich  feathers. 

The  other  nags  were  scarcely  less  richly  caparison- 
ed; but  as  I  got  upon  the  leopard  skin,  my  feet  en- 
sconced in  the  heavy  stirrups,  my  back  braced  against 
the  peak  of  the  saddle,  and  the  cumbersome  reins  a 
double  handfiil  at  least,  I  envied  the  plain  English  trap- 
ping and  knowing  bridle-rein  of  our  fair  companion. 
Our  route  lay  through  the  bazars,  full  of  loungers  at 
this  breathing-time  of  day;  and  we  passed  the  slave 
market,  where  Americans  in  former  days  had  been 
sold  to  slavery.  The  castle  gate,  guarded  by  Alba- 
nian sentinels,  with  gallantly-dressed  officers, ''all  clin- 
quant, all  in  gold,"  and  lounging  on  carpets  and  mats 
under  the  arches,  opened  upon  a  wide  space  of  sands 
between  the  city  walls  and  the  groves  and  gardens 
which  surround.  We  skirted  the  outer  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  through  the  Albanian  camp  to  the  beach. 
The  tents  of  the  troops  are  of  green  painted  cloth, 
usually  of  conical  form ;  and  thsCt  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand is  only  distinguished  by  a  smaH  pennon  in  front. 
Camp  followers,  sutlers,  and  wretched  creatures  of 
both  sexes,  were  lamentable  objects  on  the  skirts  of  the 
camp,  sleeping  under  miserable  straw  sheds  on  the 
sands,  awfiil  pictures  of  filth  and  misery ;  and  in  the 

Vol.  II.— Z 
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midst,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  the  munarked  grave 
of  Somers.^ 

We  had  a  glorious  rush  on  the  hard  and  curving 
beach  ;  and  passing  a  handsome  European-looking 
country  seat  of  the  English  consul,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  we  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  after  an 
hour's  easy  amble  through  a  highly-cultivated  country, 
flourishing  in  all  the  picturesque  vegetation  of  the 
East,  we  emerged  suddenly  through  a  wide  grove  of 
dates ;  and  here,  like  some  boundless  sea,  as  sudden 
as  the  waves  of  ocean  which  flow  up  to  wild  thyme 
banks,  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara  extended  away  in 
endless  sands.  On  the  left,  a  low  ridge  of  barren- 
looking  hills  was  all  that  broke  the  solemn  scene  of 
the  Desert  The  road  we  had  traversed  was  suddenly 
lost  in  the  waves  of  sand,  like  a  path  to  the  brink  of 
the  sea-shore ;  and  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  a  voyage  across  the  Desert,  seemed 
to  have  left  no  more  trace  of  their  route  than  miere  rip- 
ples in  the  ocean.  The  slightest  breath  of  air  at  once 
hides  every  vestige  of  the  path,  and,  like  ancient  mar- 
iners, the  camel  drivers  look  to  the  stars  and  sun  as 
their  guides  across  the  sea.  A  small  Marabout  mosque 
is  the  outpost  of  man's  whereabouts  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  ;  built  on  the  verg^  of  the  sands,  its  little 
dome  and  slender  minaret  are  the  first  objects  to  greet 
the  weary  caravan,  and  the  last  to  look  farewell  to  the 
outward-bound.  Here  the  faithful  Mussulman,  like  the 
young  and  brave  Dunois,  before  commencing  journey 
makes  his  prayer  to  Allah  to  **  benit  ses  eacploits;^  and 

♦  Srveral  bodies  were  foQDd  after  the  explosion  of  the  Intrepid, 
and  fixim  certain  marks  it  was  thought  just  possible  by  Capt.  Bain- 
bridge  that  he  knew  that  of  Somers.  They  were  buried  where  the 
Albanian  camp  stood  at  the  period  of  our  visit. 
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the  first  act  of  the  caravaniers  arriving,  is  to  thank  Ma- 
homet in  the  little  chapel.  The  dervishes  ha,ve  great 
influence,  and  impose  upon  them  charms  and  amulets 
agamst  the  evil  eye  and  the  dangers  of  the  Desert.  At 
the  moment  we  arrived,  the  caravan  had  just  finished 
unloading  for  the  night,  and  the  vireary  camels,  relieved 
of  their  burdens,  had  throvni  themselves  upon  the 
sands.  The  drivers,  savage-looking  chiels,  wrapped 
in  capacious  camel's-hair  boumoushes,  and  their  heads 
shrouded  in  a  sort  of  cowl,  or  hood,  of  the  same,  were 
sitting  in  a  circle,  their  long  guns  by  their  sides,  a  few 
leopard  skins  spread  near  at  hand,  and  some  coarse 
bread  and  a  breaker  of  water  distributed  among  them 
was  a  sorry  night-cap  after  their  long  march.  I  look- 
ed with  interest  at  the  hardy-looking  Moors,  and  won- 
dered a  little, 

"  Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  crael, 
Upon  a  mess  of  water-gniel  1" 

It  was  curious  to  see  their  perfect  unconcern  for  us, 
almost  contemptuous  in  appearance  at  first.  I  thought 
I  once  detected  a  stray  glance  of  a  young,  fine-looking 
fellow,  stealing  towards  the  cynosure  of  our  party. 
Human  at  last,  thought  I ;  eyes  will  take  that  <iirec- 
tiqn,  and  the  Prophet  must  have  been  a  fool  to  forbid 
it.  As  we  proceeded  around  the  other  side  of  the 
mosque,  we  met  other  Moors,  of  a  much  more  undig- 
nified behaviour,  and  clamors  for  bucksheesh  were 
loud  in  contrast  to  the  disdain  of  the  drivers. 

After  a  long  gaze  over  the  endless  sands,  and  some 
recollections  of  fag  ends  of  verse  and.rhjone  about 
deserts,  and  flying,  &c.,  I  proposed  a  scamper  into 
the  sands,  and  striking  my  heels  suddenly  into  the 
flanks  of  the  **  West  Wind,"  she  sprang  forward  in  a 
succeswon  of  superb  leaps,  and  seemed  to  fly  over 
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the  smooth,  soft  level.  It  grew  deeper  almost  im- 
mediately, and  she  had  not  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  she  was  floundering  almost  up  to  her  knees.  I 
had  come  alone  also,  and  the  turn  of  a  little  hillock  had 
quite  separated  me  from  the  party  and  the  mosque,  so 
that  I  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
a  sublimity ;  the  sun  was  declining,  and  streamed  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  across  the  boundless  plain ;  not  a 
cloud  rested  in  the  sky ;  the  scene  was  the  lonesome 
plain  of  red-coloured  sand,  overarched  with  the  equal- 
ly uninterrupted  blue  of  heaven,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
alone  with  the  sun ;  not  a  shrub  nor  a  cloud  to  witness 
our  interview  I  The  silence  was  almost  painful ;  ex- 
cept the  relief  of  an  occasional  long  breath  of  the  mare, 
the  sense  of  my  hearing  felt  oppressed  with  the  lifeless 
silence.  I  remember  a  most  animated  account  given 
me  by  a  friend,  who  experienced  such  feelings  at  the 
extreme  south  point  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when 
sitting  alone  once  upon  a  cliff  (his  boat  being  sent  tem- 
porarily away),  he  looked  over  the  ocean  unexplored 
beyond.  It  was  the  furthest  confine  of  known  land ; 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  life  around  him,  and  the 
solitude  and  deep  silence  of  the  moment  oppressed  him 
with  feelings  as  of  the  last  man !  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  his  ovm  words. 

I  did  not  remain  long  hidden  from  our  riding  party ; 
a  little  further,  and  I  caught  sight  of  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  I  was  among  them  again.  We  cocisted 
around  the  edge  of  the  oasis,  and  in  about  half  a  mile 
came  to  another  road-inlet  among  the  groves.  Here 
we  found  a  party  of  boys  playing  at  a  well,  and  I  in- 
duced one  of  them  to  pull  off  his  remnant  of  a  bour- 
noush,  and  tie  up  a  half-gallon  of  the  sand  for  me.  He 
bound  his  load  across,  his  shoulder,  and  trotted  three 
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or  four  miles  to  Tripoli  steadily  and  untiringly  at  my 
side.  It  behoved  us  to  make  speed  also,  as  the  gates 
closed  soon  after  sunset ;  and  to  be  shut  out  among  the 
wretches  about  the  Albanian  camp  would  be  awkward 
at  least.  It  was  a  very  pretty  ride  among  the  groves, 
and  we  saw  all  manner  of  strange  character.  Among 
them,  I  was  struck  with  an  aged  negro,  playing  indus- 
triously upon  a  bagpipe,  coarsely  constructed  of  hog's 
skin  and  rough  reeds,  but  upon  the  precise  principle 
of  the  Highland  bagpipes,  and  the  music  equally  un- 
meaning, although  less  noisy.  An  old  woman  was 
accompanying  the  instrument  with  a  sort  of  tambou- 
rine, but  without  any  method  of  melody  or  music  in 
the  world. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  gates,  crowds  were  flocking  in 
and  out  just  in  the  nick  of  time ;  and  oh,  the  horrors 
of  a  crowd  in  Barbary !  stopping  one's  mouth  and  nose 
was  but  half  preventive  it  would  seem,  to  the  worst 
of  plagues.  We  dismounted  at  the  consul's,  and  I 
made  my  young  porter  Moor  happy  with  a  little  buck- 
sheesh ;  he  bounded  from  jne  like  a  deer  to  get  through 
the  gates  in  time. 

And  thus  the  adventures  of  the  day,  you  may  be 
hoping,  are  over;  but  what  say  you  to  a  ball  after 
every  thing  ?  So  it  was  to  be.  Mrs.  M.  had  fired 
with  the  idea :  invitations  were  gone  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  French  naval  officers,  and  to  our  cap- 
tain for  the  ship's  band.  There  was  no  alternative. 
My  trowsers  were  in  piteous  plight,  but  the  wardrobe 
of  the  ever-hospitable  consul  opened  like  magic,  and 
various  toilets  were  arranged  impromptu.  The  band 
was  perched  in  the  moonshine  on  the  balcony,  and  we 
danced  in  a  fine  saloon,  decorated  with  a  cannon-ball 
of  the  Constitution  sticking  in  the  plaster.     Whist-ta- 
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bles  were  put  out  in  another  end  of  the  balcony,  and 
we  gambled  at  piastre  points  (four  cents)  with  the 
French  officers  until  midnight. 

The  next  moming,  however,  most  of  us  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  unusual  exercise,  and  I  spent  the  day  on  board 
doing  less  than  nothing.  To-day  (Sunday)  much  the 
same ;  the  service  of  the  morning,  howdver,  was  graced 
by  some  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  family  of  our  much- 
to-be  thanked  consuL 
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At  Sea,  abreast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  > 
12th  August,  1845.  ( 

Yesterday  morning  early  we  got  under-weigh  at 
Tripoli.  We  have  been  running  before  the  wind  ten 
and  eleven  knots  an  hour,  and  shall  probably  arrive  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis  early  in  the  morning.  A  French 
steam  frigate  was  to  sail  a  few  hours  after  us ;  if  we 
beat  her,  it  will  be  quite  a  triumph,  and  with  this  wind 
we  must  do  so.  We  have  passed  the  tall  Island  of 
Lampedosa,  contended  for  by  the  English  mmisfers  a 
year  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  the  propriety  of  surrendering  Malta  was 
at  length  beginning  to  be  felt  Malta  for  ten  years, 
and  Lampedosa  forever,  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
English  proposals.  But  Napoleon  had  issued  his  fiat 
in  his  own  words  to  the  English  ambassador :  "  I 
would  rather  see  you  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  than  Malta."  War  was  inevitable,  and  was 
declared  six  days  x  after.  It  appears  to  me,  through- 
out the  history  of  this  short  pause  in  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon, that,  notwithstanding  a  want  of  perfect  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  English  were  far  the 
most  wanting  in  regard  to  treaty  pledges. 

Lampedosa  is  a  lofty  ridge  of  clifis,  and  has  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  sea.  It  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and,  I  believe,  is  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  for  his 
convicts. 

The  wide  and  classic  Gulf  of  "  Lesser  Syrtis,"  now 
the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  opens  broadly  on  the  left.  The 
Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  time  that  Scylla  and 
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Charybdis  were  terrible,  were  scarcely  inferior  in  an- 
tique dangers.  Maisy  on  a  change  tout  cela.  Before 
us  now  rises  out  of  the  waves  the  most  superb  of  Med- 
iterranean promontories,  Cape  Bon.  Its  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous clifis,  and  dark-brown  masses  of  rock,  make 
noble  scenery ;  but,  before  reaching  it,  we  are  passing 
a  mighty  old  Roman  fortress  of  the  days  of  Scipio, 
crowning  a  lofty  hill,  and  guarding  a  very  different- 
looking  country  from  Tripoli :  beautiful  fields,  and 
wide-spreading  meadows;  graceful  slopes  of  fertile 
lands ;  country  worthy  to  have  supported  the  once 
mightiest  city  in  the  world. 


Gulf  of  Tanis,  Aagost  14th,  1845. 

Doctor  Johnson  says,  "  The  grand  object  of  all  trav- 
elling is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
those  shores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world : 
the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Ro- 
man. All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  laws,  almost  all 
our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean."  I 
think  Carthage  might  have  had  more  special  notice 
from  the  **  gigantic  genius."  She  certainly  gave  as 
many  "  examples"  by  which  "  philosophy  has  taught" 
the  world,  as  any  empire  the  world  has  known,  and 
her  greatness  certainly  entitles  her  to  independence  in 
the  classification  of  nations.  I  have  become  a  parti- 
san Carthagenian  since  we  arrived  here. 

We  are  moored  under  the  cliffs  of  the  antique  city — 
a  noble  cape  which  juts  out  into  the  bay,  covered  part- 
ly with  a  neat-looking  village,  which  bears  yet  the 
name  of  the  great  rival  of  Rome. 

We  came  in  early  yesterday  morning.   The  scenery 
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is  superb ;  a  grand  rolling  country,  and  the  beautiful 
bay  is  dotted  with  ships  at  anchor  under  every  flag. 
Heavy  guns  saluted  us  first  from  a  French  line-of-bat- 
tle  ship.  The  Austrian  and  Sardinian  followed,  and 
scarcely  had  the  Cumberland  returned  their  compli- 
ments, before  a  battery  under  Tunisian  colours  aston- 
ished the  fleet  of  vessels  by  opening  a  national  salute 
m  our  honour.  This  unusual  circumstance,  from  the 
proud  article  of  the  American  treaty  with  the  Barbary 
powers,  I  think,  must  have  surprised  the  other  men-of- 
war  in  the  bay.  Another  triumph  followed,  in  the  arri- 
val of  the  steam-ship  "Cocyte"  from  Tripoli,  five  hours 
after  us.  We  had  announced  her  to  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

But  oh !  these  vasty  strides  of  civilization !  these 
grand  efforts  of  the  Turk  to  vie  with  Christendom! 
You  may  imagine  our  astonishment  to  find  ourselves 
quarantined  for  eight  days.  Quarantined  at  Tunis 
for  having  been  at  Tripoli !  The  pot  might  call  the 
kettle  hard  names,  but  here  were  the  tongs  putting  the 
poker  in  Coventry  for  having  meddled  with  the  fire. 
It  is  perhaps  an  indignity  cast  by  the  dey  upon  his  ri- 
val of  Tripoli.  War,  they  say,  is  brewing  between 
them,  and  a  French  squadron  here  at  this  moment 
perhaps  does  not  quench  the  flame.  Maybe  there  will 
soon  be' two  French  African  provinces. 

I  spent  the  morning  of  our  arrival  on  deck,  study- 
ing the  bay  and  familiarizing  myself  with  points  and 
immortal  cliffs.  Cape  Carthage  is  a  superb  promon- 
tory, pointing  into  the  bay  from  the  western  shore,  and 
now  crowned  with  a  pretty  village  with  minarets  and 
mosques.  Behold  in  it  the  site  of  Byrsa^  the  citadel 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  theatre  of  the  last  act  of 
the  Punic  contests.    Beyond,  and  alopg  th^    shor^ 
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southwardly,  extend  the  terraces  and  mansions  of 
Carthage,  the  most  magnificent  of  ancient  cities,  and 
scarcely  less  glorious  than  Rome  herself  in  conquest 
and  in  heroes.    Here  Regulus,  the  patriot,  surrendered 
himself  to  certain  tortures  on  his  return  from  his  heroic 
mission.    On  these  same  plains  both  Scipio  and  Hanni- 
bal proved  their  generous  greatness ;  and  soon  after, 
when  all  was  ruin,  there  wandered  hither  the  exiled 
tyrant,  the  heartless  Marius,  who  impudently  compared 
his  Cedlen  fortunes  with  the  sublime  wreck  around  him. 
Beyond,  along  the  western  capes,  we  see  the  site  of 
Utica,  where  the  last  of  Pompey's  heroes  came  to  read 
philosophy,  and,  ^pent  up"  in  his  last  stronghold,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  reasonings  of  Plato,  and  self- 
ishly died.    And  not  only  ancient  heroes  revive  in 
memory:   where  Carthage  stood,  green  fields  and 
pleasant  slopes  now  thrive  in  crops  among  the  ruins, 
and  in  the  midst,  a  handsome  Gothic  chapel  and  monu- 
ment, surmounted  with  the  cross  of  the  crusader,  mark 
the  death-spot  of  a  later  hero.    Saint  Louis  of  France 
here  sacrificed  himself  to  a  generous  zeal  in  his  plague- 
smitten  camp,  and  died  on  the  plain  of  Carthage.    The 
first  good  picture  I  ever  saw  is  that  in  <mr  Cathedral 
at  home,  commemorating  the  devotion  of  this  great 
man,  and  pleasant  thoughts  of  it,  and  of  crayon  sketches 
also  of  the  boy  Lpuij^,  arose  in  mind  as  I  gazed  upon 
the  tomb,     fhe  monument  v^ras  erected  by  Louis 
Philippe,  I  think,  in  1840,  and  the  English  have  not 
failed  to  put  their  own  irreverent  construction  upon 
the  motive.     It  is  the  first  footing,  they  say,  of  the 
French  at  Tunis,  and  may  be  the  ralljdi^g  point  of  coi^- 
qa^rors.  The  poor  priests  who  now  sing  masses  foar  the 
«ou}  of  the  crusader,  may  turn  out  monks  militant,  and 
imdfr  Difif  (?9Wls,  hide  '^hatriess  on  their  backs.'* 
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Turning  our  eyes  to  the  south,  we  look  upon  the  vU- 
lage  of  Goletta,  the  sea-port  and  defensive  post  of 
Tunis  ;  the  city  itself  being  about  twelve  miles  from 
us,  at  the  further  extremity  of  a  salt  lake,  accessible 
only  to  the  smaller  feluccas  and  boats,  through  a  canal 
which  connects  the  lake  with  the  bay.  This  lake  was 
the  ancient  port  of  Carthage,  but  time  and  ruin  have 
stripped  it  of  all  its  wonders. 

A  fine  beach,  rising  gradually  into  a  fertile,  lovely 
country,  extends  along  the  southern  shore,  clothed  in 
vast  fields  of  millet,  indigo,  abundant  com,  vineyards, 
and  orchards  ;  it  is  even  now,  under  every  barbarous 
disadvantage,  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of 
the  worlds  Enormous  mountains  are  more  inland,  all 
unlike  the  deserts  of  Tripoli.  At  Tunis,  Africa  is  most 
European,  and  the  climate  is  delicious  at  all  seasons  but 
midsummer.  Chi  the  east  side  of  the  bay  superb  clifis, 
hemming  in  the  city  of  Suleyman,  stand  out  in  lofty 
profile,  ending  in  the  north  in  the  unrivalled  promontory 
of  Cape  Bon.  Two  rocky  islands,  Zembra  and  Zem- 
brata,  are  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  like  ward- 
ers, towering  high  over  the  sea,  and  coloured  with  a 
hundred  hues  in  the  haze.  And  here  it  is  that  Fancy 
has  added  her  pleasant  imaginings  to  sober  History. 
Here,  say  poets,  was  the  final  disaster  of  ^neas,  and 
hence  the  shipwrecked  hero  escaped  to  Carthage,  and 
was  beloved  of  the  beautiful  queen.  I  thought  it  all 
over  in  my  late  walk  last  night.  The  moon  shone  out 
serenely;  every  rock  and  wave  silvered  in  the  rich 
flood  of  light,  and  the  silent  shores  of  the  cape  recalled 
the  dallying  love-talk  of  Lorenzo, 

"  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  yon  wild  sea  bank,  and  waved  her  love 
Tp  pofne  ag^in  to  Carthage." 
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Tonis  Bay,  20th  August,  last  day  of  Qaarantine. 

Spirits  revive  with  the  prospect  of  freedom. 
Quarantine  is  a  fair  apology  for  every  idleness,  but  I 
have  busied  myself  in  fifty  ways.  Among  the  amuse- 
ments vouchsafed  us,  we  have  had  chivalrous  cock- 
fights after  dinner  between  Tripolitan  and  Tunisian 
champions ;  and  a  little  Boston  bantam,  which  has  been 
the  idol  of  every  "Jemmy  Ducks"  for  nearly  two 
years,  has  had  a  dozen  floggings  by  barbarian  cocks. 
Ostrich  dances,  performed  by  two  Tripolitan  ostriches, 
which  are  bound  to  America,  have  also  added  to  the 
pastimes,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  week  of  Carthage 
studies,  and  ever  so  much  research  into  iEneas'  faith- 
less behaviour  to  the  poor  broken-hearted  Mrs.  Diddie. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  poets  cannot  stick  to  time : 
the  slight  difference  of  three  hundred  years  between 
the  date  of  Dido  and  her  shipwrecked  love  is  annihi- 
lated by  them  (time  and  space),  and  yet,  after  all,  the 
two  lovers  were  not  happy. 

Dido,  translated,  you  know,  means  Eliza ;  and  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  was  the  language  of  the  Car- 
thagenians,  means  also  "well-beloved  ;"  but  what's  in 
a  name  ?  According  to  the  poet,  she  was  Dido  only 
in  name ;  and,  according  to  history,  was  so  well-be- 
loved of  her  subjects,  that  they  drove  her  into  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  themselves.  May  all 
fiiture  Didos  be  happier ! 

With  9uch  and  such  auld  warld  stories,  and  the 
jingle  combats  alluded  to,  we  have  laboriously  rid 
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ourselves  of  eight  days  of  cabined  and  cribbed  con- 
fine, and,  thank  Heaven !  to-morrow  we  are  to  per- 
form prodigies  of  wonder- seeing.  We  have  had 
pleasant  regattas,  however;  sailing  among  the  odd 
Tunisian  frigates  and  fleets  of  feluccas,  xebecks,  &c., 
&c.  The  heat  has  been  pretty  bad,  though  more  tol- 
erable than  Tripoli.  The  territory  of  Tunis,  on  the 
seaboard,  is  a  great  rolling  and  mountainous  cape, 
the  extreme  north  of  Africa,  and  five  degrees  north 
of  Tripoli ;  the  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  over 
all  other  Africa  are  conspicuous,  therefore,  in  a  finer 
race  of  men ;  they  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed ; 
and  all  animate  things  exceed  in  stature  and  value 
those  of  other  African  provinces,  especially  the  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  which  are  renowned  over  the  world. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  (eight  days  ago)  we  had 
a  visit  from  the  American  consul,  Mr.  John  Howard 
Payne ;  a  gentleman  distinguished  in  many  ways,  and 
in  my  eyes  more  particularly  as  the  author  of  "  Home, 
sweet  Home !"  to  say  nothing  of  the  play  of  Brutus. 
Our  quarantine-flag  of  course  prevented  his  coming  on 
board,  so  that  the  conversation  with  the  commodore 
was  held  over  the  ship's  side.  His  boat  was  well 
manned  with  Moors,  and  he  wore  the  American  ensign, 
of  course,  on  the  flag-staff.  He  was  attended  by  a 
German  friend  and  one  janizary,  but  I  immediately 
recognized  the  consul  himself  in  his  brilliant  uniform. 
I  met  him  afterward  at  a  sort  of  parlatorio  at  the  quar- 
antine station  at  Goletta,  and  have  rarely  been  so  pre- 
possessed. I  should  call  him  a  man  of  fifly,  and  you 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  Master  Boy  whom  I  have 
heard  you  so  often  speak  of  with  delightful  recollection. 
His  countenance  is  expressive  of  the  kindest  impulses, 
as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  intellect :  his  voice  is  mu- 
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sical ;  his  enunciation  and  address  prepossessing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  his  satisfaction  on 
seeing  countrymen  was  cordial  and  sincere.  Evi- 
dently upon  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  he  disclosed 
delightful  plans  for  our  comfort  and  amusement  when 
out  of  prison :  his  house  is  to  be  at  our  disposal,  and 
he  insists  upon  every  possible  guest  who  can  be  spared 
from  the  ship.  So,  you  see,  we  have  pleasant  antici- 
pations. 

On  the  occasion  I  speak  of^  I  accompanied  our  ca- 
terer on  a  little  marketing  expedition  to  Goletta,  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  nearer  view  of  Tunis ;  being  a  little 
weary,  in  sooth,  of  St  Louis  and  the  gray  ruins  of 
Carthage.  We  sailed  into  the  Canal  of  Gk>letta,  which 
connects  the  Lake  of  Tunis  with  the  bay,  and  we  pass- 
ed some  batteries  and  forts  which  guard  the  approach- 
es, and  are  mounted  with  guns  of  beautiful  finish  and 
ornament  Sentries  saluted  our  boat  as  we  passed 
along  their  stations,  and  we  arrived  at  a  draw-bridge, 
which  was  the  extremity  of  our  quarantine  tether. 
The  Salt  Lake,  which  we  could  see  beyond,  is  sur- 
rounded with  picturesque  banks ;  but  the  colour  of  its 
waves  is  dingy  and  dismal.  On  one  side  of  the  canal, 
well  built  with  stout  masonry,  is  an  ancient  dock-yard, 
with  some  dismantled  ships-of-war ;  but  we  were  not 
permitted  to  land,  and  were  obliged  to  hold  our  ccm- 
versation  with  Mr.  Payne  as  we  lay  off  the  quays. 

The  Dey  of  Tunis  is  even  less  tributary  to  the  Porte 
than  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  I  believe  he  pays  no  trib- 
ute, and  merely  acknowledges  inferiority  by  recwv- 
ing  title  and  honour  fi*om  the  sultan,  the  dey-ship  be- 
ing othervdse  absolute  and  hereditary.  About  3000 
men  are  at  present  encamped  at  Goletta,  and  a  very 
pretty  little  squadron  is  anchored  off  the  walls.     Ti^ 
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troops  are  thought  superior  to  most  other  Arabs,  and 
the  army  amounts  to  quite  30,000  men,  in  the  present 
prospect  of  invasion.  The  dey,  who  affects  the  sol- 
dier, has  his  own  tent  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
a  large  marquee  with  gilded  flag-staffs  and  a  royal 
banner,  with  pride,  pomp,  &c.  The  said  royal  ban- 
ner looked  like,  and  is,  a  very  superb  Cashmere  shawl ; 
and  the  national  ensign,  which  was  not  upon  so  high  a 
.staff,  is  the  same  as  the  sultan's,  except  that  the  cres- 
cent and  star  are  enclosed  in  a  white  ring— the  whole 
being  upon  the  Turkish  blood-red  field. 

Goletta  looks  like  every  other  Turkish  town;  the 
same  varieties  of  condition,  costume,  and  construction. 
On  our  return,  we  found  a  detachment  of  the  troops 
bathing  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal — some  hundred  and 
fifty  dusky  forms  glancing  in  the  water.  Their  com- 
plexion is  nothing  more  or  less  than  mulatto;  other 
words  for  what  Portia's  Morocco  suitor  calls  the  **  shad- 
owed livery  of  the  burnished  sun."  Very  good  mu- 
latto for  all  that 
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AngiiBt  96th,  at  Sea  off  the  Capes  of  Utica. 

We  are  running  easily  along  before  a  hot  siroc  (pro- 
nounced shiroke)  on  our  way  to  wherever  the  winds 
may  favour ;  for  Algiers,  Cagliari,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  or 
Mahon.  I  believe  it  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  winds, 
as  either  place  is  favoured  with  equal  quarantine  reg- 
ulations. Meantime  I  have  two  very  eventful  days  t') 
relate  to  you,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  hot 
air  and  a  night  of  murdered  sleep,  I  must  have  at  them 
to-day,  for  the  wind  is  most  particularly  as  it  listeth, 
and  we  may  soon  get  into  other  scenes  which  will  put 
me  more  and  more  in  your  debt. 

On  the  21st  a  party  of  six  of  us  sailed  off  in  the 
ward-room  boat  for  Tunis  at  half  past  eight  o'clock, 
the  hour  at  which  our  yellow  flag  was  struck.  We 
passed  into  the  Goletta  Canal  between  armed  batteries, 
and  sailed  along  the  narrow  channel,  strongly  remind- 
ed of  the  Mahmoudieh.  The  strange  groups  on  the 
banks,  the  Eastern  and  Moorish  every  thing,  which,  ex- 
cept from  the  mixture  of  the  jetty  complexions  from  the 
interior,  and  the  occasional  handsome  olive  of  the  high- 
er bred  Tunisians,  was  just  the  scene  of  the  Alexan- 
dria Canal.  Entering  the  Salt  Lake,  we  had  fine  views 
across  a  beautiful  yachting  sheet  of  water,  the  eastern 
shores  rising  in  peaks  worthy  of  the  Loja  passes.  Tu- 
nis was  on  the  south,  a  glittering  mass  of  wall,  mosque- 
dome,  and  minaret,  rising  in  gentle  terraces  along  a 
bosky  slope,  with  a  picturesque  aqueduct  in  the  back- 
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ground  gracefully  spanning  a  valley  with  its  uniforai 
arches.  The  western  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  vast  prairie 
of  rich  fertility,  beautiful  in  crops  and  orchards.  Myri- 
ads of  cranes  and  water-fowl  were  paddling  about  un- 
der the  shores,  and  a  few  felucca  sail  adorned  the  lake 
with  a  little  animation.  Not  knowing  the  navigation 
very  well,  we  grounded  three  or  four  times  in  the 
shoals,  but  without  farther  trouble  than  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral brain  conflagration  in  the  terrible  heat,  we  reached 
the  city  at  11  o'clock.  We  debarked  at  a  long  quay 
which  extends  into  the  shallow  lake,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  the  consul's  janizary,  a  stout  Moor  in 
picturesque  guise  and  arms,  who  conducted  us  about 
a  mile  into  the  city,  under  a  sun  worse  than  Syrian. 

An  American  flag  of  tremendous  proportions,  and  of 
the  richest  silky  material,  waved  lazily  over  a  lofty 
terrace ;  and,  apart  from  all  cant,  there  is  positively 
something  warming  and  cheering  in  the  sight  of"  yon- 
der bit  of  striped  bunting.'*  We  passed  through  nar- 
row passage-ways  between  high  walls,  and  arriving 
at  a  handsome  porte  cochere,  we  were  received  with 
great  civility  by  the  servants,  who  informed  us  the 
consul,  unavoidably  occupied  at  present,  would  soon 
return  to  welcome  us  in  person.  We  mounted  a  mar- 
ble stairway  to  an  enclosed  court  paved  with  check- 
ered marble,  ,and  communicating  on  all  sides  with 
half  a  dozen  handsome  apartments  of  the  same  cool 
construction  and  paving.  The  house,  not  quite  finish- 
ed however,  is  the  property  of  the  dey,  who  lodges  his 
foreign  consuls  handsomely  certainly,  but  is  by  no 
means  a  liberal  or  accommodating  landlord  in  ^consid- 
erations.'* #  *  ♦  * 

Ottomans,  lounges,  and  comfortable  bedsteads  were 
A  A3 
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divided  among  the  rooms,  and  without  preface  we  en- 
tered upon  siesta  and  other  refreshing  operations.  Mr. 
Payne  soon  after  arrived,  and  I  wish  I  could  convey 
to  you  the  positive  pleasure  with  which  his  eye  kin- 
dled as  he  welcomed  countrymen  to  his  hospitable 
abode.  At  two  o'clock,  after  much  agreeable  conver- 
sation, I  heard  a  little  commotion  among  three  or  four 
fancy-dressed  blackamoors,  who  were  marshaled  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  Italian  chief  servant:  whispers 
of  a  dejeuner  a  lafaurchette  came  eloquently  upon  the 
zephyrs,  and  fragrant  vaunt  couriers  of  savoury  vi- 
ands stole  through  the  folds  of  the  door  curtains.  Mr. 
Payne  has  a  very  comfortable  establishment ;  the  fur- 
niture is  all  from  friendly  France,  but  the  taste  and 
arrangements  are  of  one  of  a  more  comfort-understand- 
ing race.  A  library  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
volumes  in  handsome  cases,  is  a  charming  room,  gar- 
nished with  deep  morocco  chairs,  and  cool  shading  ja- 
lousies. The  books,  chiefly  English,  are  admirably 
selected  for  refined  studies  and  pastimes.  Handsome 
prints  are  framed  and  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  among 
them  a  portrait  of  Kean  as  Brutus — ^the  consul's  Brutus. 
The  dejeuner  was  very  agreeable,  and  we  were  a 
merry  patriotic  party.  We  afterward  set  out  for  a 
ramble  through  Tunis,  parts  of  which  are  better  built 
than  any  Oriental  city  I  have  seen^  although  other  parts 
exceed  in  all  horrors  all  imaginable  things.  The  popu- 
laticm  is  about  120,000  people,  and  the  antiquity  of  Tu- 
nis is  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Carthage ;  850  years 
before  Christ  There  are  some  fine  things  in  the  mod- 
ern city,  but  I  should  think  it  must  be  miserably  un- 
healthy, from  the  want  of  proper  drainage  and  sewers* 
The  evening  exhalations  I  found  intolerable,  and  I 
passed  a  perfectly  sleepless  night,  simply  because  I 
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unwisely  left  open  my  windows ;  closing  them  at  mid- 
night made  no  remedy,  for  the  mischief  was  done. 

We  visited  the  bazars,  which  are  of  finer  construc- 
tion than  those  of  Cairo,  although  the  goods  exposed 
are  inferior.  The  tarbouches  of  Tunis  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  We  saw  the  manufacturers  at  work ;  they 
make  them  vnth  great  pains  and  ingenuity,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  best  ones  exceeds  the  cost  of  our  hats. 
About  ten  dollars  is  charged  for  the  finest,  although 
we  bought  some  sufiiciently  good  ones  at  three  and 
four.  Tunis  is  the  great  mart  of  perfumes :  its  atargul, 
jessamine,  and  rose  water  are  the  pride  of  the  East. 
The  expense  of  the  former  is  enormous ;  when  pure  it 
costs  nearly  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  drop,  or  a  dollar  and 
a  half  for  a  vial  containing  about  seven  or  eight  drops. 
The  perfume  bazar  is  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
pound of  sweets  imaginable.  It  is  an  arcade  commu- 
nicating with  the  general  bazars,  of  about  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  containing  nothing  but 
scents,  and  the  atmosphere  is  overpowering.  Hand- 
some boumoushes  and  turban  scarfs  tempted  us  at  other 
quarters,  and  I  bought  a  Moorish  mantilla  from  the 
loom  of  a  Hadji  in  a  green  turban,  whose  superstition 
was  amusingly  exhibited  to  us  on  the  occasion.  The 
moment  our  figures  darkened  the  threshold  of  his  door, 
quick  as  thought,  he  drew  a  cloth  over  his  work,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  let  us  see  it  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  our  very  polite  cicerone  and 
interpreter  during  the  day,  explained  the  matter  to  me, 
and  I  thought  it  added  a  little  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
scarf  The  ignorant  Moor  feared  the  effect  of  the  evil 
eye  upon  his  work,  and  all  the  time  we  were  in  his 
shop  he  was  very  chary  of  exhibiting  his  wares.  This 
superstition  prevails  extensively  on  the  shores  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  and  the  Italians  wear  little  amulets  to 
protect  them  from  its  influences,  as  devotedly  as  the 
Moors  and  Turks. 

Some  of  the  mosques  are  fine — ^porticoes  of  antique 
columns — Egyptian  marble  and  granite,  porphyry, 
▼erde  antique,  &c.,  of  quaint  design,  airy  and  graceful 
architecture ;  courts  with  fountains  in  the  midst,  and 
countless  slippers  of  the  faithful,  who  were  at  their  de- 
▼otions  within.  We  were  not  permitted  to  enter  them, 
and  at  length  were  glad  to  return  to  the  consul's, 
where,  at  candle-light,  we  sat'  down  to  a  handsome 
dinner.  Previously,  however  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  foreign  dip- 
lomates  of  Tunis,  who  very  politely  called.  The  con- 
suls to  the  Barbary  States  are  more  important  than 
any  other  consuls  elsewhere ;  they  are,  in  fact,  charges 
d'afiaires ;  and  they  say  the  English  and  French  rep- 
resentatives are  in  a  terrible  state  of  manoeuvring  to 
gain  the  ear  and  favour  of  the  dey.  No  doubt  the 
French  prevail ;  and  the  recent  appointment  of  a  pa- 
pal nuncio  at  the  court  of  Tunis,  who  is  said  to  be 
wholly  in  the  views  of  Catholic  France,  seems  to  give 
general  weight  to  the  idea  of  no  very  distant  annexa- 
tion of  Tunis  to  the  fortunes  of  Algiers. 

At  the  consul's,  we  met  some  character  whose  lot 
has  been  eventful  and  diversified  beyond  the  course  of 
every-day  experiences.  The  lives  of  men  of  whom  the 
world  knows  little  or  nothing,  are  very  often  as  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  as  the  biography  of  acknowl- 
edged heroes.  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Read,  the  British 
consul,  an  elegant  old  gentleman  of  seventy,  hale  and 
hearty,  entered  the  army  in  1 790.  After  several  years' 
service  in  India,  he  commanded  a  regiment  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  near  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  when  he 
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fell.  He  served  during  much  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
no  doubt  with  distinction,  for  he  wore  several  honour- 
able badges  on  the  breast  of  his  uniform.  Since  then 
he  has  been  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  for  twenty  years 
at  Tunis.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  old  gentleman,  full 
of  anecdote,  and  looking  all  his  distinction.  The  Tu- 
nisian embassy  is  an  important  one,  with  the  handsome 
pay  of  nearly  $10,000  a  year,  and  the  privilege  of  re- 
tiring at  any  moment  upon  a  pension  of  more  than  half 
that  sum.  He  delights  in  the  climate,  however,  and  is 
happy  at  Tunis,  in  his  family. 

The  nuncio  of  the  pope,  Monseigneur  de (I  for^ 

get  his  name),  is  a  newly-created  bishop,  in  rich  robes 
— a  tall,  magnificent-looking  man  of  less  than  fifty,  sip- 
ping his  Champagne  at  the  dinner-table  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  gusto,  laughing,  and  delighted  with  ev- 
ery thing.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  Franciscan 
friar,  in  sandals,  and  a  rope  around  his  coarse  cassock. 
He  was  attended  by  his  secretary,  a  monk  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, whose  eyes  danced  with  delight  at  the  festive 
scene.  Monseigneur  is  an  important  personage  in  the 
diplomatic  circle  of  Tunis,  and  with  Mr.  Payne  he  ev- 
idently is  an  especial  favourite. 

Another  guest  to  meet  us  at  dinner  was  an  Ulyrian 
merchant,  Herr  von  B*********,  the  drollest  gentle- 
man in  Tunis.  I  sat  next  him,  and  the  end  of  the 
table  was  in  a  continued  roar  from  his  quips  and  quid- 
dities. The  most  perfect  understanding  exists  be- 
tween monseigneur  the  bishop  and  himself,  and  every 
sally  sent  the  good  apostolique  into  agonies  of  laugh- 
ter. Herr  von  B.  has  also  passed  an  eventful  life.  He 
served  in  the  English  German  Legion  against  Napo- 
leon in  many  hard-fought  campaigns.  At  the  disband- 
ing of  that  corps,  he  was  adrift  upon  the  world,  and 
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meditated  America.  Ciroumstaiices  brought  him  over 
to  Tunis,  however,  where  he  has  succeeded  in  affairs, 
and  where  he  has  learned  to  look  upon  Mr.  Pajme  as 
the  very  particular  salt  of  the  earth.     A  fourth  guest 

was  a  Grerman  architect  and  antiquary,  Mr.  H ,  a 

very  accomplished  and  agreeable  gentleman.  He  has 
built  several  palaces,  and  the  residences  of  the  consuls, 
and,  I  believe,  some  aqueduct  improvements ;  but  his 
chief  distinction  consists  in  his  discoveries  at  Carthage, 
where  he  has  excavated  several  important  treasures ; 
among  them  a  vast  gymnasium  and  temple ;  but  as  he 
was  our  cicerone  next  day,  I  will  postpone  this. 

I  think  the  history  of  our  host,  also,  scarcely  de- 
creased the  variety  of  character  present.  He  has 
seen  great  varieties  of  life,  and  met  with  many  dis- 
tinguished people,  of  whom  he  is  full  of  anecdote. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  plan  he  has  had  in  idea 
(I  am  told),  of  presenting  the  world  with  some  remi- 
niscences of  his  life,  may  not  be  abandoned.  He  cer- 
tainly might  interest  readers  very  strongly  with  some 
of  the  narratives  which  he  sketched  in  conversation 
with  me.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  man,  after  years  of 
toil  and  privation,  retain  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  gen- 
erosity, and  love  of  his  kind.  He  is  as  young  in  heart 
and  feeling  as  in  the  brightest  summer  day  in  life. 

We  sat  at  a  comfortable  dinner -table,  and  did 
justice  to  the  cheer.  In  such  company  conversation 
could  but  be  animated,  and  we  were  merry  beyond 
my  previous  ideas  of  nuncios  and  friars  of  orders  gray, 
in  these  degenerate  days.  We  had  songs  and  senti- 
ments, Uke  old-fashioned  dinner-tables,  and  **  Home ! 
sweet  Home !"  was  never  more  appropriately  sung. 
Next  day  the  author  presented  several  of  us  with  man- 
uscripts of  the  verses  enclosed  in  notes,  which  prove 
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the  writer  an  accomplished  master  of  the  ^  eloquence 
du  billet." 

We  adjourned  to  another  apartment,  to  cofiee  and 
whist ;  and  our  indefatigable  host  produced  a  tray  of 
coins  found  at  Carthage,  from  which  we  were  made 
to  help  ourselves,  by  way  of  antique  dessert.  They 
were  chiefly  Roman ;  but  some  Punic  ones  were  among 
them,  known  as  such  by  the  horse's  head ;  an  emblem 
which,  according  to  Virgil,  and  yet  better  authority, 
is  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the  head  of  a  horse 
in  the  excavations  made  by  Dido's  people  for  the  found 
ations  of  the  citadel.  The  omen  was  hailed  with  joy, 
and  the  mounted  warriors  of  Carthage  were  nerved 
with  great  faith  in  their  destiny. 

We  slept  but  little,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat ;  and  the  windows  being  unwisely  left  open,  the 
night  air  stole  in,  by  no  means  so  loaded  with  the 
perfumes  of  Araby  the  blest,  as  the  atargul  bazars 
promised.  The  cries  of  sundry  benighted  revellers 
also,  under  our  windows,  were  by  no  means  **  musical 
as  is  Apollo's  lute."  I  was  ready  at  nine  o'clock  next 
morning,  however,  to  enjoy  an  amusing  scene  on  the 
terrace.  The  whole  party  were  collected  around  two 
or  three  Hebrews  in  turbans  and  long  beards,  venders 
of  atargul  antiques,  and  African  oddities  of  every  de- 
scription. Their  wares  were  spread  out,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  for  a  little  ante-dejeuner  shopping  of  the 
sweets  of  Barbary.  They  brought  the  precious  atar- 
gul in  heavy  glass  vases,  curiously  sealed.  From  one 
of  the  vases,  with  a  little  mouth  tube,  they  drew  out  a 
few  drops,  and  deposited  them  from  the  tube  in  the  or- 
dinary gilded  vials.  The  price  of  a  jar,  containing  not 
more  than  two  gills,  was  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty dollars.     I  think  the  great  value  must  be  a  sort  of 
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madness,  like  the  famous  tulip  madness  in  Holland ;  as, 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  odour  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
These  men,  however,  sell  immense  quantities,  and 
Tunis  is  the  great  perfume  market  for  the  East. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  we  set  off  on  our  tour  for  Car- 
thage. The  Dey  of  Tunis  is  a  very  wise  and  ambitious 
prince,  and,  although  an  usurper  by  the  murder  of  one 
or  two  of  his  cousins  and  uncles,  he  is  universally 
much  esteemed  by  his  subjects,  and  has  done  more  to- 
wards Europeanizing,  and  making  them  more  com- 
fortable, than  most  other  Mahometan  rulers.  He 
lives  chiefly  in  the  country,  in  a  very  elegant  palace, 
and  judges  crimes  and  penalties  promptly  at  his 
palace  gates  in  person.  He  drives  in  a  handsome 
French  carriage,  escorted  by  a  small  life-guard ;  and 
at  this  busy  moment,  when  expecting  an  attack  from 
TripoU,  he  is  particularly  active  and  industrious  among 
his  troops.  Among  many  improvements,  he  has  im- 
ported, or  permitted  to  be  imported  from  Malta,  a 
number  of  cabs,  or  volantes  peculiar  to  that  island,  of 
which  we  availed  ourselves  on  our  visit  to  Carthage ; 
or,  I  should  say,  in  which  Mr.  Pa}me  packed  us  away 
for  the  purpose.  He  has  a  comfortable  equipage 
of  his  own,  with  a  crimson-capped  Moor  for  chariot- 
eer, and  a  smartly  dressed  janizary  as  footman.  In 
this,  the  seniors  of  the  party  led  the  cortege,  and  the 

rest  of  us  followed  in  volantes,  S and  I  occupying 

the  second.  We  had  been  fellow-victims  in  the  airy 
apartment  the  night  before,  and  we  had  arranged  to 
bear  together  whatever  was  to  befall  during  the  expe- 
dition.   A  volante  of  Malta  is  nothing  more  or  less 

Vol.  IL— B  b 
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than  a  glass  coach,  or  coupe,  on  two  wheels,  the  axle- 
tree  of  which  is  placed  about  two  feet  behind  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  (if  that  is  the  right  expression)  of  the 
vehicle,  thus  throwing  a  tremendous  weight  upon  the 
back  of  the  horse  ;  a  very  stupid  arrangement  for  the 
comfort  of  the  horse,  but  very  comfortable  for  the  fare. 
The  coachman,  or  conductor,  is  not  accommodated 
at  all  upon  any  part  of  the  machine,  unless,  like  a 
drayman  at  home,  he  chooses  to  sit  upon  one  of  the 
shafts.  He  is  expected  to  trot  alongside  the  vehicle ; 
and  I  was  amazed  at  the  endurance  of  the  fellows, 
never  flagging  for  a  moment,  under  the  most  broiling 
of  suns,  and  in  a  quick  trot  over  the  sands  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  rarely  taking  advantage  of  the  shaft, 
and  all  the  way  cheerful  and  animated,  pulling  us 
sprigs  of  millet  and  plants,  and  laughing  gayly  as  a 
merry  companion  "  inside." 

We  passed  in  this  style  out  the  hospitable  porte 
cachire,  and  driving  through  the  Jews'  quarter,  with 
glimpses  of  pretty  black  eyes,  and  bewitching  cos- 
tumes, (not  to  speak  of  very  awful  street  encumbrances 
of  various  sorts,)  we  arrived  at  the  western  gate  of  the 
city,  and  issued  through  sentinels,  and  so  forth.  Our 
route  lay  close  along  the  western  beach  of  the  lake, 
whose  excessively  salt  waters  leave  a  creamy  deposit 
on  the  pebbles  and  weed,  and,  I  should  think,  must 
supply  a  wonderful  deal  of  salt  to  the  inhabitants.  On 
the,  left,  the  country  was  a  vast  plain  of  rich  vegeta- 
tion, with  swelling  hills  in  the  distance.  The  road- 
side views  were  trains  of  camels  sometimes  grouped 
at  p'cturesque  old  wells  and  fountains,  the  drivers 
wila  looking  Moors,  bivouacking  in  rude  tent  sheds  on 
the  burning  beach,  and  disdaining  the  shelter  of  the 
clustering  figs  and  olives  which  grow  on  the  open  plains. 
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We  passed  to  the  left  of  Goletta,  and  were  nearly 
done  brown  when  we  arrived  at  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Louis.  We  alighted  at  the  tomb ;  or,  rather,  at  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Saint  Louis,  consecrated  by  a  chapel 
and  campo  santo,  at  the  pious  cost  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  exterior  has  the  air  of  a  fortress,  the  enclosure 
being  defended  by  a  high  octagonal  wall,  with  a  hand- 
some gateway,  and  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  trimmest 
of  French  flower  plats.  In  the  midst  is  a  little  Gothic 
chapel,  of  exquisite  finish  and  proportions,  built  possi- 
bly on  the  site  of  the  royal  tent,  where  the  sainted 
crusader  died  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  soldiers.  It  is 
an  impressive  spot,  and,  spite  of  the  heat,  I  think  we 
felt  a  little  respectful.  It  is  perched  on  the  brink  of  a 
high  sea  bank,  with  the  waves  murmuring  against  the 
base  of  the  clifl*s,  and  the  situation  commands  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  variety  worth  travelling  to  see  for  itself 
alone.  But  here  also  was  ancient  Carthage  ;  the  im- 
mense city  covering  the  wide  country  to  the  cape  ; 
ruins  every  where  distinguishable,  and  trophies  and 
relics  constantly  discovered.  In  making  the  necessary 
excavations  for  the  chapel,  columns  and  capitals  were 
found,  coins.  Mosaic  pavement,  and  walls,  as  com- 
pletely buried  as  Herculaneum. 

From  the  tomb  we  drove  on  to  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Honega,  whose  zeal  has  brought  to  light  an  im- 
mense gymnasium  and  temple,  among  simpler  ruins  of 
houses  and  walls.  The  fact  is,  the  sirocs  of  many 
centuries  have  buried  the  ruins  of  Carthage  in  the 
dusts  of  Sahara  as  effectually  as  Pompeii  was  hidden 
in  ashes.  At  one  place  Mr.  Honega  has  dug  his  way 
throughout  the  rooms  of  an  entire  house ;  the  walls  per- 
fect, and  the  Mosaic  pavements  as  neatly  made  as  any 
in  Pompeii.    We  visited  this  excavation,  and  brought 
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off  pieces  of  the  Mosaic  of  the  principal  rooms.  The 
gymnasium,  however,  is  the  pride  of  the  antiquary. 
Vast  arches  of  the  solid  masonry,  columns  of  granite, 
marble,  and  Egyptian  matericJ,  with  richly^carved 
capitals,  lie  strewn  about  in  the  most  eloquent  groups. 
The  excavation  is  a  great  quarry  of  architectural  treas- 
ures. We  visited,  also,  one  of  the  enormous  cisterns, 
surpassing  thd  piscina  mirabilis  of  Misenum.  In  Car- 
thage, as  in  the  Roman  cities,  these  structures  are 
among  the  most  wonderful  relics ;  ranges  of  enormous 
arched  halls,  connected  by  lofty  corridors,  and  sup- 
ported by  immense  walls ;  the  vast  reservoirs  capable 
of  supplying  water  for  years  of  siege.  In  short,  the 
fields  and  the  groves,  the  Turkish  fort,  the  Catholic 
tomb,  the  roads  we  traversed,  and  the  little  Tunisian 
town  of  Carthage,*  are  all  on  top  of  the  old  Punic  city 
ruins ;  and  the  monuments  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Cartha- 
genian  heroes,  and  the  temples  of  gods  and  devils,  have 
been  buried  from  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  clouds  of  des- 
ert sands.  And  what  a  superb  picture  the  shores 
must  have  presented  in  those  days  of  pride  !  the  huge 
city  of  700,000  people,  with  all  their  wonderful  wealth! 
the  triple  walls  of  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  flanked 
with  towers  every  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  rising  near- 
ly twice  the  height  of  the  walls  I  these  walls  alone 
containing  barracks  for  20,000  men,  and  stables  for 
four  thousand  horses  and  three  hundred  elephants,  pro- 
visioned for  a  siege  !  The  vast  extent  of  the  city  en- 
closed in  a  circumference  of  twenty-three  miles,  with 
the  citadel  rising  in  the  midst,  and  mighty  temples, 
with  statues  to  the  gods  of  solid  gold,  and  the  walls 
faced  with  plates  of  the  same  precious  metal !  And 
then  the  superb  ports  or  harbours,  one  of  which  shel- 
*  Called  by  the  Moors  "  MeUka.*' 
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tered  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  war  ships ; 
and  the  outer  walls  of  both  basins,  fronted  with  noble 
galleries  and  columns  I 

This  beautiful  Gulf  of  Tunis  must  have  been  the 
finest  picture  in  the  world ;  but  how  incredible  almost 
appears  this  grandeur  and  wealth  of  Carthage.  To 
think,  that  after  the  allotted  plunder  given  to  the  Ro- 
man troops,  no  less  than  4,430,000  pounds  of  silver 
should  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
suits  of  armour,  with .  proper  weapons  in  proportion, 
and  two  thousand  engines  for  hurling  enormous  missiles, 
should  also  be  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Some- 
thing of  a  set-off*  to  the  bushels  of  rings  of  the  Roman 
nobles  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  single  battle. 

The  scene  of  Carthage  is  somewhat  changed ;  the 
grass  fields,  the  buried  columns,  and  the  Moorish  cam- 
el drivers  are  strange  successors. 

The  destruction  by  Scipio  was  2000  years  ago. 
Twenty-five  years  after,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  hundred 
years  after  that,  Augustus  made  it  an  elegant  city, 
which  flourished  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  Saracens  again  and  finally  destroyed 
it.  RoUin,  writing  only  one  hundred  years  ago,  says 
that  the  name  of  Carthage  and  the  trace  of  a  city 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  the  whole  penin- 
sula appears  to  be  composed  of  ruins.  The  sea  washes 
cliffs,  whose  strata  are  carved  marble  walls  ;  and  col- 
umns lie  upon  the  beaches  like  the  natural  rock-frag- 
ments of  a  shore. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  so  enlightened  a 
cicerone  as  our  German  antiquary.    I  confess,  before 
-we  came  to  Carthage,  my  head  was  running  upon 
Bb2 
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Dousterswivel ;  but  here  was  a  vast  volume  open  to 
our  eyes,  and  the  modest  discoverer,  with  all  the  grace 
of  honesty  and  humility,  was  merely  turning  over  the 
leaves  for  every  body  to  read.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
he  will  be  aided  in  his  researches.  The  success  of  his 
present  excavations  is  like  an  introduction  to  new  con- 
firmations of  history. 

We  wandered  about  the  cape  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  after  a  visit  to  the  relics  of  a  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  and  a  Moorish  fort  which  crovms  a  cliff,  we 
descended  to  the  beach  at  its  foot.  A  fine  breeze  came 
cooling  over  the  waves,  and  we  sauntered  along  the 
sands,  contemplating  the  plentiftil  columns  which  are 
strewn  about :  some,  half  in  the  surf,  others  lying  across 
the  rocks,  half  erect;  and  huge  masses  of  marbles  and 
chiseled  cornices  lay  cumbering  the  play  of  the  waves. 
The  cliffs,  broken  and  washed  by  storms  and  raging 
seas,  display  as  in  sections  the  buried  ruins.  A  mar- 
ble slab  jutting  out  in  one  place,  a  fluted  column  stick- 
ing in  the  precipice,  masses  of  brick-work,  stairways, 
and  walls,  thus  forming  a  cliff,  like  a  Mosaic  of  ruins  laid 
m  terra-cotta.  The  new  road  of  Murat,  near  Pozzuo- 
li,  is  cut  through  a  hill  in  one  place,  exhibiting  a  sec- 
tion of  ruins  very  similar,  and  the  waters  of  the  bay 
beneath  wash  the  ruins  of  Caesar's  Villa  in  like  man- 
ner; but  neither  the  extent  nor  the  material  is  com- 
parable to  these  grand  cliffs  of  Carthage.  Nothing  in 
ruin-picture,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  so  interesting  as 
these  prostrate  columns,  bleaching  on  the  sea  beach, 
and  strewing  the  picturesque  shores.  The  Moorish  fish- 
ermen fasten  their  nets  to  the  marble  columns  of  tem- 
ples, and  draw  up  their  skiffs  behind  friezes  and  pedes- 
tals, which  stand  up  in  the  sands  like  common  boat  posts. 
**  Delenda  est  Carthago^^  reiterated  the  indomitable  old 


censor,  wno  never  spoke  in  the  Senate  upon  any  sub- 
ject but  he  was  sure  to  end  his  speech  with  this  max- 
im of  his  life,  **  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed."  So  resolved  was  this  Roman  Pe- 
ter the  Hermit  to  bring  about  the  final  Punic  war,  that, 
on  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Carthage,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  Senate  with  a  handful  of 
superb  figs :  "  The  country  where  this  fine  fruit  grows," 
said  he,  "  is  but  three  days  sail  from  Rome ;"  thus  ar- 
guing that  his  country's  safety  depended  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  such  a  rival.  The  lessons  of  Hannibal,  the 
greatest  general  the  world  has  seen,  however,  had 
been  worth  more  than  the  fig.  ^'Deknda  est  Carthago^ 
became  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  it  was  fearfiiUy  con- 
summated. 

We  walked  along  the  scene  of  all  this  destruction 
and  glory,  pleasantly  listening  to  the  "  auld  warld  sto- 
ries" of  the  antiquary,  and  picking  pebbles  and  shells 
upon  the  beach,  and  wondering  how  it  could  be  that 
Regulus  and  Scipio  were  so  much  greater  soldiers 
than  Charles  the  Fifth  or  Saint  Louis,  both  of  whom 
should  better  have  left  Carthage  alone,  when  ("  il  rCy 
a  qv!unpas^^)  we  encountered  a  group  of  jackasses  with 
cornucopia  panniers  spread  upon  the  beach,  which  (I 
mean  the  panniers)  we  instinctively  recognized  as  be- 
ing in  some  way  associated  with  ourselves. 

We  performed  this  "  rni  pas^^  as  we  doubled  a  little 
headland,  and  arrived  at  the  base  of  a  great  mass  of 
rock  and  ruin,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  cliff, 
and  interrupted  the  beach  for  a  few  yards.  Imagine 
our  surprise  to  find  the  magic  of  a  comely  white  spread 
table  (mahogany,  by  this  light !),  on  whose  virgin  cloth 
were  drawn  up  in  close  column  troops  of  cold  fowl, 
ham,  pillau,  and  other  light-arm  armed  corps,  marshal- 
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led  by  field  officers  in  the  guise  of  Champagne  bottles, 
Rhein  wein  (P.  A.  M umm),  and  aides  de  camp  of  brandy 
flasks,  and  thine  incomparable  "dew,**  ye  "mountains  !** 
The  field  of  battle  was  surrounded  with  chairs,  at  the 
backs  of  which  stood  some  hireling  troops,  African 
mercenaries  in  uniforms  of  white  aprons,  and  deco- 
rated with  napkins  on  the  left  arm.  These  our  gen- 
erous commissariat  had  ordered  to  meet  us  on  the 
field,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  grand  assault.  The 
consul  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  and  the 
signal  for  the  attack  was  given  by  him  as  command- 
er-in-chief, laying  himself  alongside  the  principal  en- 
emy. I  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  his  aide,  and 
took  my  position  on  his  right  hand.  The  fortress  was 
speedily  surrounded  by  an  eager  little  army,  and  the 
"  enemy  was  ours." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  lonely  beach  of 
Carthage,  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  point  from 
which  this  sublime  spectacle  of  dinner  was  brought 
We  had  expected  a  luncheon ;  but  such  sacrifices  to 
Ceres  and  Bacchus,  in  the  site  of  their  ancient  orgies, 
we  had  not  dreamed  of.  Of  course  the  scene  was 
enchanting :  the  breeze  came  deliciously  over  the  sea, 
and  the  declming  sun  threw  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows of  the  cliflTs  refreshingly  over  the table.     The 

tall  precipices  rose  high,  overhanging  us,  and  the  de- 
tached mass  of  ruins  sheltered  us  in  the  rear  like  a 
screen ;  the  rolling  dash  of  the  waves  tumbling  with- 
in three  or  four  feet  of  the  table,  like  the  "  music-notes 
of  the  fountain ;"  the  fresh  breeze,  the  grand  picture 
of  the  opposite  shore,  the  tall  promontory  of  Cape 
Bon,  and  the  precipices  encompassing  the  city  of  Su- 
leyman,  with  the  fleet  of  ships  which  lay  moored  in  the 
beautiful  bay,  and  the  curving  beach  on  which  we  sat 
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with  the  cumbering  ruins  strewn,  and  the  surf  rolling 
its  silver  foam  at  our  feet, — ^never  was  such  a  picnic. 
And  yet  you  must  not  understand  it  was  a  picnic^ 
which  is  a  compound  and  composite  order  of  feast.  It 
was  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  one  whose  pleas- 
ure seemed  engrossed  in  seeing  his  countrymen  pleas- 
ed ;  and  we  have  all  marked  this  day  with  white 
marks.  Melons,  grapes,  figs,  and  peaches  stood  by 
to  be  placed  in  the  breach  already  effected  in  the  more 
solid  viands ;  the  good  wine  did  its  duty,  and  the  talk 
grew  loud  and  merry.  I  had  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  our  host,  who  related  many  anecdotes  of 
people  and  places  familiar  to  me.  His  experience  of 
the  Hanson  mob  in  Baltimore,  together  with  the  frank 
gratefulness  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  early  friends 
there,  was  perfectly  captivating. 


Among  other  interesting  passages,  his  visit  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  a  scene  with  which  I  could  compare  my 
visit  twenty-five  years  later,  led  to  several  little  anec- 
dotes ;  and  he  exhibited  to  me  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs, 
of  singular  contrivance,  being  of  wood  inlaid  and  bound 
with  silver,  and  inscribed,  as  he  now  showed  me, 
"  Shakspeare's  Mulberry  tree,  1817.''  Mr.  Payne's 
visit  to  Stratford  is  commemorated  in  Howitt's  "  Visits 
and  Sketches,"  and  ranked  with  distinguished  pilgrim- 
ages there.  It  was  something  to  have  a  bit  of  Shaks- 
peare's  mulberry  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  under  the 
very  CUff  of  Dido,  whose  "  vrillow  waving  to  her  love 
from  the  wild  sea-bank,"  the  poet  has  slightly  immor- 
talized. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  was  interrupt- 
ed in  relating  for  Mr.  Payne  the  fates  of  various  of 
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his  old  Baltimore  friends,  by  a  loud  tap  on  the  table 

by  Mr.  ,  who,  in  an  appropriate  little  speech, 

proposed  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  author  of  ^  Home, 
sweet  Home."  Bumpers  and  cheers  succeeded,  and 
the  neatest  reply  in  the  world,  which  we  shall  all 
remember  as  confirming  our  pleasures  on  this  memo- 
rable afternoon. 

At  length  the  closing  day  warned  us  of  our  long 
drive.  We  left  the  table  to  the  care  of  the  Moors  and 
donkeys  and  panniers,  and  mounting  the  cliff,  we  found 
our  carriage  ready  for  the  road.  At  sunset  we  reach- 
ed Goletta,  where  our  boats  awaited  us,  and  it  was 
with  strong  feeling  that  we  pressed  the  hand  of  our 
host.  May  he  be  as  happy  as  he  loves  to  see  others  I 
I  can  imagine  no  better  fortunes  for  him. 

Next  morning  when  I  awoke,  we  were  doubling  Di- 
do's Cliff,  with  Goletta  twenty  miles  astern,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  we  could  see  no  token  of  the  ever-memorable 
Cape  Carthage. 


Mahon,  Sept.  7th,  1846,  Quarantine  Ground. 

I  WILL  conclude  my  long  letter  on  another  last  day 
of  quarantine.  We  arrived  here  on  the  first,  after  a 
tedious  passage  of  nine  days.  Provisions  were  getting 
short  after  five  months'  cruising,  and  it  was  determined 
to  renew  at  Mahon. 

Quarantine  has  been  comfortable  ;  the  good-natur- 
ed people  flocking  in  numbers  to  the  parlatorio  to 
welcome  us,  and  many  a  kind  act  has  been  done  for 
us  by  good  friends.     We  have  passed  the  afternoons 
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on  the  island  with  every  pastime  device  imaginable; 
games  of  exercise,  pitching,  ball,  walking,  and  swim- 
ming. My  mornings  have  been  busy,  and  the  time 
has  passed  rapidly.  Mahon  is  like  a  Mediterranean 
home,  and  becomes  absolutely  endeared  to  the  officers; 
every  little  cove  and  bosky  hill-side  are  full  of  pleas- 
ant association ;  and  to  many,  the  joy  of  a  return  to 
Mahon,  v^ith  its  quiet  comforts  and  familiar  places,  is 
so  great  that  the  prospect  of  an  active  autumn  cruise 
is  scarcely  agreeable.  The  event  of  the  squadron's 
return  is  curiously  exciting  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
improvements  of  many  resources  and  amusements  for 
the  officers,  are  wonderful  from  the  reports  we  gather. 
Among  others  an  Italian  Opera  troupe,  whose  hopes 
hang  much  upon  the  Americans,  has  been  imported, 
and,  odd  enough,  the  prima  donna  is  the  identical  Stella 
who  came  first  to  New  York  with  Pedrotti's  corps,  and 
whom  I  heard  sing  fifty  times,  ages  ago  (as  the  ladies 
say)  in  New  Orleans.  I  am  told  there  are  new  horses 
also,  with  new  saddles;  and  rival  ten-pin  alleys  of 
grand  design,  and  introduced  by  "  American  enter- 
prise" for  the  first  time,  to  the  Spanish  gentry.  Old 
Huot  has  topped  his  hotel  with  new  and  lofty  rooms, 
and  Mrs.  Leocadia  has  some  say  two,  some  say  three 
new  carpets,  as  well  as  innumerable  and  unquestion- 
able brocades.  Wonderful  revolutions !  We  hear 
also  of  various  increase  of  population ;  also  marriage 
contracts,  and  no  deaths ;  a  newly-appointed  American 
consul,  who  has  been  our  shipmate  during  the  summer; 
and  our  excellent  naval  store-keeper  and  his  charming 
family  are  well,  and  ready  as  ever  to  welcome  and  be- 
friend us.    Viva  Mahon  I 
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Gibraltar,  14th  October,  1845. 

So  many  and  such  strange  things  have  happened* 
that  the  squadron  is  almost  as  much  in  the  air  as  afloat 
I  have  already  told  you  in  my  last  hurried  letter  that 
we  are  absolutely  on  our  way  home ;  but,  although  the 
matter  is  certain  and  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  not  believed 
by  any  body.  I  know  it — and  yet,  can  it  be?  Do 
you  remember  good-natured  Mrs.  ****  and  her  quo- 
tation, "  It  makes  no  odds  howsomever  humble  it  is, 
there  is  no  place  like  home."  You  never  saw  such  a 
collection  of  smiling  physiognomies  as  the  ship's  com- 
pany :  every  man  and  every  ofiicer  has  the  most  un- 
varied giggle— the  most  uninterrupted  expression  of 
amiability.  Every  body  looks  as  if  he  would  give 
every  thing  to  any  body.  It  seems  a  universal  a£ 
ter-dinner, — a  sort  of  carnival  of  human  dispositions. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  I  give  you  my  word 

I  saw  Ta smile  twice  yesterday  outright,  and  the 

astonished  countenance  thus  struck  aback  has  not  re- 
covered, but  stays  smiling  ever  since.  As  for  me,  I 
could  talk  you  blank  verse,  and  have  sung  old  Bra- 
ham's  song  of  ^  Dulce,  dulce  domum,"  four  times  this 
morning. 

Journal  I  You  shall  have  it,  like  Jack's  in  Jerusalem. 
From  Mahon  we  went  to  Marseilles  and  got  no  pra- 
tique ;  and  then  we  went  to  Toulon,  and  lay  in  quaran- 
tine three  days ;  and  then  I  went  to  Hyeres ;  and  then  I 
went  to  Ollioules ;  and  then  we  spent  an  evening  at 
Mad.  Ciceron's ;  and  then  we  went  to  Mahon ;  and 
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then  ever  so  many  bills  were  paid,  and  ever  so  many 
fond  partings,  and  rehearsals  of  Norma  by  the  new 
Opera  company ;  and  then  we  sailed  for  Gibraltar ;  and 
then  we  beat  the  Plymouth  out  and  out ;  and  then  we 
had  a  gale  of  wind  off  Cape  de  Gatt ;  and  then  the 
Plymouth  lost  her  fore  royal  mast ;  and  then  we  were 
befogged*  and  the  Plymouth  was  not  befogged ;  and 
then  we  arrived;  and  then  we  found  the  Plymouth 
ahead  of  us  after  all ! 

Every  body's  peculiar  forte  just  now  is  looking  for- 
ward ;  looking  back  is  against  the  grain — as  unnatural 
and  impossible  as  for  Fallstaff's  troop  on  a  retreat.  I 
intended  great  things  for  you  about  the  gale  off  Cape 
de  Gatt,  and  remembered  Horace  to  wind  up  some- 
thing about  strained  masts  quivering  like  reeds,  ^  Ge- 
muntque  AntenncB^*  and  so  on.  I  was  also  going  to 
describe  to  you  how  near  we  were  running  into  Car- 
thagena,  and  how  we  trimmed  ship,  and  how  we  work- 
ed so  far  to  windward  that  at  length  we  had  to  lay  to 
for  the  Plymouth ;  and  a  great  many  things  and  sketch- 
es afloat  On  the  last  day,  the  twelfth,  we  got  a  fair 
wind,  and  the  Plymouth  was  out  of  sight ;  eheu !  ten 
miles  astern.  Suddenly  we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense 
fog,  with  the  rock  not  thirty  miles  ahead.  Shorten 
sail;  heave  to;  and  other  evolutions  in  the  night. 
Next  morning,  clear  off;  arrive  abreast  of  Europa 
Point ;  double  it ;  and  all  telescopes  scanning  the  fleet 
anchored.  Great  surprise — American  ensign  at  the 
peak  of  a  sloop-of- war,  with  **  stump-top-gallant-masts." 
The  St  Mary's  at  last,  says  somebody  I  letters  I  and, 
morbleu  !  perhaps  countermanding  our  home  orders  I 
Commodore  looks  through  the  glass ;  a  short  pause — 
and,—"  That's  the  Plymouth."  General  stupefaction 
and  incredulity;  also  three  dozen  porter,  one  pair 
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English  hair-brushes,  two  dozen  sherry,  and  one  pair 
of  Morocco  slippers  lost  and  won.  Those  stump-top^ 
gallant-masts  were  a  perfect  false  face  ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful Plymouth  (unbefogged)  was  there  anchored,  and 
looking  like  a  wild,  beautiful  colt,  with  its  long  tail 
suddenly  docked. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  American  bark  "  Z.  Ring^ 
went  to  sea  with  her  precious  freight.  We  saw 
the  last  of  them ;  and  returning  in  our  boats  in  the 
night,  we  gave  them  three  cheers  at  the  point  of  the 
bay;  at  any  other  moment  we  would  have  had  "a 
thouthand  thankth"  in  reply ;  but  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  for  such  quotations. 

We  have  learned  great  news  at  Gibraltar.  First, 
that  the  steamer  Missouri  is  discovered  to  have  been 
a  wicked,  abominable,  and  shameless  slaver,  with  sev- 
enty (!)  manacles  found  in  the  wreck  ;*  and  that  Mr. 
Gushing  came  out  in  her,  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  American  government,  authorized  to  tear  African 
lovers  asunder,  to  capture  Congo  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  carry  negro  piccaninnies  and  babies  from  their 
mothers'  bosoms  to  slavery !  You  will  learn  all  this 
in  the  papers ;  but  you  will  not  imagine  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  Englishman  in  Gibraltar  believes  it  en- 
tirely. 

Another  piece  of  news  is,  that  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco refuses  to  receive  the  new  American  consul, 
who  is  here  waiting  for  aid.  We  therefore  take  him 
to  Tangier  to-morrow,  and  remonstrate  with  all  the 
squadron.     If  we  succeed  in  convincing  the  emperor, 

*  The  complement  of  manacles  for  a  steam-frigate  would  proba- 
bly be  three  times  seventy. 
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it  will  be  the  second  time  American  ships  will  have 
spoken  to  Morocco  with  effect.  In  1803,  Commodore 
Preble  took  his  whole  force  to  Tangier,  and  persuaded 

his  majesty  out  of  some  very  piratical  resolutions. 

«  *  #  *  « 

I  suppose  I  have  written  you  enough  of  Gibraltar. 
To-day  it  stands  just  where  it  did,  and  as  it  did. 


Tangier,  16th  October,  1845. 

We  had  a  charming  run  through  the  straits,  close 
along  the  Spanish  coast,  beautiful  with  Tarifa  and 
scenery.  Stump-top-gallant-masts  stood  no  chance 
with  us,  and  was  distanced.  We  brought  the  consul, 
and  the  day  has  been  devoted  to  dragomans  and  di- 
plomacy. I  have  been  all  over  the  town  with  Ply- 
mouth friends,  with  whom  I  dined.  The  town  is  dirty 
and  vile,  and,  except  certain  lovely  Jewesses,  I  am 
too  impatient  to  remember  any  thing  Moorish.  The 
situation  is  supremely  fine ;  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
bay,  with  walls  and  castles,  and  batteries  half  demol- 
ished by  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  late  ball  practice, 
ilvery  thing  else  is  like  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  Slippers 
are  abundant,  and  the  little  children  speak  Arabic  as- 
tonishingly. 

We  have  not  saluted  the  town,  and  I  understand 
are  not  to  do  so  unless  the  consul  is  acknowledged 
with  all  the  honours. 


**ALL  HAMIM   UP   ANCHOR   FOR   HOMB.** 


October  leth. 
Atlantic  !  and  a  fair  wind  for  Boston ! 

«'  Oh !  Espenuice !  Oh !  Percy !" 
The  frigate  says  ha !  ha  I  to  the  gallant  breeze,  and 
the  long  seas  of  her  own  ocean  are  like  native  air  to 
the  weary  exile.  It  is  pure  joy  to  look  over  the  bow- 
sprit and  say  **  There's  Boston  !"  **  the  lighthouse  is 
just  through  that  bridle  port,  3027  miles  off  only !"  an 
hour  ago  it  was  3034  ! 

We  have  had  an  eventful  day.  I  spent  the  morning 
on  shore  spying  out  strange  things,  and  sitting  among 
the  ruined  walls  to  enjoy  the  harbour  views.  The 
pasha  became  tractable.  A  frigate  and  corvette  re- 
minded him  of  the  "  Hercule**  and  the  "  Marengo,"  and 
at  last  the  consul  landed  with  officers  in  full  dress,  and 
was  met  by  the  pasha's  lieutenant  with  dignitaries,  a 
file  of  troops,  a  grand  salute,  and  a  procession  of  for- 
eign consuls,  and  "citizens  generally,**  as  the  program- 
mes say  for  the  fourth  of  July.  Then  the  flag-ship 
fired  twenty-one  guns  for  the  town,  and  the  town 
twenty-one  guns  for  the  United  States ;  then  the  frig- 
ate nine  guns  for  the  consul,  and  the  cdnsul  was  de- 
posited under  his  own  flag  with  nine  guns  from  the 
pasha ;  and  so  having,  like  the  King  of  France,  marched 
up  the  hill,  we  then  marched  down  again. 

All  this  being  over,  at  length  the  stirring  cry  rings 
tnrough  the  ship,  "  All  hands  up  anchor  for  home  !" 
Forward — amid-ships — abaft — hark  to  the  sturdy  voi- 
ces of  the  boatswain's  mates !  The  capstan  twirls 
like  a  top ;  the  men  dance  around.  "  'Vast  heaving !" 
The  sails  fall  from  the  yards,  and  the  beautiful  Ply- 
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mouth  opens  her  batteries  in  farewell  salute.  The  frig- 
ate answers,  as  she  comes  up  to  the  wind ;  and  the 
yards  of  the  Plymouth,  and  her  shrouds  and  rigging, 
are  peopled  with  the  crew ; — there's  magic  in  those 
three  cheers  of  sailors.  "  Lay  aloft,  topmen  !"  is  the 
quiet  order  of  our  first-lieutenant,  the  ship  so  silent  in 
expectation  that  he  does  not  use  his  trumpet.  "  Aloft, 
lower-yard-men  1"  Quick,  at  the  word,  hundreds  of 
men  are  in  the  rigging.  "  Stand  by !" — "Cheer!"  and 
the  wide  welkin  rings  as  the  frigate  speaks  in  the  voice 
of  the  HOMEWARD  BOUND ! 

Farewell,  beautiful  Plymouth,  and  true-hearted,  gal- 
lant friends  !  and  farewell,  old  acquaintance,  Cape 
Spartel !  Farewell,  Tarifa,  Trafalgar,  and  Calpe's 
Strait !     A  long  farewell,  Gibraltar ! 


THE  END. 
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it  will  be  the  second  time  American  ships  will  have 
spoken  to  Morocco  with  effect.  In  1803,  Commodore 
Preble  took  his  whole  force  to  Tangier,  and  persuaded 

his  majesty  out  of  some  very  piratical  resolutions. 

*  *  #  *  « 

I  suppose  I  have  written  you  enough  of  Gibraltar. 
To-day  it  stands  just  where  it  did,  and  as  it  did. 


Tangier,  16th  October,  1845. 

We  had  a  charming  run  through  the  straits,  close 
along  the  Spanish  coast,  beautiful  with  Tarifa  and 
scenery.  Stump-top-gallant-masts  stood  no  chance 
with  us,  and  was  distanced.  We  brought  the  consul, 
and  the  day  has  been  devoted  to  dragomans  and  di- 
plomacy. I  have  been  all  over  the  town  with  Ply- 
mouth friends,  with  whom  I  dined.  The  town  is  dirty 
and  vile,  and,  except  certain  lovely  Jewesses,  I  am 
too  impatient  to  remember  any  thing  Moorish.  The 
situation  is  supremely  fine ;  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
bay,  with  walls  and  castles,  and  batteries  half  demol- 
ished by  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  late  ball  practice, 
ilvery  thing  else  is  like  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  Slippers 
are  abundant,  and  the  little  children  speak  Arabic  as- 
tonishingly. 

We  have  not  saluted  the  town,  and  I  understand 
are  not  to  do  so  unless  the  consul  is  acknowledged 
with  all  the  honours. 


